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‘ Arr. I.— Tue Conprrions or Art In AMERICA. 


Tue American people do not well understand, nor much care 
for, the arts that have to do with visible beauty. To beauty 
itself they are not indifferent. Beauty as it exists in nature is 
probably of as much concern to the Americans as a nation, as 
to most other nations. But they do,not readily respond to the 
appeals of beauty as seen in art. And for the theory and prac- 
tice of art that deals with beauty they care very little. 

This fact would probably be confessed by every American 
who has considered the subject at all. It must, indeed, be evi- 
dent everywhere outside the limits of narrow circles of society 
in our Eastern cities to every one who knows anything of 
art, and evident within those limits also to every one who 
knows art well. And yet, as facts absolute are less clearly seen 
than facts relative, this one can be rightly estimated only by 
comparison. If we compare the value set upon these arts in 
America with the value set upon other expressions of thought 
in America, or with the value set upon the same arts in Europe, 
we shall better understand the extent and the importance of 
the deficiency. 

There is no more striking mental phenomenon than the in- 
terest felt by the American people in that branch of literature 
which is most nearly allied to art, namely, poetry. Among the 
great multitude of readers in America there are thousands 
who love poetry, there are thousands who can tell good po- 
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etry from bad. There are thousands who do, in their daily 
reading, tell good poetry from bad, rejecting Tupper and read- 
ing Tennyson. We do not forget the demand for “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” or for other such intellectual fruit, — the love of - 
medio¢rity will claim our attention hereafter,—but the de- 
mand for these things is, after all, more easily explained, more 
to be looked for, than the demand for Tennyson. For this 
love of good poetry includes a tolerably rational judgment of 
poetry. The high and rare power of distinguishing between 
different degrees of merit, in poetry, is possessed in greater or 
less degree by many Americans of a class to which we do not 
often look for critical judgment. Admittihg that but few 
persons can feel the most subtile qualities of any work of 
genius, yet, among readers of Shakespeare, for instance, count- 
ed as they are by thousands, it will be found that the best plays 
are the most read. There is a very large class of readers 
whose opinions about books are worth something to themselves ; 
there is a smaller but still considerable class of those whose 
opinions are worth giving, worth asking for; and the mem- 
bers of these two classes constantly ask and readily receive 
the original judgment of a still higher and smaller class, the 
class of critics. Few as our critics have been, some of them 
have been excellent. The great names of Americans known 
to the world in connection with original thought are names 
of critics of rare delicacy and justness of perception. 

So with music. There are many learners of music, many 
frequent listeners, many who, from wise or foolish or mixed 
impulses, make music their specialty. Among these there are 
some who are capable of discriminating judgment; of the many 
good performers of even difficult music there is a large pro- 
portion who care to play none or to listen to none but thor- 
oughly noble music. Admitting that there is as much foolish 
and conceited talk about music as about any intellectual or 
sensational effort whatever, —the words without meaning pass 
and are forgotten, — there remain some appreciative applause 
and hisses, some sensible words now and then even in the 
newspapers, some very just criticisms conveyed in a word and 
a look from chair to chair in the concert-room, some grave 
decision by persons competent to decide. 
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Similar conditions prevail in some of the nations of Europe 
in respect to the arts that are concerned with visible beauty. 
If we admit that, on the whole, it is not a very great age of art 
in which we live; if we admit that all that is done and all that 
has indisputably been gained is principally useful as enabling 
us to judge of what more we can do; if we admit that all the 
actual achievement of the nineteenth century could be men- 
tioned in one of these pages and described in this article, — 
we are still aware that the arts of visible beauty exert a great 
influence and possess a great power in England, France, and 
Germany, and that this influence and power are daily grow- 
ing greater and gaining firmer seats. There is real and well- 
directed effort ; there is intelligent adjustment of effort to ma- 
terial. There is just criticism. There is wide-spread and still 
spreading interest. There is sincere love for the arts of the 
past, and sincere wish to advance the arts of the future. And 
there is immediate hope for these arts of visible beauty in 
Europe, — a hope that can be long deferred only by national 
and international wickedness or folly. 

But when we consider the position in America of those fine 
arts of which there is present question, we find all different. 
There is no body of art critics in the land whose opinions any- 
body will receive as of decisive importance. There is no class 
of true connoisseurs of these arts, few students or lovers of 
them, whose opinions it is worth anybody’s while to ask. 
There is no large class of persons who care for these arts at 
all. There are, indeed, a few collectors of etchings and prints ; 
there are a few dillettanti who frequent the studios of popular 
artists, and talk a learned language of art, in which familiar 
words have strange meanings. But these have generally no 
knowledge of the history or the principles of art, and little 
care for its meaning and spirit. There are those who throng 
the exhibitions, and those who buy pictures and statues at 
prices relatively high. But neither a love nor a comprehen- 
sion of art is to be attributed to these; and their indiscriminate 
admiration and reckless buying have done much harm to them- 
selves, to the artists, and to the public. If there is wild talk 
about music and poetry, foolish praise and foolish ridicule for 
each, and foolish advice given to the students of each, there is 
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just and wise comment as well, and the foolish comment is not 
wholly confident nor quite at ease with.itself. But in regard 
to painting and sculpture, all is confusion and vague verbiage. 
The very first principles of drawing with the pen and of mod- 
elling in clay are either unknown to or ignored by those who 
freely criticise and confidently advise. Beginners in music are 
not encouraged to be bold, and lectured on the necessity of 
ideal qualities in their work before they can rightly play a 
legon pour le piano or compose a polka. Young people are 
not encouraged to write verses if they show an aptitude for 
finding rhymes. The would-be musician is told that accuracy, 
clear and clean playing, is his object, — not a deceptive appear- 
ance of ease and rapidity. The easy verse-writer is assured that 
no verses are wanted, unless, indeed, he has thoughts of his 
own that can only be spoken in verse. But there are no such 
just requirements made on those who practise the arts that 
appeal to the visual sense of beauty. The aspirant is rarely 
told to work hard and long and humbly, if he wants to be a 
painter ; the boy’s conceit rarely-gets a wholesome check ; the 
meaningless production is seldom properly disregarded ; bad 
drawing and clumsy modelling are not called by their right 
mames. Good work, signed by an unknown name, is looked at 
by few; the degeneracy or the improvement in the popular 
painter’s work is often unnoticed ; the word of encouragement 
is seldom given where it is deserved and needed. 

We have spoken of painting and sculpture only, for these 
are the only arts, of that large class of arts which deal with visi- 
‘ble beauty, that our people know to exist. All the arts of 
decoration, all the applications of art to manufactures, wait 
for their recognition. The great art of architecture—an art 
including painting and sculpture in all their forms as necessary 
parts of itself—is almost absolutely unknown to our people. 
There are no remains of good architecture of past times left us 
to study; and our architects have not as yet built us any new 
buildings that can much instruct us. Travellers go to Europe, 
‘and a few of them look with care and interest at pictures and 
sculpture in galleries; but there are scarcely any who look at 
the great cathedrals as monuments of associated art worthy 
the most careful and minute study of a student of art. The 
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imposing height of the groined nave ceiling of Milan, “‘ The 
height, the space, the, gloom, the glory,” impress this man; 
the actual magnitude in feet and inches of Cologne, and the 
ingenuity of the geometrical tracery astonish that; a third 
admires the picturesque effect of some English cathedral or 
abbey church amid the trees, and quotes from an American art 
critic something about “‘ The gleaming needles of Salisbury’s 
long arcades”’; a fourth observer is awe-struck when he is con- 
vinced that parts of Tournai or of Winchester are really many 
hundred years old. But of a thousand such travellers not one 
is found to care for and study the sculpture, the mosaics, the 
paintings, the general design, of any of the great churches. Of 
a thousand travellers who bring home little prints in oil colors 
of Swiss or Scotch lakes, or “ Rhine Roses,” or photographs 
taken from very inadequate engravings of Titian and Veronese 
pictures at Venice, or, best of all, photographs of the Apollo, 
the Venus, the Laocodn, there will not be found one to collect 
photographs of architectural detail. In the language of Amer- 
ican society, architecture is wholly separated from “ the fine 
arts,” and is not included in the general signification of that 
phrase. And this would be right, and indeed necessary, if 
the buildings we have in America were alone in question. But 
in a society which understands the possibilities and needs of 
art, the importance of a great and universal school of archi- 
tecture must be seen. But little real study of the arts of the 
past is possible, without close and accurate study of architec- 
ture as the consummation of all art, 

The indifference to these important fine arts which we have 
described may be thought by some observers less general than 
it seems to us. Some persons may think that real feeling which 
seems to us merely affectation ; they may think that knowledge 
which seems to us merely words haunting a retentive memory. 
But there can be no doubt that the sin of neglect we charge 
upon the Americans as a nation is rightly so charged, while the 
highest tribunal in America concerns itself so little with these 
arts. What is the highest tribunal in America? It is the 
small company of men who unite to native insight and origi- 
nality European culture, social training, and familiarity with 
all the great intellectual achievements of past time. How lit 
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tle these care for art! How few of them care for art at all! 
Men that no one can speak of but with respect, whose least 
word about a work or a school of literature is worthy to be 
treasured up, whose grasp of all intellectual subjects is strong, 
either fail to mention the arts of visible beauty, or so mention 
them that the painter or the architect perceives that they are 
uninformed. Uninformed, not incapable of judging ; — the 
good judge of literature is to some extent a judge of art, if 
only he is informed about art. Not only uninformed but mis- 
informed, it were better to know nothing and to judge by one’s 
natural sympathies only (as the good judge of literature is to 
some extent a judge of art) than to be wholly led astray by the 
claims of bad painters who are good and beloved men, or by 
the imaginative spirit that shows beauties where they have 
been said to be. It is like Wordsworth’s sonnets to Haydon. 
Wordsworth was a literary critic whom no one can disregard, — 
a critic of wonderful powers ; Haydon was a very bad and pre- 
tentious painter; but Wordsworth thought him great. There 
have been no such glaring errors as this in our literary history, 
but similar errors are of daily occurrence. And it is the more 
to be regretted that our highest tribunal so disregards and 
ignores the arts of invisible beauty, and, as a consequence, is 
so mistaken in its judgment on them, because the casual words 
of many of its members have been sound and just upon the 
general nature of some representative or decorative art. We 
are compelled to see, we cannot help seeing, that the expres- 
sion of thought and the representation of beauty by visible 
forms of art must become familiar to the leaders of our na- 
tional mind, before they can lead the national mind fright in 
this important direction. 

By the phrase “ popular regard for art,” we mean, of course, 
the regard for art of the whole people. The people’s regard 
for any important intellectual or moral matter, to be wise, must 
be both of teacher and of disciple. The thoroughly competent 
critic is only found where the ready, capable, sensitive public 
is found. The public is only intelligently and justly instructed 
where the thoroughly competent critic exists. 

In art, this matter of the popular regard is of enormous im- 
portance. It is of an importance even greater than the actual 
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production of works of art at any one time. And this for two 
reasons. First, the highest usefulness of art is its power to 
educate. If the people are ready to receive the artist’s work, 
study it closely and lovingly and learn from it, every artist is 
then an addition to the nation’s wealth the moment his work 
begins. But if the people will not receive nor heed nor under- 
stand his work, the tendency of his life is to injure the people 
by attempts to catch their attention, or to injure himself by an- 
gry defiance of the people, and in both cases to waste his life 
and help his brother artists to waste theirs by subsidence into 
aimless, lounging, trivial habits and ways of work. Second, 
the actual production of works of good art is rendered unduly 
difficult by a lack of popular regard for art. The art intellect, 
if not rightly set to work and rightly encouraged, is not set to 
its proper work at all. 

Where the people disregard art, a certain amount of clever 
art is possible ; caricature may flourish, though even this does 
not reach power without losing refinement; landscape, full of 
good natural feeling, but of dim and partial insight into nature, 
is possible ; representation of facts of the day and book illus- 
tration, both of fair quality and of some interest, may exist. 
All these are likely to exist in a Christian country in the nine- 
teenth century. But great art is the expression of great 
thoughts; and great thoughts find no adequate expression, 
find only a partial and incomplete existence, if the people are 
not accessible to them. 

Two conditions are necessary for great achievements in any 
intellectual field, —the power in the few to produce, the demand 
among the many for production. And this is especially true 
of those fields where sentiment is joined with pure intellect, as 
much as it is in the fine arts generally. Now if a great artistic 
genius is born into the world in the midst of a people regard- 
less of art, there must follow one of these results: either he 
will spend his God-given power in pandering to prince’s or peo- 
ple’s vanity ; or, if of purer nature, he will be driven crazy for 
want of sympathy; or, if of stronger nature, he will be driven 
in upon himself and his finest impulses crushed ; or he will 
be put at once to other work than his own, — engineering, me- 
chanical occupation, struggles for money in mart or counting- 
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house, some task to which the divine inspiration avails nothing. 
We of America have no knowledge how much great art-power 
we have wasted because of having failed to use it. We can 
never know. The greatest genius is clever at many things ; 
our possible Titians and Leonardos have invented machinery, 
er made enormous fortunes in newly discovered ways of their 
own. Lesser genius is less generally efficient, but can do good 
service in many ways; our Angelicos, our Hogarths, our Ru- 
benses, are at work all over the land,—hard at work, be sure, 
—employed, but not well, because not properly employed. 

Whatever the born artists have done, it has surely not been 
their fitting work. No great work of art has been produced in 
America, —no work of art that, by any just kindness and honest 
liberality in the use of the word, we dare call great. Two or 
three works of art have been exhibited which it would be right 
to call good, meaning by that epithet well-meant, instructive, 
successful in a partial and bounded way. Of clever works 
of art, works that possess some unusual and pleasing technical 
qualities, or cleverly appealing to temporary popular feeling, 
the catalogue is not long. By far the largest number of pic- 
tures, drawings, and works of sculpture exhibited at any exhi- 
bition it is impossible to include in either of these three classes. 
Nearly all our buildings, even those on which the most money 
and thought have been spent, are without even those salient 
qualities that would entitle them to be called clever designs. 
Our manufactured articles which are capable of being made 
beautiful are generally made ugly, whatever of cost or care is 
given to most of them going to purchase deformity ; our glass- 
ware, for instance, plate, jewelry, bookbinding. The art of 
engraving, in all its branches, is so dependent upon the higher 
art of painting as to claim no special notice here. 

The “ Niagara,” for instance, is a good picture; the scene 
is truthfully represented, and with great skill; it is hard to 
point out a possible improvement in the faithfulness of por- 
traiture ; the painting of some parts of it has probably never 
been surpassed ; the technical skill evinced is of a high order. 
The “ Freedman” is a good statue, healthy and natural in 
sentiment, well and gracefully composed, evincing considerable 
knowledge of anatomy, and perfect control over all the techni- 
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cal resources of the sculptor. The exterior of the New York 
Academy of Design building is good architecture. The de- 
sign is based upon the needs and purposes of the building, and 
is graceful and simple ; the use of shade and color of material 
is to the best advantage ; the carving with which the edifice is 
profusely decorated is in nearly every instance good in itself 
and in harmony with the whole. An exhaustive list of works 
of good art, though it might be difficult to compile, strict jus- 
tice to all and measure of comparative merit not being easy of 
attainment, would be easily and quickly read. 

“The Heart of the Andes” is a clever picture. It is rather 
true-seeming than true ; its lines are not those of nature, nor 
of a nature-inspired composition ; it is crowded and dioramic, 
and impresses by quantity and multitude rather than by excel- 
lence. It is well fitted to draw many visitors and to furnish 
an engraving of ready sale. “The Rocky Mountains ” is clev- 
er; showing less technical skill than “ The Heart of the An- 
des,”’ it is perhaps a more natural composition. In it many of 
the characteristics of the scene, including its human visitors, 
are cleverly hinted at. It differs essentially from the former 
picture in some effects, resulting from the fact that it is the best 
work, in important respects, of its author, while the Andes is one 
of its painter’s less successful pictures. “ The Greek Slave ”’ 
is a clever statue, appealing to a very ready sentiment, pity 
for the far-away unfortunate ; to an everywhere-present feeling 
of beauty, that for a delicate female form ; to a readily excited 
sense of dexterity, in the perfect manipulation ; even to a tech- 
nical knowledge of art, in the approximate truth of its anatomi- 
cal forms. ‘The Indian Girl” is a clever work of sculpture, 
including a reproduction of the better known and more strik- 
ing physical characteristics of certain Indian tribes, a figure 
modelled with good ordinary skill and study of commonplace 
models, and an appeal to a ready sympathy of the beholder for 
the benighted souls supposed to be striving toward the light of 
Christianity. Clever buildings do not make the tour of the 
country, nor are we as yet interested enough in art to buy pho- 
tographs of our national achievements in architecture; but 
there is one in Albany, the new Cathedral ; there is one in 
New York, Trinity Chapel ; there are some of less importance 
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in many parts of the country. The one great characteristic 
of all clever buildings is this,— good adaptation of a well- 
chosen model. 

The power of mind and the training required to produce 
even a clever work of art, on a large scale, are considerable. 
To model and cause to be cut a statue of life-size that shall not 
at once repel and seem absurd, to paint a picture twelve feet 
long that shall be impressive, to design a building covering eight 
thousand square feet which shall be well adapted to its pur- 
pose and not offensively ugly, —all these are works of difficulty, 
as is sufficiently shown to any one who has not tried them, by 
the frequent failures to achieve these results by men of sup- 
posed ability. But the difficulty of achieving a result is not 
the measure of its value. A clever work of art has generally 
no value except as a specimen of cleverness, or as a partial 
test of the artist’s power, —no value, therefore, except to the 
author. Moreover, a popular and admired work of art has 
power as an educational medium. If it does not educate 
aright, it will educate wrongly, —it will not remain without 
influence. If the huge canvas fails to instruct, to elevate, to 
sanctify, it confuses, it lowers, it degrades. 

The importance of art is great as a help to education, be- 
cause it addresses and can influence some of the noblest facul- 
ties of the soul, not to be reached, or less easily to be reached, 
by other means. Once the principal means of educating the 
mass of the people, painting and sculpture retain the power to 
educate, and can be made to address the uninstructed or the . 
highly cultivated. Now we in America cannot afford to throw 
away any means of educating ourselves.and our fellow-country- 
men, cannot afford to let escape us any means to that end 
within our reach. We have undertaken a task which we may 
well contemplate with grave anxiety, for its successful accom- 
plishment will only be possible to a wise and virtuous and con- 
siderate nation, working in the fear of God and with His aid. 
We have undertaken to make of this disordered country, full 
of jarring interests, a homogeneous and organized and peaceful 
nation, and to bring this about through the dangerous instru- 
mentality of universal equal suffrage. Had we not better ed- 
ucate our people? When some object to universal suffrage, — 
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and there are thoughtful Americans who do so, — what is the 
only defence we can putin? This,—that the more the people 
are educated, the safer it becomes, and that it in itself tends to 
educate the people. Good; but let every means in our power 
be employed to educate the hearts, the feelings, the senses 
even, as well as the minds of men. Women will exercise 
some influence over our future. Can women be rightly edu- 
cated without the influence of those arts that have to do with 
beauty? Not so. We need the fine arts, all the fine arts. 
A change cannot come too soon in our national mind on this 
subject. 

We believe that a change is possible, is at hand. Signs of 
change are visible; and though they are faint, they are not 
to be mistaken. The visitors to galleries of art have gained 
some consciousness of a difference between good and bad art, 
or at least have learned that there is such a difference, and that 
it is not safe to praise a friend’s picture without looking at it, 
or a large picture because it is large. And the number of vis- 
itors daily increases, the pictures attract more attention. But 
the most marked evidence of the change is in the tone of crit- 
icism. The first stage—that of indiscriminate praise — has, 
indeed, passed. The second stage, that of “slashing” criti- 
cism, is not yet passed; but this form of error is not powerful 
or popular, and has only a precarious existence. A little very 
good criticism has been printed, and some intelligent, if not 
very original, essays on general subjects connected with the 
fine arts. And the journalists have learned that they must 
discuss the arts. The daily newspapers surrender more and 
more every year of the space of their crowded columns to the 
record of art matters at home and abroad. Weekly and 
monthly journals pay for and print- discussions of art theories 
and art practice of a kind hitherto unknown. Journals en- 
tirely devoted to the fine arts have been established, and have 
commanded, if not pecuniary success, at least notice and re- 
spect. 

We cannot doubt that this change is radical, and the new 
dispensation to be permanent. The change here follows, at 
some years’ distance, and is partly caused by a similar change 
in the European mind; and it is contemporaneous with a firm 
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establishing of these beautiful arts in Europe. It is accom- 
panied by a sudden improvement in the general character and 
quality of the works of art produced here. And our national 
character, we are well assured, is exalted enough for a true 
love of art, as well as of literature, of liberty, or of law. 

There is abundant reason to believe that the fine arts have 
before them a splendid future in America, —a future of re- 
sults, perhaps, in many respects, different from results else- 
where attained, but not different because inferior. It is not 
only because we long for this consummation that we also hope 
for it. We share the faith of our countrymen in the future of 
our country, —a future that includes all greatness that can be 
a nation’s lot. 

It is not faith that the Americans lack. They have proved 
their faith by their works. It is clear that they have the most 
invincible confidence in their country and institutions, and an 
assured belief that Divine guardianship is vouchsafed to them. 
In the minds of those Europeans even who are most friendly 
to us and hopeful of our future, our institutions and our na- 
tional life are still but experimental. Their strength may have 
been proved of late, but not their beneficence. It is little to 
say that the Americans have no such thought as this. They 
have ample faith, faith not in the perpetuity only of the nation 
and government, but in the worth of the nation and the good 
influence of the government. It would be small source of 
comfort to any one to have helped to save his country, were he 
doubtful of the value of what he had saved. 

If the American people had been only a little less confident 
of the entire beneficence of their institutions, they would have 
sometimes hesitated when decision was needed, and faltered in 
the dangerous and doubtful path. For if any good thing, re- 
sulting from any political or social condition whatever, were 
evidently not to result from the political and social condition 
in which we are placed, the trust of the people in their insti- 
tutions would be but vain confidence, and could not endure. 

Three years ago, when the fortune of war was against the 
national cause, when the failure of our efforts, feared at home, 
was confidently expected abroad, a great thinker, watching us 
from Europe, and hearing around him the parrot cry of “ fail 
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ure of republican institutions,” thus spoke out the truth, as he 
understood it: — “It is not republicanism that has failed now 
in America..... Lust of wealth and trust in it, vulgar faith 
in magnitude and multitude instead of nobleness, besides that 
faith natural to backwoodsmen, ‘ /ucum ligna,’ perpetual self- 
contemplation issuing in passionate vanity, total ignorance of 
all the finer and higher arts and of all that they teach and be- 
stow, and the discontent of energetic minds unoccupied, fran- 
tic with hope of uncomprehended change and progress they 
know not whither, — these are the things that have failed now 
in America; and yet not altogether failed; it is not collapse, 
‘but collision, —the greatest railroad accident on record, with 
fire caught from the furnaces, and Catilines quenching ‘non 
aqua sed ruina.’” 

Not the whole truth? Surely not. Hasty? Yes, unjust as 
well: but unjust only because hasty and not the whole truth, 
not because essentially false. It will not be well for the most 
ardent lover of his country to deny that a very few years ago 
all the ill weeds which Mr. Ruskin enumerates were flourishing. 
It is God’s mercy that the fire of war has burned up some 
of them. Let nobody suppose that there was no sin in the 
land but slavery, and nobody to blame for the war but selfish 
and ambitious slaveholders. 

Out of the war, that unparalleled struggle that once seemed 
about to be the nation’s last, must come every good thing that 
a nation needs, or the people will have falsified their hopes and 
failed to secure the due reward of their sufferings and labors. 
The future must be not only prosperous and peaceful, but truly 
great. The nation must be righteous as well as powerful, and 
enlightened as well as prosperous. The confidence of the 
people in their institutions, and their love of them, can only 
be justified by a new life for the nation, healthy and pure, by 
a government firm and liberal, a policy just and generous, a 
culture truly refined, an intellectual training at once broad 
and deep. There must then be no “contempt for the finer 
and higher arts, and for all that they teach and bestow.” 
There must be such regard for them, and such cultivation of 
them, as will truly enlighten and help. 

Into the mooted question, Are free institutions likely to pro- 
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duce good art and the love of it? it is not necessary to go far. 
The argument a priori is of about equal weight in either scale. 
The arts are found to be about as likely to prevail and grow 
great under one form of government as under another. It 
is easy to show that courts and hierarchies must be, from the 
nature of things, the most munificent patrons of art. It is as 
easy to show that the energetic people nursed in democracy 
must be, from the nature of things, the most earnest workers in 
art. And the argument from history is not more conclusive. 
Political institutions of all kinds have been proved compatible 
with great art. Political institutions of all kinds have been 
proved compatible with the absence of all art. It is impossible 
to show that the republicanism, monarchism, or oligarchism of 
any nation has had a direct and overmastering influence over 
the arts. Great art grew up with rule of priest and total deg- 
radation of people in Egypt. Great art blossomed from the 
root of a most turbulent and reckless democracy in Athens. 
Great art under an elective sovereignty, in Venice, was joined 
with popular freedom, extended commerce, and military and 
naval prowess. Great art existed everywhere throughout West- 
ern Europe in the thirteenth century, living and growing greater 
under the shadow of almost every political institution, — crum- 
bling feudalism, new-built kingly absolutism, lingering power 
of nobles, growing power of sovereigns, self-establishing power 
of communities, self-aggrandizing power of the Papacy. On the 
other hand, art was a stranger and an exotic in aristocratic, 
military, law-giving Rome, in republican Switzerland, among 
patriarchal Scottish clans; and no form of government kept 
out the spread of the Renaissance coming from Italy, or could 
save art from the decadence which followed. 

It seems, then, that there is nothing in forms of government 
alone to lead us to conclude, in any given case, that art will 
or will not flourish. The fate of the arts is in other things 
than these,—is in the freedom of thought, “ accessibility to 
ideas,” willingness to trust to ideas, gravity, chastity, patience 
of a people. Most foolish, then, and inconsequent is the reit- 
erated assertion that republicanism will have an unhealthy in- 
fluence upon the fine arts, and equally unwise the assertion that 
“free institutions secure the greatness of the fine arts.” We 
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have no cause to be doubtful of our power to make our lives 
beautiful with art. But we have work to do, and bad tenden- 
cies to escape or resist, if we would have it so. 

Our national evil genius is mediocrity. And the form it 
takes with us is the undue respect we have for commonplace 
work. The criticism of the first stage, which we have said is 
passed, consisted entirely of praise for the commonplace. But 
there is still praise of the commonplace. The whole spirit of 
ordinary journalism, ordinary schooling, ordinary preaching, 
ordinary writing on science, philology, metaphysics, is simple 
mediocrity. But little profound learning exists in America. 
That is not the worst: shallow learning thinks itself profound, 
and tries to teach and decide. But little patient thought is in 
America. That could be borne: but crude speculations and 
hasty conclusions are supposed to be worth preserving and pub- 
lishing, and old things are rediscovered with great triumph to 
the discoverer. In nothing is this mediocrity more marked or 
more injurious than in the fine arts. 

The great cause of this satisfaction with the mediocre is, of 
course, ignorance that there is anything better, or at least igno- 
rance of the nature of the better thing. The criticism of false 
praise, of which we have spoken, is only possible because of this 
ignorance. The writer of current criticism is generally a friend 
of many of the painters whose work he criticises ; he desires to 
please them, and has no suspicion that by his foolish flattery 
he is retarding, as far as he can, the whole progress'of art and 
the civilization of his country ; moreover, he cannot but believe 
that the work of So-and-so, who talks so intelligently, and who 
so well understands all the principles of art, is good and valu- 
able. Now, if he were taught what good and valuable art 
really is, and what good criticism is, he could no longer, unless 
a knave, go on in his evil course. Who, for instance, would 
praise a feeble landscape, the hasty work of a popular artist, 
telling the spectator nothing about nature more profound than 
an observing glance out of a car-window would show, if he had 
ever learned what a great landscape might be? A sure remedy 
for too easy praising would be familiarity with a good landscape 
or two, or, if one cannot get to see them on canvas, familiarity 
with the plates of “ The Rivers of France,” or even with the 
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mountain drawings engraved in the fourth volume of “ Modern 
Painters,” — not the American edition. The mischievous in- 
difference which deprecates as narrow and bigoted every attempt 
to call bad art by the name it deserves, and to give to feeble 
art its true status, would disappear, if people could be made to 
see the nature and feel the use of really good art. 

Although not invincible, but even easily destroyed if at- 
tacked in the right way, mediocrity is our worst enemy, because 
not attacked in the right way. It will be found very hard to 
weaken it or diminish its influence, because very hard to bring 
any large class of the people to understand it. 

We have had better than clever and good things in litera- 
ture. We have not been entirely ruled by mediocrity in our 
poetry and our meditative writing, for instance. There is noth- 
ing mediocre about our best writers’ work: it is all good, and 
much of it great. And this is, first, because our poets and 
prose-writers speak a language understood by their readers ; 
and, second, because they deal with things cared for by their 
readers, — with real things. If we can put painting, for in- 
stance, on this same footing, we shall be able to emancipate 
it also from the rule of mediocrity. For, as we have seen, 
the artist or poet must be helped and cheered by the sym- 
pathy and urged by the demands of the public, that he may’ 
do the best work of which he is capable. 

The singular revival of art in Europe, during the past forty 
years, has been a revolution in the interest of “ naturalism ” 
and “realism.” It will be well to define these two words, for 
they are often used as if synonymous. Naturalism is defined 
by its chiefest apostle to be “the love of natural objects for 
their own sake, and the effort to represent them frankly, uncon- 
strained by artificial law.”* This definition is given of the 
naturalism of the Gothic architects. This is also the most ex- 
act use of the word, when used in connection with modern 
art in general, including all the arts that cluster around the 
central art of architecture. When used in connection with 
representative art only, that is, the art which has for its 
object the direct representation of nature, it may be with 





* Stones-of Venice, Vol.II.-p. 181. 
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greater accuracy defined as careful study of nature, and repre- 
sentation of nature with reference to accuracy and complete- 
ness of portraiture. 

Realism has to do with naturalism, and is akin to it, but is 
not at all the same thing. It is the desire and effort to see 
everything visible as it truly and essentially is, and to conceive 
of everything not visible as it might be and probably would be. 
It is the effort to avoid affectation, academical laws, and pre- 
scribed formulas, and to work from the disciplined natural 
sense of right alone. 

It will be seen that realism can exist without naturalism. 
That design for a house is realistic, according to which the 
stone and wood and iron are used each in strict accordance 
with its nature and properties as a building material ; and ac- 
cording to which the outside accommodates itself to and dis- 
plays the internal arrangement. But no naturalism is present 
where there is no representation of natural forms. In a poem 
or picture representative of human character or emotion, it is 
realism that considers and decides upon the appropriate gesture 
and expression of the figures; it is naturalism that paints di- 
rectly from nature, or from recollection of nature, the colors 
and shadows of flesh, drapery, and foliage. There is a false use 
of the word “ naturalism,” as the contrary of idealism, in that 
vicious popular art-slang which separates painters into two 
classes as naturalists and idealists. The utter inaccuracy of 
this use of the word is easily seen, for there are no truer ideal- 
ists than the great naturalistic painters, whether in the past or 
in the present, and indeed no other true idealists than they. 

The signification of the word “ idealism,” used in modern 
talk about art, is modern. We need not go to the dictionaries 
to pronounce it a false signification. Idealism is the doctrine 
that nothing exists in reality, but that all things supposed per- 
ceptible to the senses are but ideas of the mind. Ideality is 
the word nearest in meaning to the meaning given in art-slang 
to idealism. But we have no choice. We use, for the nonce, 
the word “ idealism” to mean the power and disposition to form 
and express ideas, particularly ideas of perfection. If a land- 
scape painting, for instance, represents, not one particular scene, 
but the idea which the artist has formed from the contempla- 
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tion of many scenes, — as when a painter wishes to represent 
on one canvas the characteristic peculiarities of a large tract 
of country, — the united power and desire to form those ideas 
and express them we call idealism. Whether it be good ideal- 
ism or not depends entirely upon the answers to these two ques- 
tions: Is the idea a true and noble one? Is the expression of 
it just and adequate? So that idealism in art has no existence 
without the pre-existence of realism, at least ; nor, generally, 
without the pre-existence of naturalism also. 

These words should be used only to avoid circumlocutory 
phrases, which would otherwise be necessary. If we use these 
three words strictly in this way, naturalism, in art, would be 
the depicting what the body’s eye has seen ; idealism would be 
the depicting what the mind’s eye has seen; realism would sig- 
nify clear-sightedness and faithfulness of record in either. 

The work of our best authors is good, and much of it is 
great, and it is useful to the people, all because the public mind 
sustains the writers in their work. And the public mind sus- 
tains them because they speak a language understood by the 
people, and deal with things cared for by the people, — with 
real things. Does this phrase “real things” exclude ideal 
things, ideas? By no means. Ideas are as real as visible 
existences. They exist none the less because they are invisi- 
ble, just as heat and light exist none the less because they are 
imponderable. The things cared for by the people may be 
visible, may be mental, may be moral. And the phrase “ cared 
for by the people” does not exclude things which the public 
ought to care more for than it does, nor things which only a 
part of the people care for. We say that the best American 
writers deal with things which Americans are interested in and 
about. We say that they treat of these things in a language 
which addresses itself to, and is clearly understood by, Amer- 
icans. 

The artists must do the same; they must speak a lan- 
guage understood by the people, and deal with things cared 
for by the people, — with real things. They must speak a lan- 
guage understood by the people. This seems, at first, the 
wrong way of stating the necessity. Should it not rather be, 
the people must understand the language of the artists? Not 
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so. The artists have this matter in their power, the people 
have not. It is true that some knowledge of drawing is good 
for everybody ; modelling in wax or cutting heads in alabaster 
is good play for boys; drafting plans and elevations of build- 
ings is good study for the junior year in college; sketching 
architecture, where good architecture can be had, is a delight- 
ful way to study drawing. But the knowledge that can thus 
be gained of the artists’ language is but slight, and even this 
cannot be gained by many. The large majority of those who 
look at a picture, a building, or a statue, can have no more 
knowledge of the artists’ language than the artists themselves 
have given them. : 
The artists’ language is form and color, and it is essential to 
the prosperity and usefulness of art that this language should 
be so used by the artists that the people can understand it. If 
a painter, for instance, paint a human face exactly as it looks, 
in shadow, color, contour, —or a tree as it looks on a summer 
day, in twinkling light, flickering shadow, outline of varying 
sharpness against the sky, — such language the people can un- 
derstand ; they can “ go to nature” if they doubt the truth- 
fulness of the painter’s statement, and be satisfied one way or 
the other. But if a painter paint trees or faces or waves as 
the looker has never seen them, as he cannot see them in na- 
ture, as perhaps the looker knows they never are in nature, 
and assumes that so, and not as in nature, ought they to be, — 
such language the people cannot understand. Whatever power 
is in the people to understand the painters’ language can be 
developed by the painters, if these latter choose to show the 
people only careful and firm painting of things as they are. 
They must not limit themselves to the common and every-day- 
seen phenomena of nature. If there are strange effects of 
light or color, they should be painted, carefully and thoroughly 
painted, — every differing manifestation of the strange phenom- 
enon. But the every-day effects must be painted too. In a 
few years every person who has by nature any love for beauty 
should be made familiar with good representations on canvas 
of all the more ordinary aspects of nature,—the look of or- 
dinary midday sunlight on grass, of the shadows at the same 
time and place, of still blue water, of a surf on a rock-bound 
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coast, of evergreen trees in winter. If any person has ever 
studied carefully the look of the running water on the right 
in the “ Niagara,’”’ and compared it with the fact in nature, 
he will ever ‘thereafter look with new interest and knowl- 
edge at painted representation of running water. Moreover, 
the unusual or inaccessible truths of nature should be told in 
an unmistakable way. If there were several pictures of a gla- 
cier, for instance, all easily to be seen, the people would know 
something about the way truly to represent a glacier in oil 
painting; then, if any pretender should exhibit a false or inad- 
equate representation of the same thing, his work would be 
promptly characterized as it deserved, if not by the first-comer, 
by the better instructed or more observing second-comer ; at 
all events, with authority, and once for all. Observe that this 
established language of art already exists in sculpture, to a cer- 
tain extent. It is not easy for a statue of false anatomical pro- 
portion to face European critics, who have the Torso of the 
Belvedere and the Elgin Theseus, or the Venus of Milo and 
the Townley Muse to refer to. The language of the architect 
is in lines and shadows and carved forms of nature conven- 
tionalized into ornamental propriety. What would become of 
all the just criticism upon modern architecture, if the great ex- 
ample of what has gone before did not exist to show us what is 
possible and what is desirable? But there is abundant un- 
certainty how far the people in our time and our land can be 
brought toward adequate judgment of art. Nothing is cer- 
tain but this, that the artists must speak a language which the 
people can be made to understand, and must help them to un- 
derstand it. 

But the artists must deal with things cared for by the peo- 
ple, — with real things. We have said that this includes ideas 
as well as visible entities. There is every difference between 
- living, real ideas, and borrowed ones. There is every differ- 
ence between the work of the imagination and sickly fancies 
born of imperfect education and shallow reading. It is not its 
profundity or simplicity that will make an idea useful and pop- 
ular, but its truth, its reality, its importance. In religious art, 
for instance, any picture must be limited in its influence to 
those who think in a certain way of religious matters. Hol- 
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man Hunt’s great religious picture, “ The Light of the World,” 
fails to address those who reject certain long-held dogmas of 
the Christian faith. And the picture is the worse for that fact, 
but remains so powerful with those it reaches as to deserve its 
high rank as a work of ideal art. 

Art is like poetry, not like philosophy; the best ideas in art 
are creations of the imagination, not evolutions of the intellect. 
Now this word “imagination” has been terribly misused by 
writers and talkers about art, until timid people are afraid 
of it ; and to call a work of art imaginative is almost equivalent 
to calling it slovenly, inadequate, untrue to nature. But the 
imagination is simply the clearest mental vision possible to 
man; it is the faculty of seeing things not to be seen by the eye. 
And the creation is not really of the imagination, unless distinct 
and clear and as easily described as if seen with the bodily eye. 
The highest art is that which embodies the visions of imagina- 
tion ; this is ideal art, this only great art. But this can only 
be produced by a man of rare gifts. Now, as it would be fool- 
ish for a writer to strive for imaginative power and lie awake 
with anxiety lest he should not reach imaginative power at 
last, —inasmuch as he cannot gain this thing by trying for it, 
—so it is foolish for a painter even to inquire of himself 
whether he have imagination or not. His business as a painter 
is to see and describe. If he have no sight but that of the 
body, he will represent visible things and be useful; if his 
mind also sees, he will record its visions and be immortal. In 
either case he is safe and well employed. But he is ruined if, 
having no mental vision, he pretends to have, — pretends to 
himself to have; that is, if he tries to represent things he has 
not seen. The painter and all his fellow-artists— the archi- 
tect, the stone-carver, the modeller, the designer for manufac- 
tures —are workmen who are capable of doing good work only 
so far as they do that which they heartily believe in and thor- 
oughly understand and see the use of. Their duty is to do in 
the most thorough way possible all the work they undertake, 
and not to repine that it is not of a higher order, nor claim too 
confidently the right to undertake more elaborate and difficult 
work than that which they have done. 

In every kind of art, truth to nature is an imperative law. 
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And under this law only can the imagination freely do its 
work, adding to carefulness power, to watchfulness truer in- 
sight, to love inspiration, to truth the spirit of prophecy. 
Truth-telling about nature —external nature and internal, 
the creation, in short —is the great end and aim of art. Im- 
aginative art is the greatest art, because telling the most im- 
portant truths. Imagination is the great power in art, because 
it is the great truth-observing and truth-telling faculty. For 
if art is good when it is truthful, it is great only when it is 
truthful about important things. 

We have spoken more of landscape-painting than of other 
kinds of painting or other departments of art; but the condi- 
tions are not different in these. Historical art, for instance, 
whether painting or sculpture, is good when the artist is at 


home in, and strongly impressed by, the scenes he delineates ; 


the truest and therefore the most valuable historical art being 
the record of what the artist sees and knows in his own time, — 
events that happen around him, events of which he makes part. 
Religious art is good when the artist is religious, and is upheld 
in his work by asreligious community. Ideal art is good when 
the artist has ideas of importance enough to be worth record- 
ing. Copying external nature is good when the artist has eyes 
that can truly see, and modesty and patience enough to help 
him record what he sees. 

We have seen that, for a good national art, two things are 
necessary, — artists of ability and a public of intelligence. 
Now, since the latter is necessary as well as the former, it is 
evident that the critical faculty as well as the creative faculty 
is necessary for the abundant production of good art. Indeed, 
it seems as if we had but stated the same thing in two forms 
of words. But take the second form for the present, — the 
critical faculty is necessary as well as the creative faculty for 
the abundant production of good art. 

Perhaps the best definition we have of the duty of the crit- 
ical faculty is Mr. Arnold’s,—“ to see the object as in itself it 
really is.” For judgment on this work or that work is noth- 
ing that does not help those who desire to see correctly. Crit- 
icism must help the people to see aright. The critic must 
strive himself to see things as they are, and strive to make his 
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readers or hearers see things as they are. But if this be the 
duty of the critical faculty, it is evident that it is the duty of 
this faculty alike in the people and in the artists. In con- 
cluding, then, it is necessary to define this duty of the critical 
faculty. 

The duty of the public is one simple and pleasant enough, 
if somewhat strange and therefore difficult. It is to learn to 
love art and to judge of art. It is to try to take an interest in 
art for its own sake; to notice beauty of form and color when- 
ever seen, and because the forms and colors of nature are 
nearly always beautiful; to notice all external nature, and grow 
familiar with the aspect of it; to encourage, and certainly not 
to suppress, as at the bidding of fashion we all do, the natural 
desire to have beautiful things, and none but beautiful things, 
in daily use; to learn to understand sentiment when expressed 
in the artist’s language,— form and color, as well as they al- 
ready love it in the poet’s language,— measured words; to 
sternly reject and rebuke all falsehood, affectation, and pre- 
tence. It is, further, to learn to judge calmly of greatness 
and smallness; to discriminate between different degrees of 
merit; to determine ‘and adopt a positive standard of right; 
to discourage all art not approaching this standard, at least 
in intention and tendency. 

The duty of the artists in respect to their critical powers is 
mainly this, —to learn to judge aright of their own work and 
their fellows’. It is little to say that they must be devoid of 
jealousy and pride. There must be judgment as well as kind- 
ness, and quickness to perceive as well as willingness to per- 
ceive. This power is needed by all workmen, because it enables 
them to take pleasure in their work for its own sake, quite in- 
dependent of its success in pleasing others, and therefore helps 
them to go quietly on perfecting their work, though assailed 
by unmerited disapprobation from without; also because it en- 
ables them to get good from the work of their neighbors, — 
either warning or guidance. An artist should always be able, 
either without help or with such help as may be easily pro- 
cured from intimate friends whom he entirely trusts, to see 
whether his work of to-day is better or worse than what he 
has done before, and wherein better or worse; to see whether 
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a printed or spoken criticism on work of his is true, and how 
far it is true; to see if his brother-artist has done better than 
he, and wherein, and whether he can gain anything by study 
of this brother-artist’s work. The more easily and completely 
he can judge himself and others in this way, the better for 
his art and for the world. 

If these conditions be fulfilled by the artist and by the pub- 
lic, the production of good, if not of great, works of art will be 
assured. 





Arr. II. — Climatology of the United States. By Lorin 
Buropcer. Philadelphia. 1857. 8vo. 


Tue consideration of the question, “‘ What caused the Seces- 
sion of the South?” important as it was, during the prosecution 
of the war, in determining the policy of the Administration, is 
of still greater importance, now that the war is ended, in its 
bearings upon the problem of reconstruction. For it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that a correct solution of this problem, such a 
solution as will secure us from a repetition of the Southern Re- 
bellion, by removing or neutralizing the influences which gave 
it birth, is only possible on the condition of a thorough com- 
prehension of the nature of those influences. In the discussion 
to which this well-appreciated necessity has given rise, many 
theories have been educed both at home and abroad, and each 
has had its earnest supporters; and yet all of these theories 
seem doubly defective, either as the basis of a scheme of recon- 
struction or as the foundation of hopes for the future. First, 
in that they assign secondary causes, while behind them lies 
something which explains their own presence, and which, hav- 
ing produced them in the past, will probably exert a like effect 
in the future. Second, in that a great class of potent influ- 
ences are totally neglected, namely, those effects of geographi- 
cal situation which may be embraced in the term “climatic in- 
fluences.” The power of these influences in diversifying men 
and nations is now generally acknowledged ; and when we con- 
sider the variety of climate in the United States, — greater, 
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perhaps, than that existing in any other nation of ancient or 
modern times, — the disregard of this element in the discussion 
of the causes of Secession appears to be one of the most re- 
markable facts in the history of political philosophy. The at- 
tempt will be made in this paper to show that climatic influ- 
ences have not only affected the mental and moral character of 
the people of the South in a manner hostile to the Union, but 
have also generated those secondary causes commonly assigned 
as explanatory of Secession. The bearings of these truths 
upon the future stability of the Union, and consequently upon 
the question of reconstruction, will then be considered. 

In the discussion of this question, we desire in the first place 
to show the secondary nature and consequent incompleteness 
of the causes commonly assigned as accounting for the dis- 
similarity between the North and Scuth which resulted in 
Secession. F 

Chief among these is slavery. This “ sum of all villanies,” 
as Wesley aptly called it, breeds or aggravates so many social 
evils, that it is by no means wonderful that it should be consid- 
ered the cause of all the phenomena which preceded and brought 
on Secession ; and yet, in assigning it as the cause of Secession, 
for the purposes of history or statesmanship, the double defect 
of which we have spoken is strikingly manifest. 

First, since it fails to account for its own presence. All the 
original Northern States held slaves, but one by one abolished 
‘‘ the institution,” while the Southern States retained it. Here 
is a dissimilarity back of slavery which itself needs explanation. 
No one will suppose, for an instant, that the superior piety or 
humanity of the North accounts for this. There must have 
been some influences at work here which may powerfully affect 
the future, as they have affected the past. The influences so 
potent in retaining slavery, against the opinions of the civilized 
world, may be such as will tend to revive it, though under an- 
other name and form. 

And secondly, slavery alone cannot account for the devotion 
of the South to free trade, for the prominence and power of 
the doctrine of State rights, or for the growth of a virtual aris- 
tocracy, all of which facts exerted a great influence upon Se- 
cession. 
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If any of these facts is assigned as the cause of Secession, its 
own origin still remains unaccounted for, while, moreover, any 
one of them is an insufficient explanation of that which we seek 
to account for. As regards free trade, the strength of this 
principle in the South arose from her almost exclusive devotion 
to agriculture, the North encouraging a diversity of pursuits. 
Here is a dissimilarity which needs explanation, and one which 
has always existed, as well while the Northern States held 
slaves, as since the passage of their emancipation laws. During 
the seventeenth century repeated attempts were made to estab- 
lish manufactures in Virginia, but they signally failed, while 
proving successful in Massachusetts. The question, Why were 
manufactures never established in the South, as in the North? 
requires solution. That the devotion of the South to free trade 
was not alone sufficient to produce Secession has been so often 
and ably shown, that nothing need be added. 

Again, taking the doctrine of State rights, the question arises, 
Why was this more powerful at the South than at the North? 
Or, taking the aristocracy of the South as the cause of Seces- 
sion, a theory which perhaps would number more adherents 
than any other, the question remains, Why was there an aris- 
tocratic power at the South, and not at the North? For some 
years it has been the fashion in certain Southern circles to 
attribute this diversity to “inherent natural differences,” the 
South claiming a superior aristocratic origin. This “ vulgar 
mode of accounting for the diversities of conduct and charac- 
ter,” as John Stuart Mill calls it, is rapidly falling into disuse, 
even when based upon correct data. But in this case all the 
early history of the country confirms Hildreth when he says: 
** Both in Virginia and New England, the difference between 
‘ gentlemen’ and ‘ those of the common sort’ was very palpa- 
ble.” * Colonial annals show that the aristocracy was as 
marked in Massachusetts as in the “Old Dominion”; while in 
New York was seen in the patroons, the proprietors of the man- 
ors, the wealthiest and most powerful aristocracy in the Colo- 
nies. So‘the question arises here, as in the other cases, Why 
has the aristocracy died out in the North, and strengthened in 





* History of the United States, Vol. I. p. 509. 
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the South? It can hardly be because of slavery ; for the decline 
in the North and the growth in the South of aristocratic feel- 
ings were as marked and rapid while the Northern Colonies 
held slaves, as at any time since the abolition of slavery. 

We apprehend that the only answer to these questions, and 
consequently the only complete explanation of the diversities 
between the North and South which resulted in Secession, is to 
be found in the diversity of the soil and climate of the Northern 
and Southern States. 

And first as to slavery. In the North isa barren, sterile soil, 
compared with the rich, exuberant lands of the South. In the 
North it is a work of some difficulty to obtain the necessaries 
of life ; hence no drones can be allowed, every man’s labor must 
be of a valuable kind. Slave labor was not profitable here ; it 
did not return the expense of feeding, clothing, and warming ; 
while in the South less food, less clothing, and scarcely any 
fuel are required, and food is obtained at comparatively little 
cost. Where expenses are so slight, even the poor labor of the 
slave is profitable, or at least certainly was so in early times, 
when slaves were cheap. To the superior fertility of the soil, 
in itself partially the result of warmth of temperature, the more 
direct effect of a kindly climate must also be added. This in 
the South permits the cultivation of staples forbidden by Na- 
ture to the colder North, — tobacco in early Colonial times, af- 
terwards rice, sugar, and cotton. These latter require large 
tracts of ground, and can be produced by unskilled labor, but 
need it in large quantities. Hence a double reason explains the 
firm establishment and retention of slavery in the South ; and 
the same reasons account for the marked preponderance of in- 
dented white servants during Colonial times. 

In addition to this influence, the effect of the climate upon 
intellectual and religious education, to be noticed hereafter, 
would render the South less susceptible to the moral argu- 
ments which undoubtedly had some share in the abolition of 
slavery at the North. 

Secondly, as to the diverse pursuits of the sections. Why 
were not manufactures established in the South, as well as in ~ 
the North ? Not, as some persons would have us believe, be- 
cause, needing skilled labor, the white mechanic would not 
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work by the side of the slave. As we have remarked before, 
this error is exposed by the fact that manufactures were estab- 
lished in the North nearly two centuries before the abolition of 
slavery. : 

But in New England, where manufactures succeeded, while 
they failed in Virginia, the soil gave but a bare subsistence, 
leaving nothing for luxury, and affording little for exportation 
as payment for foreign manufactured goods. The natural resort 
was to a home production of those articles which they could 
not afford to purchase abroad ; and consequently we see from 
the earliest days the manufacture of linen, cotton, and woollen 
clothes, iron, &c. But in the South just the reverse was seen. 
During the early Colonial times the great staple was tobacco, 
which the planters were ,obliged to send to England for sale. 
And the proceeds of this tobacco purchased the articles of dress 
which the New England Colonist was compelled to manufac- 
ture.* For this reason manufactures were not established in 
the Southern Colonies. No class of society needed them to 
supply the necessaries or comforts of life; and in such a state 
of affairs, they never have been, and probably never will be, 
successful. The causes which prevented their establishment 
at a later day, when the population had increased, and the 
lands become exhausted, will be spoken of hereafter. 

The same influences which made New England manufactur- 
ing also made her commercial, and nurtured her fisheries ; 
while the want of incentives to these branches of industry in 
the South were, of course, the same which prevented manufac- 
tures. We have said nothing of England’s colonial policy as 
an element in these questions ; for, as it was about the.same in 
each case, it does not affect the argument. 

We have thus shown that the retention of slavery, and the 
exclusive devotion of the South to agriculture, were the results 
of her geographical situation. We now desire to show how 
this exclusive devotion to agriculture, together with the direct 
effect of the warm climate upon individuals, fostered the aris- 
tocracy of the South. Regarding the influence of slavery, we 
need add little to the immense amount already written and 





* See this commented on in Jefferson’s Notes, Query 19. 
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spoken upon this subject. We only design to show that some 
of the phenomena usually attributed to slavery have no con- 
nection with it; while other phenomena which it has affected 
would probably have reached the same result without its influ- 
ence, although after a longer period of time. An example of 
the first has already been given in the failure of the Southern 
Colonies to establish manufactures ; and an example of the lat- 
ter is the aristocracy of the South. 

It has been often remarked by writers upon political philos- 
ophy, that the country wholly devoted to agriculture necessa- 
rily tends to aristocracy, despotism, or some form of enslavement 
of the masses. Mr. H. E. Carey devotes nearly the whole of 
his work on “ Social Science” to supporting and illustrating 
this proposition. Montesquieu, in “ The Spirit of Laws,” no 
tices this tendency, supporting himself by a quotation from 
Cicero.* Buckle devotes some sixty pages of his * History of 
Civilization ” to showing the truth of this statement, as applied 
to countries lying in warm latitudes, like the Southern States. 
Other authorities will be cited farther on. 

But, viewing the subject in the light of reason rather than of 
authority, and employing as convenient tests the conditions 
which Webster, in his speech at Plymouth, and after him De 
Tocqueville,¢ assign as the causes of the maintenance of demo- 
cratic institutions in this country, — namely, universal educa- 
tion, religious training, and the general division of landed 
property, —the manner in which the exclusive devotion of the 
South to agriculture, and the more direct effects of the warmth 
of her climate, cause her tendency to aristocracy, will be suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

From the large plantations required by her great staples 
arose a necessary dispersion of population, — that scattered set- 
tlement, and absence of small towns, which strike a Northerner 
so forcibly in travelling through any Southern State. And, in 
fact, in a purely agricultural country, whatever the staple may 
be, there can be but few towns, since these are in modern times 
generally the result of manufacturing or commercial activity. 
Most of the large and many small towns of the North are 





* Book XVIII. Chap. 1. t Vol. I. Chap. 2. 
¢ Democracy in America, Vol. I. Chap. 17. 
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formed around such centres. The influence of these aggrega- 
tions of men upon their progress in civilization is a matter of 
common historical observation.* 

And the importance of their absence from the South can 
hardly be exaggerated. It prevented the general establishment 
of newspapers, of the lecture-room, that great educator, and, 
to an extent, of the town-meetings and frequent political assem- 
blages which are made so powerful as educational agents in the 
North. In a country so sparsely settled, and so devoid of small 
towns as intellectual centres, a general common-school system, 
or, in fact, any general educational system, is impossible. And 
the difference in this respect between the North and South 
was as marked in Colonial times as now. Berkeley, a Colonial 
Governor of Virginia, writing home to England, thanked God 
that there were no free schools in his Colony, as in the North. 

And, again, the fact of the exuberance of the soil is hostile 
to any general intellectual activity. The labor of a few months 
gives the small proprietor food for the year ; and, like all men 
without the stimulus of want, his months of freedom from ne- 
cessary toil are spent in idleness, with its consequent unfitness 
for labor during the next season, thus leading to ignorance, 
dissipation, — in short, the degradation of the poor whites. It 
is with nations as with individuals; the heirship of great riches 
is seldom conducive to general mental development. 

And we should add to these two still another consideration, — 
the direct effects of the warmth of climate upon_ individuals. 
This is opposed as well to intellectual as to bodily activity, and 
would prevent those energetic struggles for the acquisition of 
knowledge which are seen so often among the agricultural 
people of the North. 

Considering these influences, we need not attribute a great 
weight to slavery in causing such a condition of education as 
all the Southern States exhibit. For example, in Virginia, in 
1848, there were 166,000 youths between the ages of seven and 
sixteen years ; of these, 126,000 attended no schools, and re- 
ceived no education.f 





* Wealth of Nations, Book III. Chap. 4. Notes and Illustrations to Robertson’s 
Charles the Fifth. 

t Cited from Harrison’s History of Virginia, by F. L. Olmsted, “ Seaboard Slave 
States,” p. 173. 
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Moreover, this sparseness of population, absence of small 
towns, richness of soil, and warmth of climate also prevent the 
religious education so important as the supporter of democratic 
ideas. The reports of colporteurs, travelling among the “ poor 
whites,” read like missionary letters from India or Africa. 
One writes: “ Visited sixty families ; forty-one destitute of the 
Bible ; average of their going to church, once in seven years. 
Some grown-up youths had never heard a prayer or sermon 
before mine.” 

Such books as those of Kirke and Olmsted give a sad pic- 
ture of the religious and moral degradation of these people. 
This religious ignorance cannot be wholly ascribed to slavery ; 
for certainly ministers enough can be found, both at home and 
abroad, who can defend slavery from the Bible, and who have 
no scruples against living among a slave-holding population. 
But churches, like schools, cannot exist where the people are 
too widely scattered to furnish supporting congregations. And 
though Northern farmers may go several miles to church or 
Sunday school, this obstacle is almost morally insuperable to 
an indolent people, dwelling in a warm climate, where the 
roads are impassable in winter, and in the summer exertion is 
the burden of life. 

We should, however, discriminate between that moral ob- 
liquity which seems to be consistent with pro-slavery Christian- 
ity, and that moral and religious blindness which results from 
want of Christian teaching. The former, so forcibly illustrated 
in the conduct of the Christian leaders of the Rebellion, un- 
doubtedly was mainly caused by slavery ; while the latter has 
no more necessary connection with it than the heathenism of 
the Ashantee prince has with his participation in the slave- 
trade.* 

In addition to these effects upon intellectual and religious 
education of an exclusive devotion to agriculture, we must 





* The inferiority in education and positive morality of the inhabitants of rural 
districts is ably discussed in an essay on “ Rural Life,” by Dr. Holland (Lessons in 
Life, p. 162). See also Kay’s “ Social Condition of the English People,” which 
but confirms the opinion of all travellers, that the English peasant is not only more 
ignorant, but more immoral, than the inhabitants of manufacturing towns. Also 
Hume’s “ Essay on Agriculture”; Buckle’s “ History of Civilization,” Vol. I. p. 273 
and note 86, Amer. ed.; Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” Book III. Chap. 4. 
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consider its effect upon the third condition of democratic insti- 
tutions, the general division of property in land. And in 
regard to this, it appears that all purely agricultural countries 
naturally tend from such a distribution, and to the accumula- 
tion of landed property in the hands of: a few. 

Estates grow by accretion. The rich man is able to tide 
over a bad harvest, and buys in the land which his poor neigh- 
bor, barely able to support himself in ordinary times, is obliged 
to sell at a great sacrifice. The most notable instance of this 
is recorded in the forty-seventh chapter of Genesis, where, 
during the famine in Egypt, Pharaoh bought up all the land 
of the kingdom. Illustrations of this gravitation of property to 
the hands of the wealthy may be gathered from every quarter 
of the earth, and from the history of almost every nation. 
Buckle, in his “ History of Civilization,” traces the process in 
a few nations, Egypt, ancient Mexico, India, and Peru, show- 
ing why the principle is especially true of countries lying in 
warm latitudes. John Stuart Mill thus speaks of Rome: 
“ When inequality of wealth once commences, in a community 
not constantly engaged in repairing by industry the injuries 
of fortune, its advances are’ gigantic ; the great masses swal- 
low up the smaller. The Roman Empire ultimately became 
covered with the vast landed possessions of a comparatively 
few families, for whose luxury, and still more for whose osten- 
tation, the most costly products were raised, while the cultiva- 
tors of the soil were slaves, or small tenants in a nearly servile 
condition. From this time the wealth of the empire progres- 
sively declined.”* At this point in the history of Rome, the 
vast tribute exacted from conquered nations, together with the 
toil of their ancestors in overcoming the obstacles of nature, 
had effected for the inhabitants of Rome what a bounteous na- 
ture had done for their southern provinces, as for our Southern 
States, in creating a state of affairs in which the bare necessa- 
ries of life could be obtained with almost no labor. 

In a cold climate, among a commercial and manufacturing 
people, such concentration of property in families is impossible, 
unless produced by laws or customs of primogeniture, or other 





* Political Economy, Vol. I. p. 36, Amer. ed. 
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abnormal means. In the North, we find that the great estates 
held a hundred years ago by the patroons, or grantees of 
patents, have mostly dwindled away to the size of ordinary 
farms. 

The fluctuations and contingencies of trade, or even the 
natural division among children, equalizes property ; so that the 
descendants of wealthy men, in the third or fourth generation, 
are rarely by inheritance in affluent circumstances. In addi- 
tion to this process of levelling down the rich, which is true in a 
smaller degree of agricultural countries, there is the more pow- 
erful equalizing process, among a manufacturing or commer- 
cial people, of elevating the poor. These departments of indus- 
try open a field for the display of mechanical or business talents 
such as agricultural pursuits never afford. The operative in 
the factory often makes a valuable mechanical or scientific dis- 
covery, and becomes rich by his invention ; and the office boy, 
beginning life by sweeping out the counting-room or store, often 
rises, through the successive grades of clerkships, to an equal- 
ity with his employer. And in this each is aided by the edu- 
cation of the school rendered possible by the towns which these 
branches of industry establish. 

But the peasant or poor white tilling the ground has no 
such opportunities as this ; his fate is fixed; he dies as he has 
lived, fortunate if a kind Heaven permits his dust to mingle 
with that of his fathers in the soil which he trod when living. 
When the cultivator of the soil lives near a market, like a great 
city, there is a field for the exercise of certain talents, in rais- 
ing vegetables, fruits, and flowers for sale, and so far an oppor- 
tunity for him to rise. But in a country with so few towns as 
the South, even this narrow field is wanting. 

In addition to these considerations, general in their nature, 
is the special fact applicable to the South, that her great staples 
afford a peculiar advantage to capital. They require extensive 
and valuable machinery in their preparation for market, which 
the poor cultivator cannot purchase. And, moreover, a large 
force of labor is required, but only during a short season of the 
year. This the small cultivator cannot hire from others like 
himself, since all need it at the same time; nor without capi- 
tal can he support dependants, whether slaves or hired laborers, 
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to supply this labor. Thus by both these means the competi- 
tion of the poor with the rich is prevented, and the large land- 
holder stands ever ready to buy in the land which a discour- 
aged or necessitous small proprietor may offer for sale. 

We thus see why political power has remained so long in the 
hands of certain families in the South, when we consider the 
obstacles to be encountered by those endeavoring to rise from 
the lower classes of society. 

Such are some of the effects upon society of an exclusive de- 
votion to agriculture. Tried by the three conditions first laid 
down, — general education, religious training, and division of 
property in land,— we have seen that the South was wanting. 
The result of this — ignorance, debasement, impoverishment of 
the masses, and a monopoly of wealth and power in the hands 
of a few — is a virtual aristocracy. 

There still remains the consideration of one other cause of 
this aristocratic tendency of the South. Those already enu- 
merated may be regarded as the more or less indirect effects of 
climate ; indirect, because affecting the people through the 
pursuits which the climate forces upon them. In addition to 
this is the direct influence of the temperature of the atmosphere 
upon individuals. The consequences of this, because more ap- 
parent, are better understood and more universally acknowl- 
edged than the former, and only need mention to present more 
fully the power of the forces which impel the South to an aris- 
tocracy. 

This direct effect of climate is discussed at length by Montes- 
quieu,* by Hume, Buckle, J. S. Mill,t &. A warm climate 
makes men indolent; “ energy at the call of passion they pos- 
sess in abundance, but not that which is manifested in sustained 
and persevering labor.” { With this indolence comes pride,§ 
and contempt for those who labor. And sluggishness of body 
is rarely united with that activity of mind which, taking cog- 
nizance of all the bearings of a subject, and looking far into the 
future, forms or guards good political institutions. Still more 





* Spirit of Laws, Book XIV. 
t Political Economy, Book I. Chap. 7, § 3. 
t J. S. Mill. 

§ Montesquieu, Book XIX. Chap. 9. 
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rarely is it joined to that self-restraint, willingness to sacrifice 
the present to the future, and eternal vigilance, which are the 
price of liberty. 

Thus all nations inhabiting a warm climate tend naturally to 
servitude under foreign or domestic masters, whatever may be 
their pursuits. 

We thus find, that, however other causes may have quickened 
or intensified the process, climatic influences are alone suffi- 
cient to produce an aristocratic tendency in the South, and a 
disinclination or unfitness for free, popular institutions. And 
when we consider the history of the early Colonies, remarking 
that there was a preponderance of Tories in South Carolina 
during the Revolution,* and that Massachusetts sent more sol- 
diers to fight Southern battles in that war than all the Southern 
Colonies,t and remember that at this time all held slaves, we 
shall be less inclined to attribute Southern unfitness or want 
of love for popular institutions to transient or accidental 
causes. 

It is hardly necessary to add anything upon the democratic 
tendencies of the North, since these are sufficiently obvious, re- 
sulting in a great measure from influences just the reverse of 
those operating upon the South. 

We have thus endeavored to account for the growth of the 
aristocracy in the South, and the consequent social divergence 
of the two sections, which is assigned by many as the immedi- 
ate cause of Secession. 

Regarding their antagonistic interests, the cause assigned by 
so many others, but little need be added. We have shown the 
influence of the climate in making the Southerners an agricul- 
tural people; and as such, perfect free trade seemed to almost 
the whole population (except the sugar producers of Louisiana) 
a necessity of their well-being. Whether this opinion was cor- 
rect or not we need not consider; it was their opinion, and 
probably will be that of every agricultural people to the end of 
time. And whether true or false, the belief would produce 
the same course of conduct as the fact. The power of this opin- 





* Life of Marion, cited by F. L. Olmsted, “Seaboard Slave States,” p. 503. 
t Hildreth’s History of the United States, Vol. IV. p 208. 
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ion of interest is seen in the relation of the West to Secession. 

The soil and climate devoted the West, as the South, to agri- 
culture ; and only by skilful management, as many believe, 
were several of the Western States prevented from joining the 
Secession movement. So strong was interest in producing 
Secession. 

As the South were advocates of free trade, so the Middle and 
‘ Eastern States mostly supported a tariff. And the soundness 
of their views, as in the case of the South, has no connection 
‘with the argument. Thus climatic influences produced the 
* antagonism of interests, as well as the social divergence of the 
sections. 

We spoke at the outset of the prominence and power at the 
South of the doctrine of State rights, which is sometimes as- 
signed as the cause of Secession, saying that, admitting its influ- 
ence, some explanation of its presence is required. Yet little 
need be said upon the subject. Given a divergence of institu- 
_ tions and an antagonism of interests, with a people uneducated 

to self-restraint, incapable of looking into the future, apt from 
_ their ignorance to magnify the disadvantages and under-esti- 
‘mate the benefits of a union, and some theory could easily be 
found to justify a separation. This the doctrine of State sover- 
eignty afforded ; harmless as a mere theory, it became powerful 
for evil only from the causes which we have shown above re- 
‘sulted from climatic influences. Such have been the effects of 
climate in the past, such they will be in the future, unless re- 
sisted by moral forces powerful enough to restrain them ; for 
' Nature’s laws are uniform, constant, and implacable. 

If climate, and not accidental causes, created the present 
aristocracy in the South, or was alone sufficiently powerful to 
_ have created it in a longer time, under the same conditions it will 

raise up another, though the whole existing population be exter- 
minated and the land parcelled out among Northern soldiers. 
If climate is alone sufficient to make the poor whites such as now 
they are, — ignorant, irreligious, and impoverished, — it would 
degrade to their level even the transplanted yeomanry of New . 
~ England. If climate devoted the South to agriculture, and 
so made her an advocate of free trade, it will still oppose manu- 
factures, and make her a more bitter opponent of a tariff. And 
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lastly, if Secession and civil war were, as most thinking men 
believe, the legitimate results of this natural divergence of insti- 
tutions and antagonism of interests, if these are not arrested, 
what must the future bear but wars, since the laws of Nature 
are invariable ? 

The discussion of the influence of climate has been thus far 
extended, in order to show more fully than is generally at- 
tempted the nature and difficulty of the problem presented to 
our people for solution. Its importance is sufficiently appre- 
hended, as the almost universal desire for the legal abolition 
of slavery proves. The Constitutional amendment has been so 
generally favored, because men felt that slavery was the dis- 
cordant element, the removal of which would secure future 
stability. But if the arguments here presented are valid, the 
delusiveness of this expectation will be readily seen. If slavery 
does not produce the exclusive devotion of the South to agri- 
culture which makes her an advocate of free trade, its removal 
will not wean her from it. And if an aristocracy would arise 
in the South in the absence of the negro element, the abolition 
of slavery will not remove the opposition to popular institutions 
and contempt of labor, which inhere in aristocracy. Moreover, 
the brutality, licentiousness, and disregard of personal rights 
which accompany negro slavery, and which we regard rather 
as foul excrescences upon thie Southern oligarchy than as vital 
elements of its hostility to the Union, — even these will hardly 
be removed by the Constitutional amendment prohibiting slav- 
ery. For this long train of evils, which excites the indignation 
and evokes the protest of philanthropists, leading, as some main- 
tain, to the late civil war, springs from man’s irresponsible 
power over man, call it by what name we will,—slavery, peon- 
age, or serfdom. Leave now the freed but proscribed blacks to 
the almost illimitable power of State legislation, and what may 
we.expect? The negro may be sold into apprenticeship, or may 
be prohibited from the witness-stand, and then the employer has 
an irresponsible power over the employed. The word “slavery,” 
in the Amendment, is too indefinite a term, and is little aided 
by its adjunct, “involuntary servitude”; if the slavery agita- 
tion caused the late Rebellion, the mere construction of these 
words would be sufficient to create another. 
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We often hear it said, that the mere suppression of the Re- 
bellion will be sufficient to prevent its repetition; but this 
assertion all history falsifies. If the causes which produced it 
still retain their vigor, wars and victories, confiscations, and ex- 
ecution of the leaders, will be but palliatives, temporary expe- 
dients, no more effectual to prevent future rebellions than they 
were in England against the Stuarts, or than they have been 
in Ireland, or in Poland. If now a remedy can be found to 
heal this division between the sections, there must be no delay 
in its application ; it must be used while the horrors of war are 
fresh in the minds of the people, and while the late aristocracy 
of the South is powerless. Since the South tends to an aris- 
tocracy ; since all the large estates will not be confiscated, thus 
leaving some rich men; and since Northern settlers will rapid- 
ly acquire large fortunes, and become, as heretofore, the most 
intense Southerners, — this new-born aristocracy, supported 
again by a party in the North, as in the nature of things it will 
be, soon will acquire too great a power to permit any of those 
changes which now are possible. Time heals many diseases in 
- the body politic ; but, as we learned from slavery, some it only 
aggravates. 

We cannot permit Secession ; for the same Nature which has 
established these causes of discord and disunion has, by the 
stern decrees of geographical configuration, marked out this 
country for one people and one government. If,on the one 
hand, she seems to compel separation, on the other she com- 
mands union. But climate we cannot change. What, then, 
can be done? Are we thus the children of fate, the playthings 
of the elements? It cannot be. There must be some recon- 
ciliation between these decrees of Nature, if we can only find it. 

We are taught every day, that, though man cannot destroy, 
he can direct natural forces ; and if civilization and science are 
of any value, it is in teaching how to subdue Nature’s laws, 
and make them servants instead of masters. “If,” as says 
Emerson, “ fate is so prevailing, man also is part of it, and can 
control fate with fate.” 

We have seen that the chief denationalizing effect of cli- 
mate in this country is in rendering the South wholly agri- 
cultural, since this tends to aristocracy and free trade. The 
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obvious remedy is the general establishment of manufactures, 
which, as already shown, are democratic in their influence. 
The problem is, How can this be effected ? 

Many attempts were made, in the years preceding the war, 
to establish various manufactures in the South, most of which 
were unsuccessful. An examination of the causes of their 
failure will show the prospect of future success, and the assist- 
ance needed for that object. 

In the first place, the failure was not due to the want of nat- 
ural advantages. That “ great free soil wedge,” the Alleghany 
range, extending through Virginia, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, into Alabama and Georgia, itself larger than all Great 
Britain, contains inexhaustible stores of coal, iron, salt, lime- 
stone, &c., with water-power enough to turn the machinery of 
the world. And, in fact, abundant supplies of iron and coal 
are found in most of the Southern States, and water-power is 
equally abundant. In addition to these are copper, lead, zinc, 
marble, &c.; while cotton, the great staple, is at their door. 

Nor can we attribute the failure to difficulty in obtaining 
labor. The factories which have been successfully established 
have experienced no such obstacle. It was the common testi- 
mony of Southern manufacturers, that three times as much 
labor was offered, unskilled to be sure, as could be employed. 

Nor was it due to the necessary unprofitableness of the in- 
vestment. When manufactures gained a foothold, as they 
sometimes did, they were largely profitable. 

Having considered what were not the obstacles to the manu- 
facturing interest of the South, we are prepared to treat of 
those which did exist. In the first place, those enumerated as 
opposing their establishment in Colonial times operated, though 
to a modified extent. In addition to these was public opinion. 
Perhaps Jefferson was mainly instrumental in fostering this by 
his condemnation of the manufacturing classes in his Notes 
on Virginia.* For although more extended observation caused 
a radical change of his opinions,} these new views never gained 
publicity. Manufactures were felt to be opposed to the insti- 
tutions of the South ; a South Carolina paper called mechanics 





* Query 19. 
t See Randall’s Life of Jefferson, Vol. IIL. pp. 428 - 438. 
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“vests to society, dangerous among the slave population.” * 
This opposition in many cases exhibited itself in the destruc- 
tion of factories erected by Northern capital, of which the 
ruins seen by our army on the Peninsula — one on the James 
River above Newport News, and another near Lee’s Mills— 
are illustrations. But the educated men in the South, even 
before this war, comparing their material poverty with the 
wealth of New England, began to see that manufactures 
were absolutely necessary to their existence. The fallacy 
that a people could prosper, even in @ material point of view, 
by exclusive devotion to agriculture, was by actual sad experi- 
ment finally exploded. So we find a Governor of Virginia 
earnestly advocating and recommending the introduction of 
manufactures. The result of this war, introducing a new ele- 
ment of population, will probably quench the last sparks of this 
opposition of public opinion. But this obstacle probably never 
operated to any considerable extent, save in the rural districts, 
among the more ignorant classes of society. In the cities, 
where the semblance of law and order was more efficiently 
maintained, the failure may be traced mainly to one cause 
alone ; the same which, in the opinions of the old Whig party, 
_ ruined so often this branch of Northern industry, — competition 
and custom. 

It would be unnecessary to dilate upon this subject, were 
it not a matter so little understood by one class of our po- 
litical economists, and never applied at home by another. 
Those who believe that capital will necessarily flow to the place 
where the largest profits can be earned, will probably also hold 
that purchasers always buy the cheapest goods, if not of inferior 
quality. Hence, if cotton goods could have been sold for less 
by Southern manufacturers than by Northern, they would have 
found purchasers enough. Space is not afforded to refute 
either of these fallacies; but the upholders of the first may be 
referred to one advocate of free trade, Adam Smith; + and an- 
other free-trader can answer the second class.{ But to students 
of the subject it is only necessary to show how these admitted 





* Olmsted's Seaboard Slave States, p. 512. 
t See Wealth of Nations, Book IV. Chap. 2. 
tJ. S. Mill’s Political Economy, Vol. I. Book II. Chap. 4, § 3. 
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influences affected the South. The absence. of a tariff ruined 
them by an inundation of English goods ; its presence crushed 
tlrem no less by the fabrics of New England. The mode of ac- 
counting for the latter fact must necessarily be by an enumer- 
ation of some of the arguments used so feelingly by Northern 
manufacturers for explaining England’s power over our mar- 
kets, under a non-protective system. First, preponderance 
of capital. The greater the capital employed up to a certain 
point, the more cheaply, of course, manufactured goods can 
be produced and sold. From this the South suffered, and yet 
could, as we have seen, with small capital, have succeeded but 
for the other power which capital affords, that of underselling for 
a time, at an absolute loss to the underseller, in order to run off 
competition. In 1815, Henry Brougham, now Lord Brougham, 
understanding fully England’s commercial policy, declared in 
Parliament, that “ England could afford to incur some loss on the 
export of English goods, for the purpose of destroying foreign 
manufactures in their cradle.” And the London Times stated 
that the combination, during three or four years, for this purpose, 
cost between one and a half and two million dollars. And as 
England has treated the North, so New England has treated the 
South. The history of one town in South Carolina will illus- 
‘trate this, as also the beneficial effects of the establishment of 
manufactories. In the village of Graniteville, near Charleston, 
S. C., about one thousand persons were before the war gath- 
ered together by one cotton-mill; some working as factory 
hands, others raising produce for their support. The company 
supported day and Sunday schools for the children. This mill 
bought yearly four thousand bales of cotton, and sold four mil- 
lion yards of cloth, better than English or Northern goods. But 
for several years the owners sold their goods at or under cost 
of manufacture, in order to get them into market ; and having 
a large capital, were finally successful. 

Another reason for the power of the North over the Southern 
market was priority of establishment of manufactures. Mill 
says: ‘* The superiority of one country over another in a branch 
of production often arises only from-having begun it sooner. 
There may be no inherent advantage on one part, or disadvan- 
tage on the other, but only a present superiority of acquired 
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skill and experience.”* This superiority was shown, in the case 
of the South, in two ways. First, by absence of skilled labor. 
The production of a body of skilled artisans is a work of long 
time and favorable circumstances. For want of them, England 
could not compete with the Netherlands or France till the atroci- 
ties of Philip and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove 
the workmen to her shores whom she herself could not produce. 
For fine work, a few operatives imported into a country might 
suffice to teach a people, already accustomed to manufactures, 
the secrets of their art; but in the South is needed a whole 
manufacturing population, which must be raised at home, the 
number required being too large for importation. The second 
effect of this prior establishment of manufactures in the North 
is occupation of the market, — an advantage not generally no- 
ticed by political economists, yet one whose influence is daily 
seen. Persons accustomed to purchase goods at one place for 
years change with reluctance. When used to goods of a certain 
brand, they distrust even a better article with another stamp ; 
and, in fact, in most branches of business the age of an estab- 
lishment is a presumption for or against the article presented, 
often too strong to be overthrown by evidence. Some people 
purchase many articles of foreign manufacture, although as good 
a home production is offered at a smaller price. So our wine-, 
merchants send a mixture to France, which reimported sells 
for champagne. The proof of the influence of this in the South 
is the fact, that often, before the war, Southern manufactured 
goods were sent to New York to be reshipped to the South 
for sale, under the name of Northern fabrics. Southern goods 
would not sell, because not known. And in fact, the products 
of a few Southern mills formed so small a part of the stock 
which a merchant would buy in the fall, that, in the absence 
of a large Southern city like New York, where he could lay in 
his stock, it was cheaper for him to buy all together in one 
place, than to expend time and money by hunting up and 
purchasing a few cotton goods at Southern factories. 

Thus we find that the first obstacle was public opinion, the 
fear of danger to their institutions, though we see this giving 
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way under the greater dread of poverty ; while still stronger 
than this was the influence of the well-settled, long-established 
manufactories of the North,—a power explicable by reason, 
and acknowledged by the authority of free-traders and protec- 
tionists alike. 

This war has accomplished much in changing the public 
opinion of the South, and in establishing manufactures there 
of various kinds. Yet few of these, from want of capital, can be 
more than temporary furnishers of goods formerly supplied by 
the North. The North, in its preparation for the newly opened 
“Southern trade,” evidently expects the old régime. Another 
result of the war, hopeful for the future, is the liberation of 
capital (a phrase not strictly correct, but enough so for our 
purpose) in the North, which perhaps will flow into the South 
for investment. The rich man who would invest a few mil- 
lions in South Carolina cotton-factories would soon find it a 
profitable enterprise, and thereby more would be done to ce- 
ment the Union than by any compromise or political conces- 
sion. ‘The pressure of the national debt will probably sustain 
a tariff, and in a measure prevent the foreign competition which 
so often has injured the South. But it is very improbable that 
any or all of these combined will be sufficient support against 
the greatly strengthened Northern manufactures. The North, 
after two hundred years, still complains, that, unaided, it cannot 
compete with England. Can Southern mills of four years’ 
growth compete with us? But unless in some way they are 
enabled to establish this counteracting force. against aristocra- 
cy, its growth appears inevitable. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion, as if almost foreseeing this necessity, wisely made provision 
for such a case. Instead of saying that Congress alone should 
have power to lay imposts, which should be uniform, or using 
some other form of words which would require an amend- 
ment to permit a State tariff against another State, they pro- 
vided by Section 10, Article I.: “ No State shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports,” &c. This permission of course Congress can give, 
if it seems advisable ; the sums collected going into the treasury 
of the United States, as provided by the same section. On this 
subject, John Stuart Mill, an advocate of free trade, says: 
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“‘ The only case in which, on mere principles of political econ- 
omy, protecting duties can be defensible, is when they are im- 
posed temporarily (especially in a young and rising nation), in 
hopes of naturalizing a foreign industry, in itself perfectly suit- 
able to the circumstances of the country. The superiority of 
one country over another in a branch of production often arises 
only from having begun it sooner. There may be no inherent 
advantage on one part, or disadvantage on the other, but only 
a present superiority of acquired skill and experience. But it 
cannot be expected that individuals should at their own risk, 
or rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture, 
and bear the burden of carrying it on, until the producers have 
been educated up to the level of those with whom the processes 
are traditional. A protecting duty, continued for a reasonable 
time, will sometimes be the least inconvenient mode in which 
the nation can tax itself for the support of such an experi- 
ment.” * 

We at the North have urged these arguments for ourselves 
these many years; are we now willing to apply them to the 
South? We have long shown to the South philanthropy to be 
both a common and an easy virtue ; are we willing to exhibit 
wisdom and justice which are neither common nor easy? If, 
’ by some protective laws in favor of the South, easily framed and 
easily executed, we can establish manufactures there, one great 
cause of dissension will be removed; the tariff no longer direct- 
ly or indirectly will threaten the Union. 

So much political economy teaches of the mode of reconcil- 
ing the conflicting interests of North and South ; yet this alone 
will not suffice. The growth of manufactures must necessarily 
be slow, and their influence will be but gradually felt; while 
the agricultural power, at first supreme, always will be para- 
mount. Without manufactures the preservation of democratic 
principles appears impossible, the growth of aristocratic ones 
inevitable. With manufactures their perpetuation seems hope- 
ful; yet it is a contest against soil and climate, in which free- 
dom needs every possible assistance. In a country whose 
natural tendency to aristocracy is such as has been pointed out, 
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what danger may not be apprehended from the presence of a 
Pariah caste, whose debasement and incapacity for self-protec- 
tion invites to their subjection! In the North there is always 
a division into classes, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, high 
and low, but they are never permanent. They are like the 
sea and the clouds: the drop which stagnates among the weeds 
to-day, to-morrow may reflect the hues of the rainbow. - 
The constant interchange of position, preventing settled castes 
and class spirit, is our safety. But when in a state, especially 
one of aristocratic tendencies, there is a caste distinction drawn, 
permanent and unchangeable, because based upon Nature’s 
brand, setting off a race proscribed, ignorant, and necessitous, 
there a weight is thrown into the scale on the side of aristoc- 
racy which it seems impossible to counterbalance. That this is 
not an imaginary danger is shown by the example of Jamaica. 
Says Mr. Underhill: “Only the perpetual interposition of the 
British government has prevented the enfranchised negro from 
being reduced to the condition of a serf, by the selfish partisan 
legislation of the Jamaica planters.” * We must remember that 
the Southern States, when once reorganized, will have the pow- 
er to legislate as iniquitously as did the planters of Jamaica, 
with no superior Parliament to revise their actions. That con- 
scientious scruples, or considerations of interest, would restrain 
such legislation, the sad experience of the past hardly gives us 
ground to hope. Already we see in the South, wherever the 
military power is withdrawn, the incipient steps of a policy 
bearing more severely upon the negro than even the condition 
of nominal slavery, since his physical situation is more pitiable, 
while his mind is only deluded by the phantom of liberty. We 
can hardly hope that the influx of Northerners will be a coun- 
teracting force, when we consider the class of men, mostly ad- 
venturers and speculators, who will form this immigrating 
population, and remember that transplanted Northerners have 
always been the most bitter opponents of their native section, 
and the most firmly wedded to the institutions of the South. 
Overruling the decision in the “ Dred Scot case,” or allowing 
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that decision to stand, and exercis:ng the power granted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution, “ to establish an uniform rule of natu- 
ralization,” and thus making the freedmen citizens, would miti- 
gate the evil to a slight extent ; yet a terrible power would still 
be reserved to the States, sufficient, as has been already said, 
to produce all the evils attending nominal slavery in the past. 

But arm this class with the weapon of the free citizen, as 
silent and more powerful than the billet of a Borgia, and at 
once all this is changed. He now will be courted, where be- 
fore he was spurned ; interest more potent than philanthropy 
will now dictate education, where before it demanded debase- 
ment; the Pariah will now be treated with outward respect, 
and the caste barrier be swept away. Without the ballot, four 
million blacks, increasing more rapidly than the whites, may 
not only serve as the basis for another aristocracy, fatal to 
the Union, but also, in the future, bring upon the South the 
horrors of the war between races so vividly predicted by De 
Tocqueville. 

As has been shown already, if this check upon aristocracy is 
to be applied at all, it must be done at once, before the new aris- 
tocracy acquires the power to successfully oppose it. 

We are told that the negro is now unfit for the ballot, be- 
cause of his ignorance and degradation. And men using this 
argument would have us fold our arms and wait for his eleva- 
tion ; just as our fathers waited for the abolition of slavery, 
which they hoped would come some day, they knew not when 
or how. We have seen how it came. As matters now stand, 
the negro can never be better fitted for the rights of citizenship, 
since every interest in the South unites for his depression. 
Each hour’s delay increases the evil, while diminishing the pos- 
sibility of its correction. 

If an amendment to the Constitution could be passed, reg- 
ulating the status and rights of the negro, in order to secure 
the end suggested in this paper, it need not confer upon the 
illiterate black the right of immediate suffrage. We might 
learn a lesson from the framers of the Constitution, and provide 
that, after a term of years, no distinction should be made be- 
cause of color; in the mean time giving the ballot to those who 
can read and write. The knowledge that in say twenty years 
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this addition would be made to their voting population would 
make it for the immediate interest of the South to educate her 
future voters. But the passage of such an amendment is hard- 
ly possible. The one abolishing slavery has not yet been rati- 
fied ; and, unless ratified, there is, according to the theory of 
President Johnson, nothing to prevent the re-establishment of 
even nominal slavery by the reorganized States. Public opin- 
ion at the North would not be ready for another amendment 
«until it would be too late. . 

The only feasible method of accomplishing this vital result 
seems to be by the action of Congress. The Supreme Court, 
the tribunal of last peaceable resort, has decided that the con- 
flict of the last four years has been a war,—that the South 
have been belligerents. Being such, their States now, by virtue 
of our victory, occupy the position of conquered territory, over 
which Congress has legislative control. And as the ordinance 
for the government of the Northwestern Territory was effect- 
ual to exclude slavery from the Northwestern States, so Con- 
gress might pass an ordinance fixing the status of the negro in 
the South, and would have the power to make this ordinance 
effectual. 

But we do not desire to consider further the means by which 
this restraint upon the aristocratic tendency of the South may 
be secured ; we only wish to show its necessity. If this can 
be made apparent, the mode of its application can be easily 
settled. 

These, then, seem to be two indispensable conditions of the 
preservation of democratic ideas in the South, and the perpetu- 
ity of the Union, — suffrage to the negro, and permission to the 
Southern States to protect their manufactures till they shall be 
able to compete with the North. Alone neither can be suffi- 
cient ; together, the successful result is by no means certain, 
but it may be hoped for. 
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Art. III.— Mantova e Sua Provincia, per ? Avvocato BarTOLO- 
mEoO ArricHi. [Section of the work entitled: Grande Il- 
lustrazione del Lombardo-Veneto, ossia Storia delle Citta, 
dei Borghi, Communi, Castelli, etc., fino ai Tempi moderni. 
Per Cura di Cesare Cantu, e d’ aliri Literati. Milano. 
1859.] 


In that desperate depth of Hell where Dante beholds the 
Diviners doomed to pace with backward-twisted faces, and turn 
forever on the past the rainy eyes once bent too daringly on 
the future, the sweet guide of the Tuscan poet points out among 
the damned the daughter of a Theban king, and discourses to 
his charge : — 

Manto was she : through many lands she went 
Seeking, and paused where I was born, at last. 
Therefore I choose thou be on me intent 

A little. When from life her father passed, 

And they of Bacchus’ city became slaves, 
Long time about the world the daughter cast. 

Up in fair Italy is a lake that laves 
The feet of Alps that lock in Germany : 

Benaco called. . . . 

And Peschiera in strong harness sits 
To front the Brescians and Bergamo, 

Where one down-curving shore the other meets. 

There all the gathered waters outward flow 
That may not in Benaco’s bosom rest, 

And down through pastures green a river go. 

Soon as the current southward turns the crest, 
Benaco no more, but Mincio we know 
As far as to Governo, where, its quest 

Ended at last, it falls into the Po. 

But far it has not sought before a plain 
It finds and floods, out-creeping wide and slow 

To be the steaming summer’s offence and bane. 
Here passing by, the fierce, unfriendly maid 
Saw land in the middle of the sullen main, 

Wild and unpeopled, and here, unafraid 
Of human neighborhood, she made her lair, 
Rested, and with her menials wrought her trade, 

And lived, and left her empty body there. 

Then the sparse people that were scattered near 
Gathered upon that island, everywhere 
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Compassed about with swamps and kept from fear. 
They built their city above the witch’s grave, 
And for her sake that first made dwelling there 

The name of Mantua to their city gave. 


To this account of the first settlement of Mantua, Virgil adds 
a warning to his charge to distrust all other histories of the city’s 
foundation ; and Dante is so thoroughly persuaded of its truth, 
that he declares all other histories shall be to him as so many 
lifeless embers. Nevertheless, divers chroniclers of Mantua 
reject the tradition here given as fabulous ; and the carefullest 
and most ruthless of these traces the city’s origin, not to the 
unfriendly maid, but to the Etruscan King Ocno, fixing the pre- 
cise date of its foundation at thirty years before the Trojan war, 
one thousand five hundred and thirty-nine years after the crea- 
tion of the world, three hundred years before Rome, and nine 
hundred and fifteen years after the flood, while Abimelech was 
judge in Israel. “And whoever,” says the compiler of the 
“Flower of the Mantuan Chronicles,” (it is a very dry and 
musty flower, indeed,) citing doughty authorities for all his 
facts and figures, —“ whoever wishes to understand this more 
curiously, let him read the said authors, and he will be sat- 
isfied.” 

But we are as little disposed to unsettle the reader’s faith in 
the Virgilian tradition, as to part with our own ; and we there- 
fore uncandidly hold back the names of the authorities cited. 
This tradition was in fact the only thing concerning Mantuan 
history present to our thoughts as we rode toward the city, 
one afternoon of a pleasant Lombard spring; and when we 
came in sight of the ancient hold of sorcery, with the languid 
waters of its lagoons lying sick at its feet, we recognized at least 
the topographical truth of Virgil’s description. But old and 
mighty walls now surround the spot which Manto found sterile 
and lonely in the heart of the swamp formed by the Mincio, no 
longer Benaco ; and the dust of the witch is multitudinously 
hidden under the edifices of a city whose mighty domes, towers, 
and spires make its approach one of the stateliest in the world. 
It is a prospect on which you may dwell long as you draw to- 
ward the city, for the road from the railway station winds 
through some two miles of flat meadow-land before it reaches 
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the gate of the stronghold which the Italians call the first hope 
of the winner of the land, and the last hope of the loser of Italy. 
Indeed, there is no haste in any of the means of access to. Man- 
tua. It lies scarce forty miles south of Verona, and you are 
three hours in journeying this distance in the placid railway 
train,—a distance which Romeo, returning to Verona from 
his exile in Mantua, no doubt travelled in less time. There 
is abundant leisure to study the scenery on the way; but it 
scarcely repays perusal, for it lacks the beauty of the usual 
Lombard landscape. The soil is red, stony, and sterile; the 
orchard-trees are scant and slender, and not wedded with the 
caressing vines which elsewhere in North Italy garland happier 
trees and stretch gracefully from trunk to trunk. Especially 
the landscape looks sad and shabby about the little village of 
Villafranca, where the dejected prospect seemed incapable of a 
smile even in spring; as if it had lost all hope and cheerfulness 
since the peace was made which confirmed Venetia to the alien. 
It said as plainly as real estate could express the national 
sentiment, “Come si fa? Ci vuol pazienza!” and crept sul- 
lenly out of sight, as our pensive train resumed its meditative 
progress. No. doubt this poor landscape was imbued, in its dull, 
earthy way, with a feeling that the coming of Garibaldi would 
irrigate and fertilize it into a paradise ; as at Venice the gon- 
doliers believe that his army would bring in its train cheap wine 
and hordes of rich and helpless Englishmen bent on perpetual 
tours of the Grand Canal without understanding as to price. 
But within and without, Mantua is a strong argument against 
possibility of change in the political condition of this part of 
Italy. Compassed about by the corruption of the swamps and 
the sluggish breadth of the river, the city is no less mighty in 
her artificial defences than in this natural strength of her posi- 
tion ; and the Croats of her garrison are as frequent in her sad, 
handsome streets, as the priests in Rome. Three lakes secure 
her from approach upon the east, north, and south; on the 
west is a vast intrenched camp, which can be flooded at pleasure 
from one of the lakes; while the water runs three fathoms deep 
at the feet of the solid brick walls all round the city. There are 
five gates giving access by drawbridges from the town to the for- 
tressed posts on every side, and commanding with their guns 
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the roads that lead to them. The outlying forts, with the cita- 
del, are four in number, and are each capable of holding from 
two to three thousand men. The intrenched camp, for cavalry 
and artillery, and the barracks of the city itself, can receive a 
garrison of from thirty to forty thousand men ; and the meas- 
ureless depths of the air are full of the fever that fights in de- 
fence of Mantua, and serves with equal zeal whoever is master 
of the place, let him be French, Italian, or Austrian, so only 
that he have an unacclimated enemy before him. 

The writer of this article confesses that little of this formida- 
ble military knowledge burdened him on the occasion of his visit 
to Mantua, and he has already confessed that he was but very 
imperfectly informed of the history of the city. But indeed, if 
the reader dealt candidly with himself, how much could he pro- 
. fess to know of Mantuan history? The ladies all have some 
erudite associations with the place as giving the term of man- 
tua-making to the art of dress, and most persons have heard 
that Mantua’s law was once death to any he that uttered mortal 
drugs there, and that the place is now an Austrian fortress on 
the Mincio, a stream famous in New York journalism for its 
elbows. Of Giulio Romano, and his works in Mantua, a good 
many have heard ; and there is something known to the reader 
of the punctuated edition of Browning about Sordello. But of 
the Gonzagas of Mantua, and their duchy, what do you know, 
gentle reader ? 

For ourselves, when in Mantua, we tried to make a virtue of 
our want of information, and fancied that a sort of general ig- 
norance was more favorable to our enjoyment of what we saw 
there, than thorough acquaintance with the city’s history would 
have been. It certainly enabled us to accept all the poetic fic- 
tions of the custodians, and to embroider with their pleasing im- 
probabilities the business-like succinctness of the guide-books; to 
make out of the twilight which involved all impressions a misty 
and heroic picture of the Mantuan past, wherein her great men 
appeared with a stately and gigantic uncertainty of outline, and 
mixed with dim scenes of battle, intrigue, and riot, and were 
gone before Fact could lay her finger on any shape, and swear 
that it was called so, and did soand so. But even if there had 
been neither pleasure nor profit in this ignorance, the means 
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of dispelling it are so scant in modern literature that it might 
well have been excused in a far more earnest traveller. The 
difficulty, indeed, which we afterwards experienced in trying to 
learn something of Mantua, is our best excuse for writing of its 
history here. We fancy that the few recent books on the sub- 
ject are not in the hands of most readers, and we have a com- 
forting belief that scarcely a reader of ours has been a reader 
of the Grande Illustrazione del Lombardo-Veneto. Yet we 
suppose that he forms some notion of this work from its title, 
and figures to himself a physical bulk of six volumes, — large, 
abounding in ill-printed wood-cuts, and having the appalling 
features which repel our race from pictorial history-books gen- 
erally. There is something dry and second-rate, it must be 
confessed, in most things that come from the hand of Cesare 


Canti, one of the most prominent of modern Italian writers. . 


It would be hard to name all the kinds of books which he has 
written, and it would be awful to number them. He began 
with poetry, and made some romances, or novelle, about the 
time when the school of Manzonian poets flourished at Milan ; 
and he afterwards suffered one of those imprisonments with 
which Austria has fostered literary talent in Italy, and during 
his incarceration wrote one of the most popular historical novels 
in Italian literature, — the Margherita Pusterla. Afterwards 
came criticisms, essays, biographies, and chiefly histories, in 
countless volumes, —a Universal History, a History of the 
Italians, a History of Italian Literature. All these books have 
a certain interest and a certain worth, and may be partially 
read ; but none that we have read is first-rate. They are 
written with a degree of enlightenment just short of liberality, 
and are full of the information which is the material of history 
and not history. In like manner, the author himself falls short 
of excellence : he is all that intense admiration of Manzoni can 
make a man in literature, and nothing more ; in politics he is 
a man of good principles but narrow sympathies; he is a patriot 
limited by Papistry, and was one of the few prominent members 
of the Italian Parliament who last winter openly exulted in the 
defeat of the measure to abolish monastic establishments in 
Italy. 

The Grande Illustrazione del Lombardo - Veneto includes no- 
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tice of all those dear and famous cities of North Italy which we 
know, — of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Mantua, Modena, 
Brescia, Bergamo, and the rest; but here we have only to do 
with the part which concerns Mantua. This is written by the 
advocate Bartolomeo Arrighi, whose ingenious avoidance of all 
that might make his theme attractive could not be sufficiently 
celebrated here, and may therefore be left to the reader’s fan- 
cy. There is little in his paper to leaven statistical heaviness ; 
and in recounting one of the most picturesque histories, he 
contrives to give merely a list of the events aud a diagram of 
the scenes. Whatever illustrated character in princes or peo- 
ple he carefully excludes, and the raciness of anecdote and the 
flavor of manner and epoch distil not into his compilation from 
the elder historiographers. We have therefore to go back, in 
our present purpose, to the authors whose substance he has 
desiccated, and with their help, and that of one or two anti- 
quated authors of this century, we shall try to rehabilitate the 
ducal state of Mantua, 


“ Which was an image of the mighty world,” 


and present some shadow of its microcosmal life. The story 
has the completeness of a tragedy; but it runs over many 
centuries, and it ends like a farce, though it ends with a death. 
One feels, indeed, almost as great satisfaction in the catastrophe 
as the Mantuans themselves, who terminated their national ex- 
istence and parted from their last Duke with something like 
exultation. 

As we recall our own impressions of the city, we doubt if 
any good or bad fortune could rouse her to such positive emo- 
tion now. She seemed sunken, that dull April evening of our 
visit, into an abiding lethargy; as if perfect repose, and obliv- 
ion from the many-troubled past, — from the renown of all for- 
mer famine, fire, intrigue, slaughter, and sack,— were to be 
preferred by the ghost of a once populous and haughty capital 
to the most splendid memories of national life. Certainly, the 
phantom of bygone Mantuan greatness did not haunt the idle 
tourists who strolled through her wide streets, enjoying their 
quiet beauty and regularity, and finding them, despite their 
empty, melancholy air, full of something that reminded of home. 
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Coming from a land where there is a vast deal of length, 
breadth, and rectitude in streets, as well as human nature, they 
could not, of course, feel that wonder in the Mantuan avenues 
which inspired a Venetian ambassador, two centuries since, to 
write the Serenest Senate in praise of their marvellous extent 
and straightness; but they were still conscious of a certain 
expansive difference from Gothic Verona and narrow Venice. 
The windows of the ground-floors were grated to the prison- 
like effect common throughout Italy; but people evidently 
lived upon the ground-floors, and at many of the iron-barred 
windows fair young prisoners sat and looked out upon the 
streets, or laughed and chatted together. About the open 
doorways, moreover, people lounged, gossiping ; and the inte- 
riors of the entry-halls, as they appeared to the passing glance, 
were clean, and had not that forbidding, inhospitable air char- 
acteristic of most house-entrances in North Italy. But sculp- 
tured Venice and Verona had unfitted the travellers for pleas- 
ure in the stucco of Mantua; and they had an immense scorn 
for the large and beautiful palaces of which the before-quoted 
ambassador speaks, because they found them faced with cun- 
ningly-moulded plaster instead of carven stone. Nevertheless, 
they could not help a kind of half-tender respect for the old 
town. It shares the domestic character of its scenes with the 
other ducal cities, Modena, Parma, and Ferrara; and this char- 
acter is, perhaps, proper to all long and intensely municipalized 
communities. But Mantua has a ghostly calm wholly its own ; 
and this was aot in the least broken that evening by chatters 
at thresholds, and pretty laughers at grated windows. It was 
very, very quiet. Perhaps half a score of carriages rumbled by 
us in our long walk, and we met some scattered promenaders. 
But for the most part the streets were quite empty ; and even 
in the chief piazza, where there was still some belated show of 
buying and selling, and about the doors of the cafés, where 
there was a good deal of languid loafing, there was no inde- 
cency of noise or bustle. There were visibly few people in the 
place, and it was in decay; but it was not squalid in its lapse. 
The streets were scrupulously neat and clean, and the stuccoed 
houses were all painted of that pale saffron hue which gives such 
unquestionable respectability to New England towns. Before 
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we returned to our lodgings, Mantua had turned into twilight ; 
and we walked homeward through a placid and dignified gloom, 
nowhere broken by the flare of gas, and only remotely affected, 
here and there, by the light of lamps of oil, faintly twinkling 
in a disheartened Mantuan fashion. 

If you turn this pensive light upon the yellow pages of those 
old chronicles of which we spoke, it reveals pictures fit to raise 
both pity and wonder for the past of this city, — pictures full 
of the glory of struggles for freedom, of the splendor of wise 
princes, of the comfort of a prosperous and contented people, 
of the grateful fruits of protected arts and civilization ; but 
likewise stained with images of unspeakable filth and wicked- 
ness, baseness and cruelty, incredible shame, suffering, and sin. 

Long before the birth of Christ, the Gauls drive out the 
Etruscans from Mantua, and aggrandize and beautify the city, 
to be in their turn expelled by the Romans, under whom Man- 
tua again waxes strong and fair. In this time, the wife of a 
farmer not far from the city dreams a marvellous dream of 
bringing forth a laurel-bough, and in due time bears into the 
world the chiefest of all Mantuans, with a smile upon his face. 
This is a poet, and they call his name Virgil. He goes from 
his native city to Rome, when ripe for glory, and has there the 
good fortune to win back his father’s farm, which the greedy 
veterans of Augustus, then settled in the Cremonese, had an- 
nexed to the spoils bestowed upon them by the Emperor. 
Later in this Roman time, and only three years after the death 
of Him whom the poet all but prophesied, another grand event 
marks an epoch in Mantuan history. According to the pious 
legend, the soldier Longinus, who pierced the side of Christ as 
he hung upon the cross, has been converted by a miracle: 
wiping away that costly blood from his spear-head, and then 
drawing his hand across his eyes, he is suddenly healed of his 
near-sightedness, and stricken with the full wonder of convic- 
tion. He gathers anxiously the precious drops of blood from 
his weapon into the phial from which the vinegar mixed with . 
gall was poured, and, forsaking his life of soldier, he wanders 
with his new-won faith and his priceless treasure to Mantua, 
where it is destined to work famous miracles, and to be the 
most valued possession of the city to all after-time. The saint 
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himself, preaching the Gospel of Christ, suffers martyrdom un- 
der Tiberius ; his tongue is cut out, and his body is burnt; and 
his ashes are buried at Mantua, forgotten, and found again in 
after ages with due signs and miraculous portents. The Ro- 
mans give a civil tranquillity to Mantua; but it is not till three 
centuries after Christ that the persecutions of the Christians 
cease. Then the temples of the gods are thrown down, and 
churches are built; and the city goes forward to share the des- 
tinies of the Christianized empire, and be spoiled by the barba- 
rians. In 407 the Goths take it, and the Vandals in their turn 
sack and waste it, and scatter its people, who return again after 
the storm, and rebuild their city. Attila, marching to destroy 
it, is met at Governo (as you see in Raphael’s fresco in the Vat- 
ican) by Pope Leo I., who conjures him to spare the city, and 
threatens him with Divine vengeance if he refuse; above the 
pontiff’s head two wrathful angels, bearing drawn swords, men- 
ace the Hun with death if he advance; and, thus miraculously 
admonished, he turns aside from Mantua and spares it. The 
citizens successfully resist an attack of Alboin ; but the Longo- 
bards afterwards, unrestrained by the visions of Attila, beat the 
Mantuans and take the city. From the Lombards the Greeks, 
sent thither by the Exarch of Ravenna, captured Mantua about 
the end of the sixth century ; and then, the Lombards turning 
immediately to besiege it again, the Greeks defend their prize 
long and valiantly, but in the end are overpowered. They are 
allowed to retire with their men and arms to Ravenna, and the 
Lombards dismantle the city. 

Concerning our poor Mantua under Lombard rule there is 
but little known, except that she went to war with the Cremo- 
nese; and it may be fairly supposed that she was, like her 
neighbors, completely involved in foreign and domestic discords 
of every kind. That war with the Cremonese was about the 
possession of the river Ollio; and the Mantuans came off vic- 
tors in it, slaying immense numbers‘of the enemy, and taking 
some thousands of them prisoners, whom their countrymen 
ransomed on condition of building one of the gates of Mantua 
with materials from the Cremonese territory, and mortar mixed 
with water from the disputed Ollio. The reader easily con- 
ceives how bitter a pill this must have been for the high-toned 
Cremonese gentlemen of that day. 
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When Charlemagne made himself master of Italy, the Man- 
tuan lands and Mantuan men were divided up among the brave 
soldiers who-had helped to’enslave the country. These war- 
riors of Charlemagne became counts; and the contadini, or in- 
habitants of each contado (county), became absolutely depend- 
ent on their will and pleasure. It is recorded (to the confusion 
of those who think primitive barbarism is virtue) that the cor- 
ruption of those rude and brutal old times was great, that all 
classes were sunk in vice, and that the clergy were especially 
venal and abominable. After the death of Charlemagne, in the 
ninth century, wars broke out all over Italy between the fac- 
tions supporting different aspirants to his power; and we may 
be sure that Mantua had some share in the common quarrel. 
As we have found no explicit record of this period, we distrib- 
ute to the city, as her portion of the calamities, at least two 
sieges, one capture and sack, and a decimation by famine and 
pestilence. We certainly read that, fifty years later, the Em- 
peror Rudolph attacked it with his Hungarians, took it, pillaged 
it, and put great part of its people to the sword. During the 
siege, some pious Mantuans had buried (to save them from the 
religious foe) the blood of Christ, and part of the sponge 
which had held the gall and vinegar, together with the body 
of St. Longinus. Most unluckily, however, these excellent 
men were put to the sword, and all knowledge of the place of 
sepulture perished with them. 

At the end of these wars Mantua received a lord, by appoint- 
ment of the Emperor, and the first lord’s son married the 
daughter of the Duke of Lorraine, from which union was born 
the great Countess Matilda. Boniface was the happy bride- 
groom’s name, and the wedding had a wild splendor and pro- 
fuse barbaric jollity about it, which it is pleasant enough to 
read of after so much cutting and slashing. The viands were 
passed round on horseback to the guests, and the horses were 
shod with silver shoes loosely nailed on, that they might drop 
off and be scrambled for by the people. Oxen were roasted 
whole, as at a Kentucky barbecue; and wine was drawn from 
wells with buckets hung on silver chains. It was the first great 
display of that magnificence of which after princes of Mantua 
were so fond; and the wretched hinds out of whose sweat it 
came no doubt thought it very fine. 
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Of course Lerd Boniface had his wars. There was a plot to 
depose him discovered in Mantua, and the plotters fled to Ve- 
rona. Boniface demanded them; but the Veronese answered 
stoutly that theirs was a free city, and no man should be taken 
from it against his will. Boniface marched to attack them ; 
and the Veronese were such fools as to call the Duke of Austria 
to their aid, promising submission to his government in return 
for his help. It was then that Austria first put her finger into 
the Italian pasticcio, where she has kept it ever since. But the 
Austrian governor whom the Duke set over the Veronese made 
himself intolerable, —the Austrian governor always does, —and 
they drove him out of the city. On this the Duke turns about, 
unites with Boniface, takes Verona, and sacks it. 

An altogether pleasanter incident of Boniface’s domination: 
was the miraculous discovery of the sacred relics, buried and 
lost during the sack of Mantua by the Hungarians. The place 
of sepulture was revealed thrice to a blind pauper in a dream. 
People dug where he bade them and found the relics. Imme- 
diately on its exhumation the Blood wrought innumerable mir- 
acles; and the fame of it grew so great, that the Pope came to 
see it, attended by such concourse of the people that they 
were obliged to sleep in the streets. It was an age that threw 
the mantle of exterior devotion and laborious penances and pil- 
grimages over the most hideous crimes and unnatural sins. 
But perhaps the poor believers who slept in the streets of Man- 
tua on that occasion were none the worse for their faith, when 
the Pope pronounced the Blood genuine and blessed it. We 
are sure that for some days of enthusiasm they abstained from 
the violence of war, and paused a little in that career of vice 
and wickedness of which one reads in Italian history, with the 
full conviction that Sodom and Gomorrah also were facts, and 
not merely allegory. We have no doubt the blind beggar be- 
lieved that Heaven had revealed to him the place where the 
Blood was buried, that the Pope believed in the verity of the 
relic, and that the devout multitudes were helped and uplifted 
in their gross faith by this visible witness to the truth that 
Christ had died for them upon the bloody tree. Poor souls! 
they had much to contend with in the way to any good. The 
leaven of the old pleasure-making pagan civilization was in 
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them yet (it is in the Italians to this day); and centuries of 
Northern invasion had made them fierce and cruel, without 
teaching them Northern virtues. Nay, we question much if 
their invaders had so many rugged virtues to teach as some 
people would have us think. They seem to have liked well the 
swect corruptions of the land and the studied debaucheries of 
ages of sin, and to have enjoyed them as furiously and clum- 
sily as bears do the hoarded honey of civilized bees. 

After the death of Boniface the lordship of Mantua fell to 
his famous daughter, Matilda, of whom most have heard. She 
was a woman of strong will and strong mind: she held her own, 
and rent from others with a mighty hand, till she had united 
nearly all Lombardy under her rule. She was not much given 
to the domestic affections ; she had two husbands (successively), 
and, if the truth must be told, divorced them both,—one be- 
cause he wished to share her sovereignty, perhaps usurp it, 
and the other because he was not warm enough friend of relig- 
ion. She had no children, and, indeed, in her last marriage 
contract it was expressly provided that the spouses were to live 
in chastity together, and as much asunder as possible, Matilda 
having scruples. She was a great friend to learning, — found- 
ed libraries, established the law schools at Bologna, caused the 
codification of the canon law, corresponded with distant na- 
tions, and spoke all the different languages of her soldiers. 
More than literature, however, she loved the Church; and 
fought on the side of Pope Gregory VII. in his wars with the 
Emperor Henry IV. Henry therefore took Mantua from her 
in 1091, and up to the year 1111 the city enjoyed a kind of 
republican government under his protection. In that year 
Henry made peace with Matilda, and appointed her his vice- 
regent in Italy; but the Mantuans, after twenty years of free- 
dom, were in no humor to feel the weight of the mailed hand 
of this strong-minded lady. She was then, moreover, nigh to 
her death; and, hearing that her physicians had given her up, 
the Mantuans refused submission. The great Countess rose 
irefully from her death-bed, and, gathering her army, led it in 
person, as she always did, laid siege to Mantua by land and 
water, entered the city in 1114, and did not die till a year 
after. Such is female resolution. 
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The Mantuans now founded a republican government, hav- 
ing unlimited immunities and privileges from the Emperor, 
whose power over them extended merely to the investiture of 
their consuls. Their republic was democratic, the legislative 
_council of nine rectors and three curators being elective by the 
whole people. This government, or something like it, endured 
for more than a century, during which period the Mantuans 
seem to have done nothing but war with their neighbors in 
every direction, — with the Veronese chiefly, with the Cremo- 
nese a good deal, with the Paduans, with the Ferrarese, with 
the Modenese and the Bolognese: indeed, we count up twelve 
of these wars. Like the English of their time, the Mantuans 
were famous bowmen, and their shafts took flight all over Lom- 
bardy. At the same time they did not omit to fight each other 
at home ; and it must have been a dullish kind of day in Man- 
tua when there was no street-battle between families of the fac- 
tious nobility. Dante has peopled his Hell from the Italy of 
this time, and he might have gone farther and fared worse for 
a type of the infernal state. The spectacle of these countless 
little Italian powers, racked, and torn, and blazing with pride, 
aggression, and disorder, within and without, — full of intrigue, 
anguish, and shame,—each with its petty chief or victorious 
faction making war upon the other, and bubbling over with local 
ambitions, personal rivalries and lusts, — is a spectacle which 
the traveller of to-day, passing over the countless forgotten 
battle-fields, and hurried from one famous city to another by 
railroad, can scarcely conjure up. Parma, Modena, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Padua, Mantua, Vicenza, Verona, Bassano, —all are 
now at peace with each other, and firmly united in the national 
sentiment that travellers were meant to be eaten alive by Ital- 
ians. Poor old cities! it is hard to conceive of their bygone 
animosities ; still harder to believe that all the villages squat- 
ting on the long white roads, and waking up-to beg of you as 
your diligence passes, were once embroiled in deadly and in- 
cessant wars, and hated each other with the Christian cordiality 
which now marks the feeling between the English and our- 
selves. Municipal pride is a good thing, and discentralization 
is well; and we have to thank these intensely local little states 
for genius triply crowned with the glories of literature, art, 
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and science, which Italy might not have produced if ‘she had 
been united, and if the little states had loved themselves less 
and Italy more. Though, after all, there is the doubt whether 
it is not better to bless one’s obscure and happy children with 
peace and safety, than to give the world a score of great names 
at the cost to millions of incalculable misery. 

Besides their local wars and domestic feuds the Mantuans 
had troubles on a much larger scale, — troubles, indeed, which 
the Emperor Barbarossa laid out for all Italy. In Carlyle’s 
History of Frederick the Great you can read a pleasanter ac- 
count of the Emperor’s business at Roncaglia about this time 
than our Italian chroniclers will give you. Carlyle loves a ty- 
rant; and if the tyrant is a ruffian and bully, and above all a 
German, there are hardly any lengths te which that candid his- 
torian will not go in praise of him. Truly, one would hardly 
guess, from that picture of Frederick Redbeard at Roncaglia, 
with the standard set before his tent, inviting all men to come 
and have justice done them, that the Emperor was actually at 
Roncaglia for the purpose of conspiring with his Diet to take 
away all vestiges of liberty and independence from miserable 
Italy. Among other cities Mantua lost her freedom at this 
diet, and was ruled by an imperial governor and by consuls of 
Frederick’s nomination till 1167, when she joined the famous 
Lombard League against him. The leagued cities beat the 
Emperor at Legnano, and received back their liberties by the 
treaty of Costanza in 1183; after which, Frederick having 
withdrawn to Germany, they fell to fighting among themselves 
again with redoubled zeal, and rent their league into as many 
pieces as there had been parties to it. In 1236 the Germans 
again invaded Lombardy, under Frederick II.; and aided by 
the troops of the Ghibelline cities, Verona, Padua, Vicenza, and 
Treviso, as well as ten thousand Saracen archers, besieged Man- 
tua, which surrendered to this formidable union of forces, thus 
becoming once more an imperial city, and irreparably fractur- 
ing the Lombard League. It does not appear, however, that her 
ancient liberties were withdrawn by Frederick II.; and we read 
that the local wars went on after this with as little interruption 
as before. The wars went on as usual, and on the old terms 
with Verona and Cremona, and there is little in their history 
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to interest us. But in 1256 the famous tyrant of Padua, 
Eccelino da Romano, who aspired to the dominion of all Lom- 
bardy, gathered his forces and went and sat down before Man- 
tua. The Mantuans refused to surrender at his summons; and 
Eccelino, who had very little notion of what the Paduans were 
* doing iri his absence, swore that he would cut down the vines 
in those pleasant Mantuan vineyards, plant new ones, and drink 
the wine of their grapes before ever he raised the siege. But 
meantime that conspiracy which ended in Eccelino’s ruin had 
declared itself in Padua, and the tyrant was forced to abandon 
the siege and look to his dominion of other cities. 

After which there was something like peace in Mantua for 
twenty years, and the city waxed prosperous. Indeed, neither 
industry nor learning had wholly perished during the wars of 
the republic, and the people built grist-mills on the Mincio and 
cultivated belles-lettres to some degree. Men of heavier sci- 
ence likewise flourished, and we read of jurists and astrono- 
mers born in those troublous days, as well as of a distinguished 
physician, who wrote a ponderous dictionary of simples, and 
dedicated it to King Robert of Naples. But by far the greatest 
Mantuan of this time was he of whom readers have heard some- 
thing from a modern poet. He is the haughty Lombard soul, 
“in the movement of the eyes honest and slow,” whom Dante, 
ascending the inexplicable heights of Purgatory, beheld ; and 
who, summoning all himself, leaped to the heart of Virgil when 
he named Mantua: **O Mantuan! I am Sordello, of thine own 
land!” 

Of Virgil the superstition of the Middle Ages had made a 
kind of wizard, and of Sordello the old writers fable all man- 
ner of wonders; he is both knight and poet, and has adven- 
tures scarcely less surprising than those of Amadis of Gaul. 
It is pretty nearly certain that he was born in 1189 of the Vis- 
conti di Goito, in the Mantuan country, and that he married 
Beatrice, a sister of Eccelino, and had amours with the young- 
est sister of this tyrant, the pretty Cunizza, whom Dante places 
in his Paradiso. This final disposition of Cunizza, whom we 
should hardly think now of assigning a place among the blest, 
surprised some people even in that day, it seems; for an old 
commentator defends it, saying: ‘‘ Cunizza was always, it is 
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true, tender and amorous, and properly called a daughter of 
Venus ; but she was also compassionate, benign, and merciful 
toward those unhappy ones whom her brother cruelly torment- 
ed. Therefore the poet is right in feigning to find her in the 
sphere of Venus. For if the gentle Cyprians deified their Ve- 
nus, and the Romans their Flora, how much more honestly may a 
Christian poet save Cunizza.” The lady, whose salvation is on 
these grounds inexpugnably accomplished, was married to Count 
Sanbonifazio of Padua, in her twenty-fourth year ; and Sordello 
was early called to this nobleman’s court, having already given 
proofs of his poetic genius. He fell in love with Cunizza, whom 
her lord, becoming the enemy of the Eccelini, began to ill-treat. 
A curious glimpse into the manners and morals of that day is 
afforded by the fact, that the brothers of Cunizza conspired to 
effect her escape with Sordello from her husband’s court, and 
that, under the protection of Eccelino da Romano, the lovers 
were left unmolested to their amours. Eccelino, indeed, loved 
this weak sister with extraordinary tenderness, and we read of 
a marvellous complaisance to her amorous intrigues by a man 
who cared nothing himself for women. Cunizza lived in one 
of her brother’s palaces at Verona, and used to receive there 
the visits of Sordello after Eccelino had determined to separate 
them. The poet entered the palace by a back door, to reach 
which he must pass through a very filthy alley ; and a servant 
was stationed there to carry Sordello to and fro upon his back. 
One night Eccelino took the servant’s place, bore the poet to 
the palace door, and on his return carried him back to the 
mouth of the alley, where he revealed himself, to the natural 
surprise and pain of Sordello, who could have reasonably ex- 
pected anything but the mild reproof and warning given him 
by his truculent brother-in-law: “ Ora ti basti, Sordello. Non . 
venir pid per questa vile strada ad opere ancor pit vili.”” — 
“ Let this suffice thee, Sordello. Come no more by this vile 
path to deeds still viler.” 

It was probably after this amour ended that Sordello sat out 
upon his travels, visiting most courts, and dwelling long in 
Provence, where he learned to poetize in the Provengal tongue, 
in which he thereafter chiefly wrote, and composed many songs. 
He did not, however, neglect his Lombard language, but com- 
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posed in it a treatise on the art of defending towns. The Man- 
tuan historian, Volta, says that some of Sordello’s Provengal 
poems exist in manuscript in the Vatican and Chigi libraries 
at Rome, in the Laurentian at Florence, and the Estense at 
Modena. He was versed in arms as well as letters, and he 
caused Mantua to be surrounded with fosses five miles beyond 
her walls; and the republic having lodged sovereign powers 
in his hands when Eccelino besieged the city, Sordello conduct- 
ed the defence with great courage and ability, and did not at 
all betray the place to his obliging brother-in-law, as the latter 
expected. Verci,from whose “ History of the Eccelini” we have 
drawn the account of Sordello’s intrigue with Cunizza, says : 
‘“‘The writers represent this Sordello as the most polite, the 
most gentle, the most generous man of his time, of middle 
stature, of beautiful aspect and fine person, of lofty bearing, 
agile and dexterous, instructed in letters, and a good poet, as 
his Provengal poems manifest. To these qualities he united 
military valor in such degree that no knight of his time could 
stand before him.” He was properly the first lord of Mantua, 
and the republic seems to have died with him in 1284. 

The madness which comes upon a people about to be enslaved 
commonly makes them the agents of their own undoing. The 
time had now come for the destruction of the last vestiges of 
liberty in Mantua, and the Mantuans, in their assembly of the 
Four Hundred and Ninety, voted full power into the hands of 
the destroyer. That Pinamonte Bonacolsi whom Dante men- 
tions in the twentieth canto of the Inferno had been elected 
captain of the republic, and, feigning to fear aggression from 
the Marquis of Ferrara, he demanded of the people the right to 
banish all enemies of the state. This reasonable demand was 
granted, and the captain banished, as is well known, all ene- 
mies of Pinamonte Bonacolsi. After that, having things his 
own way, he began to favor public tranquillity, abolished fami- 
ly feuds and the ancient amusement of street-battles, and, like 
Louis Napoleon, led his enslaved country in the paths of mate- 
rial prosperity ; for which he was no doubt lauded in his day 
by those who thought the Mantuans were not prepared for 
freedom. He resolved to make the captaincy of the republic 
hereditary in the Bonacolsi family ; and when he died, in 1293, 
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his power descended to his son Bordellone. This Bordellone 
seems to have been a generous and merciful captain enough, 
but he loved ease and pleasure; and a rough nephew of his, 
Guido Botticella, conspired against him to that degree that 
Bordellone thought best, for peace and quietness’ sake, to ab- 
dicate in his favor. Guido had the customary war with the 
Marquis of Ferrara, and then died, and was succeeded by his 
brother Passerino, a very bad person, whose son at last brought 
his whole family to grief. The Emperor made him vicar of 
Modena; and he used the Modenese very cruelly, and shut up 
Francesco Pico and his sons in a tower, where he starved them, 
as the Pisans did Ugolino. In those days, also, the Pope was 
living at Avignon, and people used to send him money and 
other comforts there out of Italy. An officer of Passerino’s, 
being of Ghibelline politics, attacked one of these richly laden 
emissaries, and took his spoils, dividing them with honest Pas- 
serino. For this the Pope naturally excommunicated the cap- 
tain of Mantua, and thereupon his neighbors made a great deal 
of pious war upon him. But he beat the Bolognese, the most 
pious of his foes, near Montevoglio, and with his Modenese 
took from them that famous bucket, about which Tassone 
made his great Bernesque epic, The Rape of the Bucket (La 
Secchia Rapita), and which still hangs in the tower of the Du- 
omo at Modena. Meantime, while Passerino had done every- 
thing to settle himself comfortably and permanently in the ty- 
ranny of Mantua, his worthless son Francesco fell in love with 
the wife of Filippino Gonzaga. 

According to the old Mantuan chronicles the Gonzagas were 
of a royal German line, and had fixed themselves in the Man- 
tuan territory in 770, where they built a castle beyond Po, and 
began at once to take part in public affairs. They had now 
grown to be a family of such consequence that they could not 
be offended with impunity, and it was a great misfortune to the 
Bonacolsi that Francesco happened to covet Filippino Gonzaga’s 
wife. As to the poor lady herself, it is of infinite consequence 
to her eternal health whether she was guilty or no; but to us 
still on earth, it seems scarcely worth while to inquire, after so 
great lapse of time. History, however, rather favors the no- 
tion of her innocence ; and it is said that Francesco, unable to 
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overcome her virtue, took away her good fame by evil reports. 
At the same time he was greatly wroth— it is scarcely possi- 
ble to write seriously of these ridiculous, wicked old shadows 
— that this lady’s husband should have fallen in love with a 
pretty concubine of his, Bonacolsi’s ; and, after publicly defam- 
ing Filippino’s wife, he threatened to kill him for this passion. 
The insult and the menace sank deep into the bitter hearts of 
the Gonzagas; and the head of that proud race, Filippino’s 
uncle, Luigi Gonzaga, resolved to avenge the family dishonor. 
He was a secret and taciturn man, and a pious adulator of his 
line has praised him for the success with which he dissembled 
his hatred of the Bonacolsi, while conspiring to sweep them 
and their dominion away. He won over adherents among the 
Mantuans, and then made a league with Can Grande of Verona 
to divide the spoils of the Bonacolsi; and so, one morning, 
having bribed the guards to open the city gates, he entered 
Mantua at the head of the banded forces. The population was 
roused with patriotic cries of “ Long live the Mantuan people!” 
and, as usual, believed, poor souls, that some good was meant 
them by those who came to overthrow their tyrants. The Bona- 
colsi were dreaming that pleasant morning of anything but 
ruin, and they made no resistance to the insurrection till it 
burst out in the great square before the Castello di Corte. 
They then made a feeble sally from the castle, but were swiftly 
driven back, and Passerino, wounded to death under the great 
Gothic archway of the palace, as he retreated, dropped from his 
languid hands the bridle-rein of his charger and the reins of 
that government with which he had so long galled Mantua. 
The unhappy Francesco fled to the cathedral for protection ; 
but the Gonzagas slew him at the foot of the altar, with tortures 
so hideous and incredible, that we are glad to have our heavy 
friend, the advocate Arrighi, deny the fact altogether. Passe- 
rino’s brother, a bishop, was flung into a tower to starve, that 
the Pichi might be avenged ; and the city of Mantua was lib- 
erated. 

In that day, when you freed a city from a tyrant, you gave 
it up to be pillaged by the army of liberation ; and Mantua 
was now sacked by her deliverers. Can Grande’s share of 
the booty alone amounted to a hundred thousand gold florins 
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(about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars). The Mantuans, 
far from imitating the ungrateful Paduans, who, when the cru- 
saders liberated them from Eccelino, grudged these brave fellows 
three days’ pillage of their city, and even wished back their old 
tyrant, — the Mantuans, we say, seemed not‘in the least to 
mind being devoured, but gratefully elected the Gonzaga their 
captain-general, and purchased him absolution from the Pope 
for his crimes commited in the sack. They got this absolution 
for twenty thousand gold florins ; and the Pope probably sold 
it cheap, remembering his old grudge against the Bonacolsi, 
whom the Gonzaga had overthrown. All this was in the year 
of health 1328. 

We confess that we are never weary of reading of these good, 
heroic, virtuous old times in Italy, and that we are here tempt- 
ed to digress into declamation about them. There is no study 
more curious and interesting, and we are fond of tracing the 
two elements of character visible in Italian society, and every 
individual Italian, as they flow down from the remotest times to 
these ; — the one element, that capacity for intellectual culture 
of the highest degree ; the other element, that utter indomabil- 
ity of passion and feeling, which at this day remain as wild in 
the Italians as in the primitive savages. For miles after the 
Monongahela and the Alleghany meet to form the Ohio River, 
their waters flow side by side, unmixed, in the same channel ; on 
the left yellow and turbid, on the right blueand clear. In this 
anomalous Italian character the two elements have descended 
for ages together, without effect upon each other ; — one reful- 
gent with a lustre that shall light up the world to the farthest 
verge of time ; the other thick and dark and foul with all crime 
and misery. Who can think without tears and wonder of him 
who wrote the Divine Comedy, as he stoops and gathers stones 
to fling at the ragged children yelling “ Ghibelline!” after him 
in the way ? 

“ Evil or good may be better or worse 


In the human heart, but the mixture of each 
Is a marvel and a curse.” 


The presence of these contradictory elements seems to influ- 
ence every relation of Italian life ;—-to make it capable of 
splendor, but barren of comfort; to endear beauty, but not 
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goodness, to the Italian; to lead him to recognize and celebrate 
virtues, but not to practise them; to produce a civilization of 
the mind, and not of the soul. 

When Luigi Gonzaga was made lord of Mantua, he left his 
castle beyond Po, to dwell in the city. In this castle he had 
dwelt, like other lords of his time, in the likeness of a king, 
spending regally, and keeping state and open house in an edifice 
strongly built about with walls, encircled with fosses passable 
by a single drawbridge, and guarded day and night, from castle 
moat to castle crest, by armed vassals. Hundreds ate daily 
at his board, which was heaped with a rude and rich profusion, 
and furnished with carven goblets and plate of gold and silver. 
In fair weather the banquet-hall stood open to all the winds 
that blew ; in foul, the guests were sheltered from the storm 
by curtains of oiled linen, and the place was lighted with torches 
borne by splendidly attired pages. The great saloons of the 
castle were decked with tapestries of Flanders and Damascus, 
and the floor was strewn with straw or rushes. The bed in 
which the lord and lady slept was the couch of a monarch ; 
the household herded together in the empty chambers, and 
lay upon the floor like swine. The garden-fields about the 
castle smiled with generous harvests; the peasant lay down 
after his toil, at night, in deadly fear of invasion from some 
neighboring state, which should rob him of everything, dis- 
honor his wife and daughters, and slay him upon the. smoking 
ruins of his home. 

In the city to which this lord repaired, the houses were built 
here and there at caprice, without numbers or regularity, and 
only distinguished by the figure of a saint, or some pious motto 
painted above the door. Cattle wandered at will through the 
crooked, narrow, and filthy streets, which rang with the clamor 
of frequent feud, and reeked with the blood of the embattled 
citizens ; over all the squalor and wickedness rose the loveliest 
temples that ever blossomed from man’s love of the beautiful, 
to the honor and glory of God. 

In this time crusaders went to take the Lord’s:sepulchre 
from the infidel, while their brothers left at home rose against 
one another, each petty state against its neighbor, in unspar 
ing wars of rapine and devastation, —wars that slew, or, less 
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mercifully, mutilated prisoners, —that snatched the babe from 
the dishonored embrace of its mother, and dashed out its brains 
upon the desolated hearth. A hopeless, hellish time of sack, 
plunder, murder, famine, plague, and unnatural crime ; a glo- 
rious age, in which flourished the gentlest and sweetest poet that 
ever sang, and the grimmest and grandest that ever upbraided a 
godless generation for its sins, —in which Petrarch was crowned 
with laurel at Rome, and Dante wandered in despair from court 
to court, learning in the bitterness of his exile’s heart, 
“ come sa di sale 

Lo pane altrui, e come é duro calle 

Lo scendere e il salir per I’ altrui scale.” 

It was a time ignorant of simplest comfort, but debauched 
with the vices of luxury ; in which cities repressed the license 
of their people by laws regulating the length of women’s gowns 
and the outlays at weddings and funerals. Every wild misdeed 
and filthy crime was committed, and punished by terrible pen- 
alties, or atoned for by fines. A fierce democracy reigned, ban- 
ishing nobles, razing their palaces, and ploughing up the salt- 
sown sites ; till at last, in the uttermost paroxysm of madness, it 
delivered itself up to lords to be defended from itself, and was 
crushed into the abjectest depths of slavery. Literature and 
architecture flourished, and the sister arts were born amid the 
struggles of human nature convulsed with every abominable 
passion. 

For nearly four hundred years the Gonzagas continued to 
rule the city, which the first prince of their line, having well- 
nigh destroyed, now rebuilt and restored to greater splendor 
than ever; and it is the Mantua of the Gonzagas which travel- 
lers of this day look upon when they visit the famous old city. 
Their pride and their wealth adorned it; their wisdom and 
prudence made it rich and prosperous ; their valor glorified it ; 
their crimes stain its annals with infamy ; their wickedness and 
weakness ruined it and brought it low. They were a race full 
of hereditary traits of magnificence, but one reads their his- 
tory, and learns to love, of all their long succession, only one 
or two in their pride,—learns to pity only one or two in their 
fall. They were patriotic, but the patriotism of despotic princes 
is self-love. They were liberal —in spending the revenues of 
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- the state for the glory of their family. They were brave, and 
led many nameless Mantuans to die in forgotten battles for 
alien quarrels which they never understood. 

The succession of the Gonzagas was of four captains, ending 
in 1407 ; four marquises, ending in 1484; and ten dukes, end- 
ing in 1708. 

The first of the captains was Luigi, as we know. In his 
time the great Gothic fabric of the Castello di Corte was built ; 
and having rebuilt the portions of the city wasted by the sack, 
he devoted himself, as far as might be in that age, to the arts 
of. peace; and it is remembered of him that he tried to cure 
the Mantuan air of its feverish unwholesomeness by draining 
the swampy environs. During his time, Petrarch, making a 
sentimental journey to the birthplace of Virgil, was splen- 
didly entertained and greatly honored by him. For the rest, 
Can Grande of Verona was by no means content with his 
hundred thousand golden florins of spoil from the sack of the 
city, but aspired to its seigniory, declaring that he had under- 
stood Gonzaga to have promised him it as the condition of 
alliance against the Bonacolsi. Gonzaga construed the con- 
tract differently, and had so little idea of parting with his opin- 
ion, that he fought the Scaligero on this point of difference till 
he died, which befell thirty years after his election to the cap 
taincy. 

Him his son Guido succeeded, —a prince already old at the 
time of his father’s death, and of feeble spirit. He shared his 
dominion with his son Ugolino, excluding the younger broth- 
ers from the dominion. These, indignant at the partiality, one 
night slew their brother Ugolino at a supper he was giving; 
and, being thereupon admitted to a share in their father’s gov- 
ernment, had no trouble in obtaining the pardon of the Pope 
and Emperor. One of the murderers died before the father ; 
the other, named Ludovico, was, on the death of Guido, in 
1370, elected to the captaincy, and ruled long, wisely, and 
well. He loved a peaceful life; and though the Emperor con- 
firmed him in the honors conferred on him by the Mantuans, 
and made him Vicar Imperial, Ludovico declined to take part 
with Ghibellines against Guelphs, but remained quietly at 
home, and spent himself-much in good works, as if he would 
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thus expiate his bloody crime. He gathered artists, poets, and 
learned men about him, and did much to foster all arts. In 
his time, Mantua had rest from war, and grew to have twenty- 
eight thousand inhabitants; but it was not in the nature of a 
. city of the Middle Ages' to be long without a calamity of some 
sort, and it is a kind of relief to know that Mantua, under this 
peaceful prince, was wellnigh depopulated by a pestilence. 

In 1381 he died, and with his son Francesco the blood-letting 
began again. Indeed, this captain spent nearly his whole life 
in war with those pleasant people, the Visconti of Milan. He 
had married the daughter of Barnabd Visconti, but discover- 
ing her to be unfaithful to him, or believing her so, he caused 
her to be put to death, refusing all her family’s intercessions 
for mercy. After that, a heavy sadness fell upon him, and he 
wandered aimlessly about in many Italian cities, and at last 
married a second time, taking to wife Margherita Malatesta. 
He was a prince of high and generous soul, and of manly 
greatness rare in his time. There came once a creature of the 
Visconti to him, with a plot for secretly taking off his masters ; 
but the Gonzaga (he must have been thought an eccentric man 
by his neighbors) dismissed the wretch with scornful horror. 
We are sure the reader will be glad to know that he finally 
beat the Visconti in fair fight, and (the pest still raging in 
' Mantua) lived to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. When 
he returned, he compiled the city’s statutes, divided the town 
into four districts, and named its streets. So he died. 

And after this good Christian, brave soldier, and wise prince 
had made his end, there came another Francesco, or Gianfran- 
cesco, who was created Marquis of Mantua by the Emperor 
Sigismund. He was a friend of war, and having been the 
ward of the Venetian republic, (Venice was fond of this kind 
of trust, and sometimes adopted princely persons as her chil- 
dren, among whom the reader will of course remember the 
Queen of Cyprus, and the charming Bianca Capello, whose 
personal attractions and singularly skilful knowledge of the 
use’ of poisons made her Grand-Duchess of Tuscany, some 
years after she eloped from Venico,) he became the leader of 
her armies on the death of Carmagnola, who survived the tri- 
umphant reception given him by the Serenest Senate only a 
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very short time.* The Gonzaga took Verona and Padua for 
the republic, and met the Milanese in many battles. Venice 
was then fat and insolently profuse with the spoils of the Orient, 
and it is probable that the Marquis of Mantua acquired there 
that taste for splendor which he introduced into his hitherto 
frugal little state. We read of his being in Venice in 1414, 
when the Jewellers’ and Goldsmiths’ Guild gave a tournament 
in the Piazza San Marco, offering as prizes to the victorious 
lances a collar enriched with pearls and diamonds, the work of 
the jewellers, and two helmets excellently wrought by the gold- 
smiths. On this occasion the Gonzaga, with two hundred and 
sixty Mantuan gentlemen, mounted on superb horses, contested 
the prizes with the Marquis of Ferrara, at the head of two hun- 
dred Ferrarese, equally mounted, and attended by their squires 
and pages, magnificently dressed. There were sixty thousand 
spectators of the encounter. “ Both the Marquises,” says Mu- 
tinelli in his Annali Urbani, “ being each assisted by fourteen 
well-armed cavaliers, combated valorously at the barrier, and 
were both judged worthy of the first prize: a Mantuan cava- 
lier took the second.” 

The Gonzaga magnificently entertained the Emperor Sigis- 
mund in Mantua, and Martin V., Pope elect, was likewise feast- 
ed there on his journey from Germany to Rome. In this time 
lived a certain Buonamonte Aleprandi, who wrote a history of 
Mantua in ¢ferza rima; and Gianfrancesco’s reign was also 
adorned by the feats in arms of his kinsman, Galeazzo Gon- 
zaga. This warrior beat all champions far and near; and once 
hearing tell of a braggart Frenchman named Bucicaldo, who 
from his place in Genoa sent out a scornful boast that he could 
overcome any Italian knight, Galeazzo met him and conquered 
him, and the Frenchman, covered with confusion, swore never 
to wear armor more. 





* It seems scarcely worth while to recall the fact that Carmagnola, suspected of 


, treasonable correspondence with the Visconti, was recalled to Venice to receive dis- 


tinguished honors from the republic. The Senate was sitting in the hall of the 
Grand Council when he appeared, and they detained him there with various compli- 
ments till night fell. Then, instead of lights, the Sbirri appeared, and seized Car- 
magnola. “1am a dead man,” he exclaimed, on beholding them. And so indeed 
he was, poor fellow; for, three days after, he was led out of prison, and beheaded 
between the pillars of the Piazzetta. St. Mark had small compassion on traitors, 
and never hesitated to coerce them. 
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The Marquis Gonzaga was the first of his line who’ began 
that royal luxury of palaces with which Mantua was adorned. 
He commenced the Ducal Palace; but before he went far with 
the work, he fell a prey to the science then much affected by Ital- 
ian princes, but still awaiting its last refinement from the gifted 
Lucrezia Borgia. The poor Marquis was poisoned by his wife’s 
paramour, and died in the year 1444. Against this prince, our 
advocate Arrighi records the vandalism of causing to be thrown 
down and broken in pieces the antique statue of Virgil, which 
stood in one of the public places of Mantua, and of which the 
head is still shown in the Museum of the city. In all times, 
the Mantuans had honored, in divers ways, their great poet, 
and at certain epochs had coined money bearing his face. 
With the common people he had a kind of worship, (more 
likely as wizard than as poet,) and they celebrated annually 
some now-forgotten event by assembling with songs and dances 
about the statue of Virgil, which was destroyed by the uncle 
of the Marquis, Malatesta, rather than by the Marquis’s own 
order. This ill-conditioned person is supposed to have been 
“vexed because our Mantuan people thought it their highest 
glory to be fellow-citizens of the prince of poets.” We can 
better sympathize with the advocate’s indignation at this bar- 
barity, than with his blame of Francesco for having consented, 
by his acceptance of the marquisate, to become a prince of the 
Roman Empire. Mantua was thus subjected to the Emperors, 
but liberty had long been extinguished ; and the voluntary elec- 
tion of the Council, which bestowed the captaincy on each 
succeeding generation of the Gonzaghi, was a mere matter of 
form, and of course. 

The next prince, Lodovico Gonzaga, was an austere man, 
and had been bred in a hard school, if we may believe some of 
our old chroniclers, whom, indeed, we sometimes suspect of 
being not altogether faithful. It is said that his father loved 
his younger brother better than him, and that Lodovico ran 
away in his boyhood, and took refuge with his father’s heredi- 
tary enemies, the Visconti. To make dates agree, it must have 
been the last of these, for the line failed during Lodovico’s 
time, and he had wars with the succeeding Sforza. In the 
day of his escapade, Milan was at war with Mantua and with 
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Venice, and the Marquis Gonzaga was at the head of the united 
armies, as we have already seen. So the father and son met 
in several battles ; though the Visconti, out of love for the boy, 
and from a sentiment of piety somewhat amazing in them, con- 
trived that he should never actually encounter his parent face 
to face. Lodovico came home after the wars, wearing a long 
beard ; and his mother called her son The Turk, a nickname 
that he never lost. 

Il Turco was a lover of the arts and of letters, and he did 
many works to enrich and beautify the city. He established 
the first printing-office in Mantua, where the first book printed 
was the Decamerone of Boccaccio. He founded a college of 
advocates, and he dug canals for irrigation ; and the prosper- 
ity of Mantuan manufactures in his time may be inferred from 
the fact that, when the king of Denmark paid him a visit, in 
1474, the merchants decked their shops with five thousand 
pieces of fine Mantuan cloth. 

The Marquis made his brilliant little court the resort of the 
arts and letters; and hither from Florence came once the ele- 
gant Politian, who composed his tragedy of Orfeo in Mantua, 
and caused it to be first represented before Ludovico. But it 
must.be confessed that this was a soil in which art flourished 
better than literature, and that even born-Mantuan poets went 
off, after a while, and blossomed in other air. The painter 
Mantegna, whom the Marquis invited from Padua, passed his 
whole life here, painting for the Marquis in the palaces and 
churches. The prince loved him, and gave him a house, and 
bestowed other honors upon him; and Mantegna executed for 
Ludovico his famous pictures representing the Triumph of Ju- 
lius Cesar.* It was divided into nine compartments, and, as a 
frieze, went round the upper part of Lodovico’s newly erected 
palace of San Sebastian. Mantegna also painted a hall in the 
Castello di Corte, called the Stanza di Mantegna, and there, 
among other subjects of fable and of war, made the portraits 
of Lodovico and his wife. It was partly the wish to see such 
works of Mantegna as still remained in Mantua that took us 
thither ; and it was chiefly this wish that carried us, the morn- 





* Now at Hampton Court, in England. 
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ing after our arrival, to the Castello di Corte, or the Ducal Pal- 
ace. Our thirst for Mantegnas was destined to be in no degree 
satisfied in this pile, but it was full of things to tempt us to 
forget Mantegna, and to make us more and more interested in 
the Gonzagas and their Mantua. 

It is taken for granted that no human being ever yet gained 
an idea of any building from the most artful description of it ; 
but if the reader cares to fancy a wide piazza, or open square, 
with a church upon the left hand, immense, uninteresting edi- 
fices on the right, and.an ugly bishop’s palace, of Renaissance 
taste, behind him, he may figure before him as vastly and mag- 
nificently as he pleases the superb Gothic front of the Castello 
di Corte. This facade is the only one in Italy that reminds 
you of the most beautiful building in the world, the Ducal Pal- 
ace at Venice; and it does this merely by right of its short pil- 
lars and deep Gothic arches in the ground story, and the great 
breadth of wall that rises above them, unbroken by the second 
line of columns which relieves and lightens this wall in the Ve- 
netian palace. It stands at an extremity of the city, upon the 
edge of the broad fresh-water lagoon, and is of such extent as 
to include within its walls a whole court-city of theatre, church, 
stables, play-ground, course for riding, and several streets. 
There is a far older edifice adjoining the Castello di Corte, 
which Guido Bonacolsi began, and which witnessed the bloody 
end of his line, when Louis Gonzaga surprised and slew his 
last successor. But the palace itself is all the work of the 
Gonzagas, and it remains the monument of their kingly state 
and splendid pride. 

It was the misfortune of the present writer to be recognized 
by the employé (formerly of Venice) who gives the permissions 
to travellers to visit the palace, and to be addressed in the pres- 
ence of the Custode by the dignified title to which his presence 
did so little honor. This circumstance threw upon the Cus- 
tode, a naturally tedious and oppressive old man, the responsi- 
bility of being doubly prolix and garrulous. He revelled with 
pride in his office of showing the palace, and did homage to the 
visitor’s charge and nation by an infinite expansion upon all 
possible points of interest, lest he should go away imperfectly 
informed of anything. By dint of frequent encounter with 
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strangers, this Custode had picked up many shreds and frag- 
ments of many languages, and did not permit our travellers to 
consider themselves as having at all understood him until he 
had repeated everything in Italian, English, French, and Ger- 
man. He led the way with his polyglot babble through an 
endless number of those magnificent and uninteresting cham- 
bers which palaces seem specially built to contain, that men 
may be content to dwell in the humbler dulness of their own 
houses ; and though the travellers often prayed him to show 
them the apartments containing the works of Mantegna, they 
really got to see nothing of this painter’s in the Ducal Palace, 
except, here and there, some evanescent frescoes, which the 
Custode would not go beyond a si crede in attributing to him. 
Indeed, it is known that the works of Mantegna suffered griev- 
ously in the wars of the last century, and his memory has faded 
so dim in this palace where he wrought, that the guide could 
not understand the curiosity of our foreigners concerning the 
old painter; and certainly Giulio Romano has stamped him- 
self more ineffaceably than Mantegna upon Mantua. 

In the Ducal Palace are seen vividly contrasted the fineness 
and strength, the delicacy and courage of the fancy, which, 
rather than the higher gift of imagination, characterize Giu- 
lio’s work. There is such an airy refinement and subtile grace 
in the pretty grotesques with which he decorates a chamber ; 
there is such daring luxury of color and design in the pic- 
tures for which his grand halls are merely the frames. No 
doubt we could make fine speeches about these paintings ; 
but who, not seeing them, would be the wiser, after the best 
description and the choicest critical disquisition? In fact, 
our travellers themselves found it pleasanter, after a while, 
to yield to the guidance of the Custode, and to enjoy the stu- 
pider marvels of the place, than to do the set and difficult 
admiration of the works of art. So, passing the apartments in 
good preservation, (the Austrian Emperors have taken good 
care of some parts of the palace of one of their first Italian 
possessions,) they did justice to the splendor of the satin beds 
and the other upholstery work ; they admired rich carpentering 
and costly toys; they dwelt on marvellous tapestries (among 
which the tapestry copies of Raphael’s cartoons, woven at Man- 
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tua in the fifteenth century, are certainly worthy of wonder) ; 
and they expressed the proper amazement at the miracles of art 
which caused figures frescoed in the ceilings to turn with them, 
and follow and face them from whatever part of the room they 
chose to look. Nay, they even enjoyed the*Hall of the Rivers, 
on the sides of which the usual river-gods were painted, in the 
company of the usual pottery, from which they pour their 
founts, and at the end of which there was an abominable little 
grotto of what people call, in modern landscape-gardening, 
rock-work, out of the despair with which its unmeaning ugli- 
ness fills them. There were busts of several Mantuan duch- 
esses in the gallery, which were interesting, and the pictures 
were®o bad as to molest no one. There was, besides all this, 
a hanging garden in this small Babylon, on which the travel- 
lers looked with a doleful regret that they were no longer of 
the age when a hanging garden would have brought supreme 
comfort to the soul. It occupied a spacious oblong, had a 
fountain and statues, trees and flowers, and would certainly 
have been taken for the surface of the earth, had not the Cus- 
tode proudly pointed out that it was on a level with the second 
floor, on which they stood. 

After that they wandered through a series of unused, dis- 
mantled apartments and halls, melancholy with faded fresco, 
dropping stucco, and mutilated statues of plaster, and came at 
last upon a balcony overlooking the Cavallerizza, which one of 
the early dukes built after a design by the inevitable Giulio 
Romano. It is a large square, and was meant for the diversion 
of riding on horseback. Balconies go all round it between 
those thick columns, finely twisted, as we see them in that car- 
toon of Raphael, “ The Healing of the Lame Man at the Beau- 
tiful Gate of the Temple” ; and here once stood the jolly dukes 
and the jolly ladies of their light-hearted court, and there 
below rode the gay, insolent, intriguing courtiers, and outside 
groaned the city under the heavy extortions of the tax-gatherers. 
It is all in Weather-worn stucco, and the handsome square is 
planted with trees. The turf is now cut and carved by the 
heavy wheels of the Austrian baggage-wagons constantly pass- 
ing through the court to carry munitions to the fortress outside, 
whose black guns grimly overlook the dead lagoon. A sense of 
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desolation had crept over the sight-seers, with that strange sick- 
ness of heart which one feels in the presence of ruin not to be 
lamented, and which deepened into actual pain as the Custode 
clapped his hands and the echo buffeted itself against the for- 
lorn stucco, and*up from the trees rose a score of sullen, slum- 
berous owls, and flapped heavily across the lonesome air with 
melancholy cries. It only neededg to crush these poor stran- 
gers, that final touch which the Custode gave, as they passed 
from the palace through the hall in which are painted the Gon- 
zaghi, and in which he pointed out the last Duke of Mantua, 
saying he was deposed by the Emperor for felony, and somehow 
conveying the idea of horse-stealing and counterfeiting e the 
part of his Grace. 

A very different man from this rogue was our old friend Lo- 
dovico, who also, however, had his troubles. He was an enemy 
of the Ghibellines, and fought them a great deal. Of course he 
had the habitual wars with Milan, and he was obliged to do 
battle with his own brother Carlo to some extent. This Gon- 
zaga had been taken prisoner by Sforza; and Lodovico, having 
paid for him a ransom of sixty thousand florins of gold, (which 
Carlo was scarcely worth,) seized the fraternal lands, and held 
them in pledge of repayment. Carlo could not pay, and tried 
to get back his possessions by war. Vexed with these and 
other contentions, Lodovico was also unhappy in his son, whose 
romafice we may best tell in the words of the history* from 
which we take it. 


“Lodovico Gonzaga, having agreed with the Duke of Bavaria to 
take his daughter Margherita as wife for his (Lodovico’s) first-born, 
Federico, and the young man refusing her, Lodovico was so much en- 
raged that he sought to imprison him; but the Marchioness Barbara, 
moiher of Federico, caused him to fly from the city till his father’s 
anger should be abated. Federico departed with six attendants ;f but 
this flight caused stili greater displeasure to his father, who now de- 
clared him banished, and threatened with heavy penalties any one who 
should give him help or favor. Federico, therefore, wandered about 
with these six attendants in divers places, and finally arrived in Na- 
ples; but having already spent all his substance, and not daring to 





* Volta, Storia di Mantova. 
t The Fioretto delle Cronache says “ persons of gentle condition.” 
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make himself known for fear of his father, he fell into great want, and 
so into severe sickness. His companions having nothing wherewith to 
live, and not knowing any trade by which to gain their bread, did 
menial services fit for day-laborers, and sustained their lord with their 
earnings, he remaining hidden in a poor woman’s house where they all 
dwelt. 

“The Marchioness had sent many messengers in divers provinces 
with money to find her son, but they never heard any news of him; 
so that they thought him dead, not hearing anything, either, of his 
attendants. Now it happened that one of those who sought Federico 
came to Naples, and presented himself to the king with a letter from 
the said lady, praying that he should make search in his territory for a 
company of seven men, giving the name and description of each. The 
king caused this search to be made by the heads of the district ; and 
one of these heads told how in his district there were six Lombard 
men, (not knowing of Federico, who lay ill,) but that they were labor- 
ers and of base condition. The king determined to see them; and 
they being come before him, he demanded who they were, and how 
many; and as they were not willing to discover their lord, on being 
asked their names they gave others, so that the king, not being able 
to learn anything, would have dismissed them. But the messenger 
sent by the Marchioness knew them, and said to the king, ‘ Sire, these 
are the attendants of him whom I seek; but they have changed their 
names.’ ‘The king caused them to be separated one from another, and 
then asked them of their lord; and they, finding themselves separated, 
minutely narrated everything; and the king immediately sent for Fed- 
erico, whom his officers found miserably ill on a heap of straw. He 
was brought to the palace, where the king ordered him to be cared 
for, sending the messenger back to his mother to advise her how the 
men had been found, and in what great misery. The Marchioness 
went to her husband, and, having cast herself at his feet, besought him 
of a grace. The Marquis answered that he would grant everything, so 
it did not treat of Federico. Then the lady opened him the letter of 
the king of Naples, which had such effect that it softened the soul of 
the Marquis, showing him in how great misery his son had been; and 
so, giving the letter to the Marchioness, he said, ‘ Do that which pleases 
you.’ The Marchioness straightway sent the prince money, and clothes 
to clothe him, with order that he should return to Mantua; and having 
come, the son cast himself at his father’s feet, imploring pardon for 
himself and for his attendants; and he pardoned them, and gave those 
attendants enough to live honorably and like noblemen, and they were 
called The Faithful of the House of Gonzaga, and from them come the 
Fedeli of Mantua. 
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“The Marquis then, not to break faith, caused Federico to take 
Margherita, daughter of the Duke of Bavaria, for his wife, and cele- 
brated the nuptials splendidly ; so that there remained the greatest love 
between father and son.” 


The son succeeded to the father’s dominion in 1478; and it 
is recorded of him in the “ Flower of the Chronicles,” that he 
was a hater of idleness, and a just man, greatly beloved by 
his people. They chiefly objected to him that he placed a 
Jew, Eusebio Malatesta, at the head of civil affairs ; and this 
Jew was indeed the cause of great mischief: for Ridolfo Gon- 
zaga coming to reside with his wife for a time at the court of 
his brother, the Marquis, Malatesta fell in love with her. She 
repelled him ; and the bitter Jew thereupon so poisoned her 
husband’s mind with accusations against her chastity, that he 
took her home to his town of Lazzaro, and there put the un- 
happy and innocent lady to death by the headsman’s hand in 
the great square of the city. 

Federico was Marquis only six years, and died in 1484, leav- 
ing his marquisate to his son Francesco, the most ambitious, 
warlike, restless, splendid prince of his magnificent race. This 
Gonzaga wore a beard, and brought the custom into fashion in 
Italy again. He founded the famous breed of Mantuan horses, 
and gave them about free-handedly to other sovereigns of his 
acquaintance. To the English king he presented a steed which, 
if we may trust history, could have been sold for almost its 
weight in gold. He was so fond of hunting that he kept two 
hundred dogs of the chase, and one hundred and fifty birds of 
prey. 

Of course this Gonzaga was a soldier, and indeed he loved 
war better even than hunting, delighting so much in personal 
feats of arms that, concealing his name and quality, in order 
that the combat should be in all things equal, he was wont to 
challenge renowned champions wherever he heard of them, and 
to meet them in the lists. Great part of his life was spent in 
the field ; and he fought in turn on nearly all sides of the polit- 
ical questions then agitating Italy. In 1495 he was at the head 
of the Venetian and other Italian troops when they beat the 
French under Charles VIII. at Taro, and made so little use of 
their victory as to let their vanquished invaders escape from 
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them after all. Nevertheless, if the Gonzaga did not here show 
himself a great general, he did great feats of personal valor, 
penetrating to the midst of the French forces, wounding the 
king, and with his own hand taking prisoner the great Bastard 
of Bourbon. Venice paid him ten thousand ducats for gaining 
the victory, such as it was, and when peace was made he went 
to visit the French king at Vercelli; and there Charles gave 
his guest a present of two magnificent horses, which the Gon- 
zaga returned yet more splendidly in kind. About five years 
later he was again at war with the French, and helped the Ar- 
agonese drive them out of Naples. In 1506, Pope Julius II. 
made him leader of the armies of the Church, (for he had now 
quitted the Venetian service,) and he reduced the city of Bo- 
logna to obedience to the Holy See. In 1509 he joined the 
League of Cambray against Venice, and, being made Imperial 
Captain-General, was taken prisoner by the Venetians. They 
liberated him, however, the following year; and in 1513 we find 
him at the head of the league against the French. 

A curious anecdote of this Gonzaga’s hospitality is also illus- 
trative of the anomalous life of those times, when good faith 
had as little to do with the intercourse of nations as at present ; 
but good fortune, when she appeared in the world, liked to put 
on a romantic and melodramatic guise. An ambassador from 
the Grand Turk on his way to Rome was robbed of all his 
money, and left planted, as the Italians expressively say, at 
Ancona (which was as if Lord Lyons should have fallen among 
thieves at New York, and had no money left to continue his 
journey to Washington). The magnificent Gonzaga hears of 
the Turk’s embarrassing mischance, sends and fetches him to 
Mantua, clothes him, puts abundant money in his purse, and 
despatches him on his way. The Sultan, in reward of this 
courtesy to his servant, gave a number of fine horses to the 
Marquis, who, possibly being tired of presenting his own horses, 
returned the Porte a ship-load of excellent Mantuan cheeses. 
This interchange of compliments seems to have led to a kind 
of romantic friendship between the Gonzaga and the Grand 
Turk, who did occasionally interest himself in the affairs of 
the Christian dogs; and who, when Francesco lay prisoner at 
Venice, actually wrote to the Serenest Senate, and asked his 
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release as a personal grace to him, the Grand Turk. And 
Francesco was, thereupon, let go; the canny republic being 
willing to do the Sultan any sort of cheap favor. 

This Gonzaga, being so much engaged in war, seems to have 
had little time for the adornment of his capital. The Church 
of Our Lady of Victory is the only edifice which he added to it ; 
and this was merely in glorification of his own triumph over 
the French at Taro. Mantegna painted an altar-piece for it, 
representing the Marquis and his wife on their knees before 
the Virgin, in act to render her thanks for the victory. The 
French nation avenged itself for whatever wrong was done 
its pride in this picture by stealing it away from Mantua in 
Napoleon’s time; and it now hangs in the gallery of the 
Louvre. 

Francesco died in 1519; and after him his son, Federico II., 
the first Duke of Mantua, reigned some twenty-one years, and 
died in 1540. The marquisate in his time was made a duchy by 
the Emperor Charles V., to whom the Gonzaga had given effi- 
cient aid in his wars against the French. This was in the year 
1530; and three years later, when the Duke of Monferrato 
died, and the inheritance of his opulent little state was dis- 
puted by the Duke of Savoy, by the Marquis of Saluzzo, and 
by the Gonzaga, who had married the late Duke’s daughter, 
Charles’s influence secured it to the Mantuan. The dominions 
of the Gonzagas had now reached their utmost extent, and these 
dominions were not curtailed till the deposition of Fernando 
Carlo in 1708, when Monferrato was adjudged to the Duke of 
Savoy, and afterwards confirmed to him by treaty. It was sep- 
arated from the capital of the Gonzagas by a wide extent of ~ 
alien territory ; but they held it with a strong hand, embellished 
(according to the notions of that day) the city, and founded 
there the strongest citadel in Italy. 

Federico, after his wars for the Emperor, appears to have 
reposed in peace for the rest of his days, and to have devoted 
himself to the adornment of Mantua and the aggrandizing of 
his family splendor. His court was the home of many artists ; 
and Titian painted for lim the Twelve Cxsars, which the Ger- 
mans stole when they sacked the city in 1630. But his great 
agent and best beloved genius was Giulio Pippi, called Romano, 
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who was conducted to Mantua by pleasant Count Baldassare 
Castiglione. 

Pleasant Count Baldassare Castiglione! whose incomparable 
book of the Cortigiano succeeded in teaching his countrymen 
every gentlemanly grace but virtue. He was born at Casatico 
in the Mantovano, in the year 1476, and went in his boyhood 
to be schooled at Milan, where he learnt the profession of arms. 
From Milan he went to Rome, where he exercised his profes- 
sion of arms till the year 1504, when he was called to gentler 
uses at the court of the elegant Dukes of Urbino. He lived 
there as courtier and court-poet, and he returned to Rome as 
the ambassador from Urbino. Meantime his liege, Francesco 
Gonzaga, was but poorly pleased that so brilliant a Mantuan 
should spend his life in the service and ornament of other prin- 
ces ; and Castiglione came back to his native country about the 
year 1516. He married in Mantua, and there finished his fa- 
mous book of “ The Courtier,” and succeeded in winning back 
the favor of his prince. Federico, the Duke, made him ambas- 
sador to Rome in 1528; and Baldassare did his master two sig- 
nal services there, — he procured him to be named head of all 
the Papal forces, and he found him Giulio Romano. So the 
Duke suffered him to go as the Pope’s Nuncio to Spain, and 
Baldassare finished his courtly days at Toledo in 1529. 

The poet made a detour to Mantua on his way to Spain, tak- 
ing with him the painter, whom the Duke received with many 
caresses, as old Vasari says, gave him a house honorably fur- 
nished, ordered provision for him. and his pupils, gave them 
certain brave suits of velvet and satin, and, seeing that Giulio 
had no horse, called for his own favorite Luggieri, and bestowed 
iton him. Ah! they knew how to receive painters, those fine 
princes, who had merely to put their hands into their people’s 
pocket, and take out what florins they liked. So the Duke 
presently set the artist to work, riding out with him through 
the gate of San Bastiano to some stables about a bow-shot from 
the walls, in the midst of a flat meadow, where he told Giulio 
that he would be glad (if it could be done without destroying 
the old walls) to have such buildings added to the stables as 
would serve him for a kind of lodge, to come out and merrily 
sup in when he liked. Whereupon Giulio began to think out 
the famous Palazzo del T. 
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This painter is an unlucky kind of man, to whom all criti- 
cism seems to have agreed to attribute great power and deny 
great praise. Castiglione had found him at Rome, after the 
death of his master Raphael, when his genius, for good or for 
ill, began for the first time to utter itself in original expression. 
At Mantua, where he spent all the rest of his busy life, it is 
impossible not to feel in some degree the force of this genius. 
As in Venice all the Madonnas in the street-corner shrines 
have some touch of color to confess the painter’s subjection 
to Titian or Tintoretto; as in Vicenza the edifices are all in 
Greekish taste, and stilted upon rustic basements in honor and 
homage to Palladio ; as in Parma Correggio has never died, but 
lives to this day in the mouths and chiaro-scuro effects of all 
the figures in all the pictures painted there;—so in Mantua 
Giulio Romano is to be found in the lines of every painting and 
every palace. It is wonderful to see, in these little Italian cities 
which have been the homes of great men, how no succeeding 
generation has dared to wrong the memory of them by depart- 
ing in the least from their precepts upon art. One fancies, for 
instance, the immense scorn with which the Vicentines would 
greet the audacity of any young architect who dared to think 
Gothic instead of Palladian Greck, and how they would put 
him to shame by asking him if he knew more than Palladio 
about architecture! It seems that original art cannot arise in 
the presence of the great virtues and the great errors of the 
past; and Italian art of this day seems incapable of even the 
feeble, mortal life of other modern art, in the midst of so much 
immortality. 

Giulio Romano did a little of everything for the Dukes of 
Mantua, — from painting the most delicate and improper little 
fresco for a bed-chamber, to restraining the Po and the Mincio 
with immense dikes, restoring ancient edifices and building 
new ones, draining swamps and demolishing and reconstruct- 
ing whole streets, painting palaces and churches, and designing 
the city slaughter-house. He grew old and very rich in the 
service of the Gonzagas; but though Mrs. Jameson says he 
commanded respect by a sense of his own dignity as an artist, 
the Bishop of Casale, who wrote the Annali di Mantova, says 
that the want of nobility and purity in his style, and his “ gal- 
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lant inventions, were conformable to his own sensual life, and 
that he did not disdain to prostitute himself to the infamies of 
Aretino,” — whatever this may mean. 

His great architectural work in Mantua is the Palazzo del T, 
or Té, as it is now written. It was first called Palazzo del T, 
from the convergence of roads there in the form of that letter ; 
and the modern Mantuans call it Del Té, from the superstition, 
transmitted to us by the Custode of the Ducal Palace, that the 
Gonzagas merely used it on pleasant afternoons to take tea in ! 
so curiously has latter-day guidemanship interpreted the jolly 
purpose expressed by the Duke to Giulio. We say nothing to 
control the reader’s choice between T and Té, and merely ad- 
here to the elder style out of reverence for the past. It is cer- 
tain that the air of the plain on which the palace stands is most 
unwholesome, and it may have been true that the dukes never 
passed the night there. Federico did not intend to build more 
than a lodge in this place ; but fascinated with the design of- 
fered him by Giulio, he caused the artist to go on, and contrive 
him a palace instead. It stands, as Vasari says, about a good 
bow-shot from one of the city’s gates; and going out to see 
the palace on our second day in Mantua, we crossed a draw- 
bridge guarded by Austrian soldiers. Below languished a bed 
of sullen ooze, tangled and thickly grown with long, villanous 
grasses, and sending up a damp and deathly stench, which 
made all the faces we saw look feverish and sallow. Already 
at that early season the air was foul and heavy, and the sun, 
faintly making himself seen through the dun sky of the dull 
spring day, seemed sick to look upon the place, where indeed 
the only happy and lively things were the clouds of gnats that 
danced before us, and welcomed us to the Palazzo del T. Damp 
fosses surround the. palace, in which these gnats seemed to 
have peculiar pleasure ; and they took possession of the portico 
of the stately entrance of the edifice as we went in, and held 
it faithfully till we returned. 

In one of the first large rooms are the life-size portraits of 
the six finest horses of the Gonzaga stud, painted by the pupils 
of Giulio Romano, after the master’s designs. The paintings 
attest the beauty of the Mantuan horses, and the pride and 
fondness of their ducal owners; and trustworthy critics have 
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praised their eminent truth. But it is only the artist or the 
hippanthrop who can delight in them long; and we presently 
left them for the other chambers, in which the invention of 
Giulio had been used to please himself rather than his master. 
We scarcely mean to name the wonders of the palace, having, 
indeed, general associations with them, rather than particular 
recollections of them. 

One of the most famous rooms is the Chamber of Psyche 
(the apartments are not of great size), of which the ceiling 
is by Giulio and the walls are by his pupils. The whole 
illustrates, with every variety of fantastic invention, the story 
of Psyche, as told by Apuleius, and deserves to be curiously 
studied as a part of the fair outside of a superb and corrupt 
age, the inside of which was full of rottenness. The civiliza- 
tion of Italy, as a growth from the earliest Pagan times, and 
only modified by Christianity and the admixture of Northern 
blood and thought, is yet to be carefully analyzed; and un- 
til this analysis is made, discussion of certain features must 
necessarily be incomplete and unsatisfactory. No one, how- 
ever, can stand in this Chamber of Psyche, and not feel how 
great reality the old mythology must still have had, not only for 
the artists who painted the room, but for the people who inhab- 
ited it and enjoyed it. We do not say that they believed it as 
they believed in the vital articles of Christian faith, but that 
they accepted it with the same spirit as they accepted the mar- 
tyrology of the Church; and that to the fine gentlemen and 
ladies of the court, those jolly satyrs and careless nymphs, 
those Cupids and Psyches, and Dianas and Venuses, were of 
the same verity as the fathers of the desert, the Devil, and the 
great body of the saints. If they did not pray to them, they 
swore by them, and their names were much oftener on their 
lips ; and the art of the time was so thoroughly Pagan, that it 
forgot all Christian holiness, and clung only to heathen beauty. 
When it had not actually a mythologic subject to deal with, 
it paganized Christian themes. St. Sebastian was made to look 
like Apollo, and Magdalene was merely a tearful, triste Venus. 
There is scarcely a ray of feeling in Italian art since Raphael’s 
time which suggests Christianity in the artist, or teaches it to 
the beholder. In confessedly Pagan subjects it was happiest, 
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as in the life of Psyche, in this room; and here it inculéated a 
gay and spirited license, and an elegant absence of delicacy, 
which is still observable everywhere in Italian life. It would 
be instructive to know in what spirit the common Mantuans of 
his day looked upon the inventions of the painter, and how far 
the courtly circle which frequented this room went in discus- 
sion and comment on its subjects; they were not nice people, 
and probably had no nasty ideas about the unspeakable inde- 
cency of some of the scenes.* 

Returning to the city we visited the house of Giulio Romano, 
which stands in one of the fine, lonesome streets, and at the 
outside of which we looked. The artist designed it himself; 
and it is very pretty, with delicacy of feeling in the fine stucco 
ornamentation, but is not otherwise interesting. 

We passed it, continuing our way toward the Arsenal, near 
which we had seen the women at work washing the linen coats 
of the garrison in the twilight of the evening before; and we 
now saw them again from the bridge, on which we paused to 
look at a picturesque bit of modern life in Mantua. The wash- 
ing-machine (when the successful instrument is invented) may 
do its work as well, but not so charmingly, as these Mantuan 
girls did. They washed the linen in a clear, swift-running 
stream, diverted from the dam of the Mincio to furnish mill- 
power within the city wall; and we could look down the water- 
course past old arcades of masonry half submerged in it, past 
pleasant angles of houses and a lazy mill-wheel turning slowly, 
slowly, till our view ended in the gallery of a time-worn palace, 
through the columns of which was seen the blue sky. Under 
the bridge the stream ran very strong and lucid, over long, 
green, undulating water-grasses, which it loved to dimple over 
and play with. On the right were the laundresses under the 
eaves of a wooden shed, each kneeling, as their custom is, in a 
three-sided box, and leaning forward over the washboard that 





* The ruin in the famous room frescoed with the Fall of the Giants commences 
on the very door-jambs, which are painted in broken and tumbling brick-work ; and 
throughout there is a prodigiousness which does not surprise, and a bigness which 
does not impress ; and the treatment of the subject can only be expressed by the 
Westernism powerfully weak. In Kugler’s Hand-Book of Italian Painting are two 
illustrations, representing parts of the fresco, which give a fair idea of the whole. 
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sloped down into the water. As they washed they held the 
linen in one hand, and rubbed it with the other; then heaped 
it into a mass upon the board, and beat it with great two- 
handed blows of a stick. They sang, meanwhile, one of those 
plaintive airs of which the Italian peasants are fond, and which 
rose in indescribable pathos, pulsing with their blows, and 
rhythmic with the graceful movement of their forms. Many of 
the women were young, — though they were of all ages, — and 
the prettiest among them was third from where we stood upon 
the bridge. She caught sight of the sketch-book which one of 
the travellers carried, and pointed it out to the rest, who could 
hardly settle to their work to be sketched. Presently an idle 
baker, whose shop adjoined the bridge, came out and leaned 
upon the parapet, and bantered the girls. “ They are drawing 
the prettiest,” he said, at which they all bridled a little ; and 
she who knew herself to be prettiest hung her head and rubbed 
furiously at the linen. Long before the artist had finished the 
sketch, the lazy, good-humored crowd which the public practice 
of the fine arts always attracts in Italy, had surrounded the 
strangers, and were applauding, commenting, comparing, and 
absorbing every stroke as it was made. When the book was 
closed and they walked away, a number of boys straggled after 
them some paces, inspired by a curious longing and regret, like 
that which leads boys to the eager inspection of fireworks when 
they have gone out. We lost them at the first turning of the 
street, whither the melancholy chorus of the women’s song had 
also followed us, and where it died pathetically away. 

In the evening we walked to the Piazza Virgiliana, the beau- 
tiful space laid out and planted with trees by the French, at the 
beginning of this century, in honor of the great Mantuan poet. 
One of its bounds is the shore of the lake which surrounds 
the city, and from which now rose ghostly vapors on the still 
twilight air. Down the slow, dull current moved one of the 
picturesque black boats of the Po; and beyond, the level land- 
scape had a pleasant desolation that recalled the scenery of the 
Middle Mississippi. It might have been here in this very water 
that the first-born of our first Duke of Mantua fell from his 
boat while hunting water-fowl in 1550, and took a fever of 
which he died only a short time after his accession to the sov- 
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ereignty of the duchy. At any rate, the fact of the accident 
brings us back from lounging up and down Mantua to our 
grave duty of chronicler. Francesco’s father had left him in 
childhood to the care of his uncle, the Cardinal Hercules, who 
ruled Mantua with a firm and able hand, increasing the income 
of the state, spending less upon the ducal stud, and cutting 
down the number of mouths at the ducal table from eight hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty-one. His justice tended to 
severity rather than mercy ; but reformers of our own time will 
augur well of his heart, that he founded in that time a place of 
refuge and retirement for abandoned women. Good Catholics 
will also be pleased to know that he was very efficient in sup- 
pressing the black heresy of Calvin, which had crept into Man- 
tua in his day, — probably from Ferrara, where the black heretic 
himself was then, or about then, in hiding under the protection 
of the ill-advised Marchioness Renée. The good Cardinal re- 
ceived the Pope’s applause for his energy in this matter, and we 
doubt not his hand fell heavily on the Calvinists. Of the Duke 
who died so young, the Venetian ambassador thought it worth 
while to write, what we think it worth while to quote as illus- 
trating the desire of the Senate to have careful knowledge of 
its neighbors: “ He is a boy of melancholy complexion. His 
eyes are full of spirit, but he does not delight in childish things, 
and seems secretly proud of being lord. He has an excellent 
memory, and shows much inclination for letters.” 

His brother Guglielmo, who succeeded him in 1550, seems 
to have had the same affection for learning ; but he was wilful, 
harsh, and cruelly ambitious, and cared, an old writer says, for 
nothing so much as perpetuating the race of the Gonzagas in 
Mantua. He was a hunchback, and some of his family (who 
could not have understood his character) tried to persuade 
him not to assume the ducal dignity ; but his haughty temper 
soon righted him in their esteem, and it is said that all the 
courtiers put on humps in honor of the Duke. He was not a 
great warrior, and there are few picturesque incidents in his 
reign. Indeed, nearly the last of these in Mantuan history 
was the coronation at Mantua of the excellent poet Lodovico 
Ariosto, by Charles V., in 1532, Federico II. reigning. But 
the Mantuans of Guglielmo’s day were not without their sen- 
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sations, for three Japanese ambassadors passed through their 
city on the way to Rome, when it is to be supposed the Man- 
tuan ladies made much of the attendant Tommy. They were 
also awakened to religious zeal by the reappearance of Prot- 
estantism among them. The heresy was happily suppressed 
by the Inquisition, acting under Pius V., though with small 
thanks to Duke William, who seems to have taken no fervent 
part in the persecutions. ‘‘ The proceedings,” says Cantu, 
writing before our national complicity with slavery had ceased, 
“were marked by those punishments which free America in- 
flicts upon the negroes to-day, and which a high conception of 
this mission of the Church moves us to deplore.” The Duke 
must have made haste after this to reconcile himself with the 
Church ; for we read that two years later he was permitted to 
take a particle of the blood of Christ from the church of St. 
Andrea to that of Sta. Barbara, where he deposited it in a box 
of crystal and gold, and caused his statue to be placed before 
the shrine in the act of adoring the relic. 

Duke William managed his finances so well as to leave his 
spendthrift son Vincenzo a large sum of money to make way 
with after his death. Part of this, indeed, he had earned by 
obedience to his father’s wishes in the article of matrimony. 
The prince was in love with the niece of the Duke of Bavaria, 
very lovely and certainly high-born enough, but having unhap- 
pily only sixty thousand crowns to her portion. So she was 
not to be thought of, and Vincenzo married the sister of the 
Duke of Parma, of whom he grew so fond, that, though two 
years of marriage brought them no children, he could scarce 
be persuaded to suffer her divorce on account of sterility. 
This happened, however, and the prince’s affections were next 
engaged by the daughter of the Grand-Duke of Tuscany. The 
lady had a portion of three hundred thousand crowns, which 
entirely charmed the frugal-minded Duke William, and Vin- 
cenzo married her, after certain diplomatic preliminaries de- 
manded by the circumstances, which scarcely bear statement 
in English, and which the present history would blush to give 
even in Italian. 

Indeed, he was a great beast, this splendid Vincenzo, both 
by his own fault and that of others; but it ought to be remem- 
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bered of him, that at his solicitation the most clement lord of 
Ferrara liberated from durance in the hospital of St. Anna his 
poet Tasso, whom he had kept shut in that madhouse seven 
years. On his delivery, Tasso addressed his Discorso to Vin- 
cenzo’s kinsman, the learned Cardinal Scipio Gonzaga ; and to 
this prelate he submitted for correction the Gerusalemme, as 
did Guarini his Pastor Fido. 

When Vincenzo came to power he found a fat treasury, 
which he enjoyed after the fashion of the time, and which, hav- 
ing a princely passion for every costly pleasure, he soon emp- 
tied. He was crowned in 1587; and on his coronation day 
rode through the streets throwing gold to the people, after the 
manner of the Mantuan Dukes. He kept up an army of six 
thousand men, among a population of eighty thousand all told ; 
and maintained as his guard “ fifty archers on horseback, who 
also served with the arquebuse, and fifty light-horsemen for the 
guard of his own person, who were all excellently mounted, 
the Duke possessing such a noble stud of horses that he always 
had five hundred at his service, and kept in stable one hundred 
and fifty of marvellous beauty.” He lent the Spanish king 
two hundred thousand pounds out of his father’s sparings ; and 
when the Archduchess of Austria, Margherita, passed through 
Mantua on her way to wed Philip II. of Spain, he gave her 
a diamond ring worth twelve thousand crowns. Next after 
women, he was madly fond of the theatre, and spent immense 
sums for actors. He would not, indeed, cede in splendor to 
the greatest monarchs, and in his reign of fifteen years he 
squandered fifty million crowns! No one will be surprised to 
learn from a contemporary writer in Mantua, that this excellent 
prince was adorned with all the Christian virtues ; nor to be 
told by a later historian, that in Vincenzo’s time Mantua was 
the most corrupt city in Europe. A satire of the year 1601, 
which this writer (Maffei) reduces to prose, says of that period : 
“Everywhere in Mantua are seen feasts, jousts, masks, ban- 
quets, plays, music, balls, delights, dancing. To these, the 
young girls,” an enormity in Italy, ‘as well as the matrons, 
goin magnificent dresses ; and even the churches are scenes of 
love-making. Good mothers, instead of teaching their daugh- 
ters the use of the needle, teach them the arts of rouging, 
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dressing, singing, and dancing. Naples and Milan scarcely pro- 
duce silk enough, nor India and Peru gold and gems enough, 
to deck out female impudence and pride. Courtiers and war- 
riors perfume themselves as delicately as ladies; and even the 
food is scented, that the mouth may exhale fragrance. The 
galleries and halls of the houses are painted full of the loves 
of Mars and Venus, Leda and the Swan, Jove and Danae, while 
the devout solace themselves with the sacred subjects of Beer- 
sheba in the Bath, and Susannah and the Elders. The flower 
of chastity seems withered in Mantua. No longer in Lydia 
nor in Cyprus, but in Mantua, is fixed the realm of pleasure.” 
The Mantuans were a different people in the old republican 
times, when a fine was imposed for blasphemy, and the blas- 
phemer put into a basket and drowned in the lake, if he did 
not pay within fifteen days; which must have made profanity 
a luxury even to the rich. But in that day a man had to pay 
twenty soldi (seventy-five cents) if he spoke to a woman in 
church ; and women were not allowed even the moderate diver- 
sion of going to funerals, and could not wear silk lace about 
the neck, nor have dresses that dragged more than a yard, 
nor crowns of pearls or gems, nor belts worth more than ten 
livres (twenty-five dollars), nor purses worth more than fif- 
teen soldi (fifty cents.) 

Possibly as an antidote for the corruption brought into the 
world with Vincenzo, there was another Gonzaga born about 
the same period, who became in due time Saint Louis Gonzaga, 
and remains to this day one of the most powerful friends of 
virtue to whom a good Catholic can pray. He is particularly 
recommended by his biographer, the Jesuit Father Cesari, in 
cases of carnal temptation ; and improving stories are told Ital- 
ian youth of the miracles he works under such circumstances. 
He vowed chastity for his own part at an age when most chil- 
dren do not know good from evil, and he carried the fulfilment 
of this vow to such extreme, that, being one day at play of for- 
feits with other boys and girls, and being required to kiss — 
not one of the little maidens —but her shadow on the wall, 
he would not, but preferred to lose his pawn. Everybody, we 
think, will agree with Father Cesari that it would be hard to 
draw chastity finer than this. 
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St. Luigi Gonzaga descended from that Ridolfo who put his 
wife to death, and his father was Marquis of Castiglione delle 
Stivene. He was born in 1568, and, being the first son, was 
heir to the marquisate ; but from his earliest years he had a 
call to the Church. His family did everything possible to dis- 
suade him— his father with harshness, and his uncle, Duke Wil- 
liam of Mantua, with tenderness — from his vocation. The lat- 
ter even sent a “ bishop of rare eloquence ” to labor with the boy 
at Castiglione ; but everything was done in vain. In due time 
Luigi joined the Company of Jesus, renounced this world, and 
died at Rome in the odor of sanctity, after doing such good 
works as surprised every one. His brother Ridolfo succeeded 
to the marquisate, and fell into a quarrel with Duke William 
about lands, which dispute Luigi composed before his death. 
About all which the reverend Jesuit Father Tolomei has 
shown how far heaviness can go in the dramatic form, and 
has written a pitiless play, wherein everybody goes into a con- 
vent with the fall of the curtain. Till the reader has read this 
play, he has never (properly speaking) been bored. For the 
happiness of mankind, it has not been translated out of the 
original Italian. 

From the time of the first Vincenzo’s death, there are only 
two tragic events which lift the character of Mantuan history 
above the quality of chronique scandaleuse, namely, the Duke 
Ferdinand’s repudiation of Camilla Faa di Casale, and the sack 
of Mantua in 1630. The first of these events followed close 
upon the demise of the splendid Vincenzo; for his son Frances- 
co reigned but a short time, and died, leaving a little daughter 
of three years to the guardianship of her uncle, the Cardinal 
Ferdinand. The law of the Mantuan succession excluded fe- 
males; and Ferdinand, dispensed from his ecclesiastical func- 
tions by the Pope, ascended the ducal throne. In 1615, not 
long after his accession, as the chronicles relate, in passing 
through a chamber of the palace he saw a young girl play- 
ing upon a cithern, and being himself young, and of the ar- 
dent temper of the Gonzagas, he fell in love with the fair 
minstrel. She was the daughter of a noble servant of the 
Duke, who had once been his ambassador to the court of the 
Duke of Savoy, and was called Count Ardizzo Faa Monferrino 
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di Casale; but his grace did not on that account hesitate to 
attempt corrupting her: indeed, a courtly father of that day 
might well be supposed to have few scruples that would inter- 
fere with a gracious sovereign’s designs upon his daughter. 
Singularly enough, the chastity of Camilla was so well guarded 
that the ex-cardinal was at last forced to propose marriage. It 
seems that the poor girl loved her ducal wooer ; and besides, 
the ducal crown was a glittering temptation, and she consented 
to a marriage which, for state and family reasons, was made se- 
cret. When the fact was bruited, it raised the wrath and ridicule 
of Ferdinand’s family, and the Duke’s sister Margaret, Duchess 
of Ferrara, had so lofty a disdain of his mésalliance with an 
inferior, that she drove her to desperation with her sarcasms. 
About this time Camilla’s father died, with strong evidences of 
poisoning; and the wife being left helpless and friendless, her 
noble husband resorted to the artifice of feigning that there had 
never been any marriage, and thus sought to appease his fam- 
ily. Unhappily, however, he had given her a certificate of mat- 
rimony, which she refused to surrender when he put her away, 
so that the Duke, desiring afterwards to espouse the daughter 
of the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, was obliged to present a coun- 
terfeit certificate to his bride, who believed it the real marriage 
contract, and destroyed it. When the Duchess discovered the 
imposition, she would not rest till she had wrung the real doc- 
ument from Camilla, under the threat of putting her son to 
death. The miserable mother then retired to a convent, and 
died of a broken heart, while Ferdinand bastardized his only 
legitimate son, a noble boy, whom his mother had prettily called 
Jacinth. After this, a kind of retribution, amid all his politi- 
cal successes, seems to have pursued the guilty Duke. His 
second wife was too fat to bear children, but not to bear malice ; 
and she never ceased to distrust and reproach the Duke, whom 
she could not believe in anything since the affair of the coun- 
terfeit marriage contract. She was very religious, and embit- 
tered Ferdinand’s days with continued sermons and reproofs, 
and made him order, in the merry Mantuan court, all the de- 
votions commanded by her confessor. 

So Ferdinand died childless, and, it is said, in sore remorse, 
and was succeeded in 1626 by his brother Vincenzo, another 
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hope of the faith and light of the Church. His brief reign last- 
ed but one year, and was ignoble as it was brief, and fitly ended 
the direct line of the Gonzagas. Vincenzo, though an ecclesi- 
astic, never studied anything, and was disgracefully ignorant. 
Lacking the hereditary love of letters, he had not the warlike 
boldness of his race; and resembled his ancestors only in the 
love he bore to horses, hunting, and women. He was enamored 
of the widow of one of his kinsmen, a woman no longer young, 
but of still agreeable person, strong will, and quick wit, and of a 
fascinating presence, which Vincenzo could not resist. The ex- 
cellent prince was wooing her, with a view to seduction, when 
he received the nomination of cardinal from Pope Paul V. He 
pressed his suit, but the lady would consent to nothing but 
marriage, and Vincenzo bundled up the cardinal’s purple and 
sent it back, with a very careless and ill-mannered letter to the 
ireful Pope, who swore never to make another Gonzaga cardi- 
nal. He then married the widow, but soon wearied of her, 
and spent the rest of his days in vain attempts to secure a di- 
vorce, in order to be restored to his ecclesiastical benefices. 
And one Christmas morning he died childless ; and three years 
later the famous sack of Mantua took place. The events lead- 
ing to this crime are part of one of the most complicated epi- 
sodes of Italian history. 

Ferdinand, as guardian of his brother’s daughter Maria, 
claimed the Duchy of Monferrato as part of his dominion ; but 
his claim was disputed by Maria’s grandfather, the Duke of 
Savoy, who contended that it reverted to him on the death of 
his daughter, as a feudatory which had been added to Mantua 
merely by the intermarriage of the Gonzagas with his family. 
He was supported in this claim by the Spaniards, then at Mi- 
lan. The Venetians and the German Emperor supported Fer- 
dinand, and the French advanced the claim of a third, a de- 
scendant of Lodovico Gonzaga, who had left Mantua a cen- 
tury before, and entered upon the inheritance of the Duchy of 
Nevers-Rethel. The Duke of Savoy was one of the boldest of 
his warlike race; and the Italians had great hopes of him as 
one great enough to drive the barbarians out of Italy. But 
nearly three centuries more were wanted to raise his race to 
the magnitude of a national purpose; and Carlo Emanuel spent 
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his greatness in disputes with the petty princes about him. In 
this dispute for Monferrato he was worsted ; for at the treaty of 
Pavia, Monferrato was assured to Duke Ferdinand of Mantua. 
Ferdinand afterwards died without issue, and Vincenzo like- 
wise died childless; and Charles Gonzaga of Nevers-Rethel, 
who had married Maria, Ferdinand’s ward, became heir to the 
Duchy of Mantua, but his right was disputed by Ferrante Gon- 
zaga of Guastalla. Charles hurriedly and half secretly intro- 
duced himself into Mantua, without consultation with Venetian, 
Spaniard, or German. While Duke Olivares of Spain was med- 
itating his recognition, his officer at Milan tried to seize Man- 
tua, and failed ; but the German Emperor had been even more 
deeply offended, and claimed the remission of Charles’s rights 
as a feudatory of the Roman Empire, until he should have reg- 
ularly invested him. Charles prepared for defence. Mean- 
while Spain and Savoy seized Monferrato, but they were after- 
wards defeated by the French, and the Spanish Milanese was 
overrun by the Venetians and Mantuans. The German Em- 
peror then sent down his Landsknechts, and in 1630 besieged 
Mantua, while the French promised help and gave none, and 
the Pope exhorted Charles to submit. The Venetians, occu- 
pied with the Uskok pirates, could do little in his defence. To 
the horrors of this unequal and desperate war were added 
those of famine; and the Jews, passing between the camp and 
the city, brought a pest from the army into Mantua, which 
raged with extraordinary violence among the hungry and mis- 
erable people. In vain they formed processions, and carried 
the blood of Christ about the city. So many died, that there 
were not boats enough to bear them away to their sepulture in 
the lakes, and the bodies rotted in the streets. There was not 
wanting at this time the presence of a traitor in the devoted 
city ; and that this wretch was a Swiss will be a matter of no 
surprise. The despicable valor of these republicans has every- 
where formed the best defence of tyrants, and their fidelity has 
always been at the service of the highest bidder. The recreant 
was a lieutenant in the Swiss Guard of the Duke; and when 
he had led the Germans into Mantua, and received the reward 
of his infamy, two German soldiers, placed over him for his 
protection, killed him and plundered him of his spoil. 
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The sack now began, and lasted three days, with unspeaka- 
ble horrors. The Germans (the most slavish and merciless of 
soldiers) violated Mantuan women, and then buried their vic- 
tims alive. The harlots of their camp cast off their rags, and, 
robing themselves in the richest spoils they could find, rioted 
with brutal insult through the streets, and added the shame of 
drunken orgies to the dreadful scene of blood and tears; nay, 
it is said that, in their infernal rage, they roasted and ate 
the flesh of those dead of the plague. The Jews were driven 
forth almost naked from the Ghetto. The precious monuments 
of ages were destroyed; or such as the fury of the soldiers 
spared, the avarice of their generals consumed ; and pictures, 
statues, and other works of art were stolen and carried away. 
The churches were plundered, the sacred houses of religion 
were sacked, and the nuns who did not meet a worse fate went 
begging through the streets. 

The imperial general, Aldringher, had, immediately upon 
entering the city, appropriated the Ducal Palace to himself as 
his share of the booty. He placed a strong guard around it, 
and spoiled it at leisure and systematically, and gained fabu- 
lous sums from the robbery. After the sack was ended, he 
levied upon the population (from whom his soldiers had forced 
everything that terror and torture could wring from them) 
four contributions, amounting to @ hundred thousand doub- 
loons. This population had, during the siege and sack, been 
reduced from thirty to twelve thousand ; and Aldringher had 
so thoroughly accomplished his part of the spoliation, that the 
Duke Charles, returning after the withdrawal of the Germans, 
could not find in the Ducal Palace so much as a bench to sit 
upon. He and his family had fled half naked from their beds 
on the entry of the Germans, and, after a pause in the citadel, 
had withdrawn to Ariano, whence the Duke sent ambassadors 
to Vienna to expose his miserable fate to the Emperor. The 
conduct of Aldringher was severely rebuked at the capital ; and 
the Empress sent Carlo’s wife ten thousand sequins, with 
which they returned at length to Mantua. It is melancholy to 
read how his neighbors had to compassionate his destitution ; 
how the Grand-Duke of Tuscany sent him upholstery for two 
state chambers; how the Duke of Parma supplied his table- 
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service ; how Alfonso of Modena gave him a hundred pairs of 
oxen, and as many peasants to till his desolated lands. His 
people always looked upon him with evil eyes, as the cause of 
their woes ; and after a reign of ten years he died of a broken 
heart, or, as some thought, of poison. 

Carlo had appointed as his successor his nephew and name- 
sake, who succeeded to the throne ten years after his uncle’s 
death, the princess Maria Gonzaga being regent during his mi- 
nority. Carlo II. early manifested the amorous disposition of 
his blood, but his reign was not distinguished by remarkable 
events. He was of imperial politics during those interminable 
French-Austrian wars, and the French desolated his dominions 
more or less. In the time of this Carlo II., we read of the 
Jews being condemned to pay the wages of the Duke’s archers 
for the extremely improbable crime of killing some Hebrews 
who had been converted ; and there is account of the Duchess 
going on foot to the sanctuary of Our Lady of Grace, to render 
thanks for her son’s recovery from a fever, and her daugh- 
ter’s recovery from the bite of a monkey. Mantua must also 
have regained something of its former gayety; for in 1652 
the Austrian Archdukes and the Medici spent Carnival there. 
Carlo II. died, like his father, with suspicions of poisoning, and 
undoubted evidences of debauchery. He was a generous and 
amiable prince; and, though a shameless profligate, was be- 
loved by his subjects, to whom, no doubt, his profligacy was not 
a reproach. 

Ferdinand Carlo, whose ignoble reign lasted from 1665 to 
1708, was the last and basest of his race. The histories of his 
country do not attribute a single virtue to this unhappy prince, 
who seems to have united in himself all the vices of all the 
Gonzagas. He was licentious and depraved as the first Vin- 
cenzo, and he had not Vincenzo’s courage ; he was luxurious 
as the second Francesco, but had no ray of his generosity ; 
he taxed his people heavily that he might meanly enjoy their 
substance without making them even the poor return of na- 
tional glory ; he was grasping as Guglielmo, but saved noth- 
ing to the state ; he was as timid as the second Vincenzo, and 
yet made a feint of making war, and went to Hungary at one 
time to fight against the Turk. But he loved far better to go 
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to Venice in his gilded barge, and to spend his Carnivals amid 
the infinite variety of that city’s dissoluteness. He was so ig- 
norant as scarcely to be able to write his name; but he knew 
all vicious things from his cradle, as if, indeed, he had been 
gifted to know them by instinct through the profligacy of his 
parents. It is said that even the then degraded Mantuans 
blushed to be ruled by so dull and ignorant a wretch; but in 
his time, nevertheless, Mantua was all rejoicings, promenades, 
pleasure-voyages, and merry-makings. ‘The Duke recruited 
women from every country to stock his palace,” says an Italian 
author, “ where they played, sang, and made merry at his will 
and theirs.” ‘In Venice,” says Volta, “he surrendered him- 
self to such diversions without shame, or stint of expense. He 
not only took part in all public entertainments and pleasures 
of that capital, but he held a most luxurious and gallant court 
of his own; and all night long his palace was the scene of the- 
atrical representations by dissolute women, with music and 
banqueting, so that he had a worse name than Sardanapalus 
of old.” He sneaked away to these gross delights in 1700, 
while the Emperor was at war with the Spaniards, and left his 
Duchess (a brave and noble woman, the daughter of Ferrante 
Gonzaga, Duke of Guastalla) to take care of the duchy, then 
in great part occupied by Spanish and French forces. This 
was the War of the Spanish Succession ; and it used up poor 
Ferdinand, who had not a shadow of interest in it. He had 
sold the fortress of Casale to the French in 1681, feigning that 
they had taken it from him by fraud; and now he declared 
that he was forced to admit eight thousand French and Spanish 
troops into Mantua. Perhaps indeed he was, but the Emperor 
never would believe it; and he pronounced Ferdinand guilty 
of felony against the Empire, and deposed him from his duchy. 
The Duke appealed against this sentence to the Diet of Rat- 
isbon, and, pending the Diet’s decision, made a journey of 
pleasure to France, where the Grand Monarch named him gen- 
eralissimo of the French forces in Italy, though he never com- 
manded them. He came back to Mantua after a little, and 
built himself a splendid theatre, — the cheerful Duke. 

But his end was near. The French and Austrians made 
peace in 1707; and next year, Monferrato having fallen to Sa- 
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voy, the Austrians entered Mantua, whence the Duke promptly 
fled. The Austrians marched into Mantua on the 29th of Feb- 
ruary, that being leap-year, and Ferdinand came back no more. 
Indeed, trusting in false hopes of restoration held out to him by 
Venice and France, he died on the 5th of the July following, 
at Padua,— it was said by poison, but more probably of sin 
and sorrow. So ended Ducal Mantua. 

The Austrians held the city till 1797. The French Revolu- 
tion took it and kept it till 1799, and then left it to the Aus- 
trians for two years. Then the Cisalpine Republic possessed 
it till 1802; and then it was made part of the Kingdom of 
Italy, and so continued twelve years; after which it fell again 
to Austria. In 1848, there was a revolution, and the Aus- 
trian soldiers stole the precious silver case that held the phial 
of the true blood. Austria still keeps the place, and Mantua 
the fortress is stronger than ever before. As for Mantua the 
people, it is dead. 
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TuE Rebellion has left us with an enormous debt and an ex- 
cessively complicated currency. The former must be paid, the 
latter regulated. The two are so intimately connected, however, 
that it is difficult entirely to separate the consideration of them. 
At present we regulate the currency only by contracting or 
changing the form of debts; and in future its regulation must 
be affected by the mode of paying the debt. But there are 
two propositions respecting the debt which can be sustained in- 
dependently of considerations of the currency. They are,— 
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That it ought to be discharged as rapidly as possible. 

That it can be discharged much more rapidly than is gener- 
ally supposed. 

The tendency toward a change in our views of the merits 
and demerits of a national debt is a most discouraging feature 
of public sentiment. Before the late war we very correctly 
and justly looked upon a national debt as a peculiarly undemo- 
cratic institution, a device of prodigal, reckless, and ambitious 
rulers to cheat their people out of taxes which they would 
not pay directly, and to throw upon the labor of the future 
burdens which ought to be borne by the capital of the present. 
We flattered ourselves that the idea of a permanent debt would 
never be transplanted to American soil. Now, however, at- 
tempts are being made in many quarters to seduce us into the 
belief that it has advantages to compensate for its evils. Some 
tell us that it is to be a bond of union, and that, had we been 
saddled with a debt of three thousand millions when Abraham 
Lincoln was elected -President, the South would never have 
seceded, because they would have been unwilling to lose their 
portion of the debt. A more dangerous delusion could not be 
imposed on a nation. In reasoning of this class, the fact that 
all the money received by the public creditors must be raised 
by taxation is completely ignored. True, the taxes, being 
mostly indirect, may be less felt than if they were drawn direct- 
ly from the pockets of those who contribute them; but this is 
no sufficient reason why they should be left entirely out of con- 
sideration. 

There is, moreover, a very cogent reason why they should be 
taken into consideration. Suppose a heavy national debt had 
been incurred in 1850, and that the South held as much of 
that debt as it paid taxes. Before 1855 the improvident people 
of that section would have sold out almost their entire share 
of the debt to the more frugal and industrious North; and 
the only inducement the debt would then offer them to pre- 
serve the Union would have been the privilege of paying an 
annual tax of several millions of dollars to the people of an- 
other section ! 

The attention which has recently been paid to the project for 
paying off the national debt by subscription has at least had the 
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effect of bringing the public mind to perceive the abstract pos- 
sibility of paying it off at one effort. The project is indeed 
chimerical, but only because it makes the amount to be paid by 
each individual dependent on his own judgment, instead of that 
of the community. Levy a direct tax to the entire amount of 
the debt, and the debt will, in a great measure, be the means of 
paying itself off. The total amount of the tax will, of course, 
be equal to the total amount of the debt. If the debt happened 
to be divided among the community in proportion to the tax to 
be levied, so that every man should find himself possessed of 
government securities to the entire amount of his tax, he 
would simply have to give these securities in payment of his 
tax. He would then be no poorer than before ; because all that 
he lost in government debt he would be saved in future taxes. 
Although the debt is not divided among the community in 
this proportion, that is, in proportion to their ability to pay 
taxes for its extinction, yet the number who own enough of 
the debt to pay their tax out of it is so great, that it might be 
paid off by a single direct tax with far less real distress or dif- 
ficulty than might be anticipated. A very important consid- 
eration is, that if paid off in this way different classes of the 
community would not pay in the same proportion that they 
actually do pay by the plan of gradual extinction. When the 
revenue to pay the debt is raised by indirect taxation, each in- 
dividual pays in proportion to his consumption, during a long 
series of years, of those products of labor which are taxed. 
But if the debt is paid off by direct assessment, each individ- 
ual must contribute in proportion to his present ability to com- 
mand a considerable sum. Compare, for instance, the case of 
a capitalist worth fifty thousand dollars, and living entirely 
on the interest of his money, with that of a professional man 
who earns three thousand dollars per annum. Their income 
being equal, if their habits are similar they will contribute 
equally to the gradual extinction of the debt. But if they are 
called upon for a sudden assessment to meet a temporary emer- 
gency, the capitalist can, without serious injury to his wealth, 
part with a sum which it would be impossible for the profes- 
sional man toraise. If the government is engaged in war, and 
must have the money, the possessor of capital will naturally 
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favor the plan of raising the money by loans, because he will 
then have refunded to him, from taxes levied on the producing 
classes, the money which he would otherwise have to pay into 
the treasury as a special war tax. But it will be for the interest 
of the professional man, or the laborer, whose annual consump- 
tion of the products of labor exceeds his accumulated capital, 
that the war expenses be raised by taxation ; because, although 
his share of the tax may prove burdensome, it will amount to 
much less than the future indirect taxes which he would other- 
wise have to contribute to the extinction of the debt. 

Which of these two methods of raising money is the more 
just and expedient, we shall not now pretend absolutely to de- 
cide. The question is an extremely complex one, and the two 
sides of it can hardly be weighed in the same balance. It is, 
however, suggested, — 

That a great, sudden, and temporary expenses like that of 
our late war should, in great part, be distributed in proportion 
to the present ability-of individuals to sustain it, this ability 
being fixed by each man’s accumulated wealth, income, and 
profession ; in other words, the money should be raised in 
great part by direct taxation. 

And that the regular and permanent expenses, whether to 
carry on the government or to pay the debt, should be raised 
by taxes on articles of consumption. 

But, granting that an assessment of one third of the debt, (say 
one thousand millions of dollars,) in proportion to the present 
ability of each individual to contribute, would be an equitable 
one, the sum required might certainly be paid off. In addition 
to the indirect taxes now levied, the government might, without 
injury to the pecuniary interests of the country, levy two an- 
nual direct taxes of five hundred millions each, provided that 
government indebtedness of every form should be received in 
payment of the tax. 

It is true that, by this plan, the South would be relieved of 
some portion — perhaps nearly half — of that share of the debt 
she will otherwise be compelled to pay. But the inevitable 
effect of a policy which should throw the full share on her 
would be to give the majority of the future Southern voters a 
direct interest in the destruction or dishonor of the government ; 
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so that it is a serious question whether the advantage which we 
of the North should gain by waiting till the South is able to 
pay her entire share will not be more than compensated by the 
dangers to which such a course would expose us. 

One advantage of an assessment such as is here suggested 
is, that it would, for a time at least, stop the export of our 
securities. Instead of selling them at seventy cents on the 
dollar, individuals would save them to pay their assessments, 
and in consequence their value at home would speedily ap- 
proach that of gold. The complacency with which the public 
look upon the export of our bonds by hundreds of millions, as 
if they were the products of our industry, is truly remarkable, 
inconsistent as it is with the economical opinions entertained 
by the majority in the Northeastern States. It can be justified 
only by carrying the principles of free trade beyond every limit 
assigned by common sense. Allusion has already been made 
to the two opposing popular fallacies respecting a national 
debt ;—the one, that it is a great advantage, because it is capi- 
tal, and a source of strength ; the other, that it is a great evil, 
owing to the taxes which must be levied to pay it. When the 
community which pays the taxes is the same which holds the 
debt, the latter is neither a source of great evil nor of great 
advantage, so long as it is kept within moderate limits. But 
when the debt is held by one community, and the taxes are paid 
by another, the obligation is then an unmitigated evil. The 
two communities stand toward each other in the relation of 
debtor and creditor, just as if they were two individuals. To 
say that it is for the good of the debtor community that it be 
suffered to run in debt as far as its creditors will trust it, is no 
more true than would be a similar remark about an individ- 
ual. A young rake, who has come into possession of a fortune, 
may spend it all in a single year; but few will argue that a 
friend who should induce him to change his habits to those of 
temperance, industry, and frugality, would do him an evil. 

It is not denied that running in debt may frequently be 
advantageous. If a nation or an individual incurs a debt for 
something which is to be asource of wealth and power, so that, 
after he pays it, he will be richer than if it had never been in- 
curred, it is well. Therefore, before we can decide whether 
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the debt is or is not beneficial, we must know the terms on 
which it is incurred, and what it is incurred for. What do we 
receive for the bonds which we are exporting? Ploughs, 
steam-enginés, mines, and factories? No. We receive main- 
ly cloths, silks, wines, and other articles of luxury, which add 
little or nothing to our permanent wealth. And see how hard 
the terms on which the debt is contracted. Even now, for 
every hundred dollars’ worth of goods, we have to export more 
than one hundred and thirty dollars in six per cent bonds, so 
that we pay eight per cent interest on the value received, and 
a bonus of thirty per cent on the principal besides. 

That public opinion should look with favor on such a trans- 
action as this, is almost inexplicable. Were the transaction of 
a very complex nature, it might be supposed that the public 
generally did not see into its results. But when a nation’s 
imports exceed its exports by hundreds of millions, and the 
balance is made up by exporting national indebtedness on such 
terms as a Jew offers am heir who has not yet entered into pos- 
session of his estate, surely the nature and effect of the bargain 
cannot require much elucidation. 

The regulation of our currency is a problem of far greater 
complexity than the payment of our debt. In almost all coun- 
tries the relations and mutual reactions of the currency, prices, 
trade, and credit are so complex, that the profoundest political 
economists have scarcely been able to unravel them. But 
compared with our present bank and government currency, the 
currency of every other commercial people is simple in the ex- 
treme. Some idea of its complexity may be formed by glancing 
at its origin and rise. 

In 1861 our currency consisted of coin, and bank and gov- 
ernment notes convertible into coin at the pleasure of the 
holder. This, being the sort of currency on which, after sev- 
eral centuries of trial and experiment, the civilized world has 
finally settled as the best, did not involve any new financial 
principle, and was neither more nor less complex than the 
monetary systems of other nations. 

In the winter of 1862 the first additional element of com- 
plexity was introduced by the issue of the legal-tender notes. 
Underestimating its own credit and the determination of the 
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people, Congress, in a moment of great general depression, cut 
loose entirely from the specie anchorage, and substituted gov- 
ernment six per cent bonds as the basis of the entire monetary 
system. One hundred and fifty millions of notes, convertible 
into these bonds, were declared a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, except duties on imports and interest on the 
public debt. They were therefore a legal tender for the entire 
principal, whenever it should become due. 

This first change in the character of government obligations 
to pay money was little more than a change of principle. A 
very great change of principle, indeed, when a nation which 
had agreed to pay gold coin would really pay nothing but its 
own promissory notes; but if these promissory notes would 
serve the receiver as well as an equivalent amount of coin, the 
change was productive of little injury. Now, this was the case 
so long as the volume of the notes was limited to one hun- 
dred and fifty millions. Unfortunately, however, when a na- 
tion or an individual changes its principles, it is pretty sure to 
change its practice accordingly. To grant any earthly power 
the legal right, under any circumstances, to issue notes which 
it is not obliged to pay in coin, and to expect that this right 
will not be abused, is like putting an open cask of wine before 
a thirsty laborer, with the expectation that he will confine him- 
self to a single glass. Such a power never was granted with- 
out being abused. Before Congress adjourned, the total amount 
of notes was increased to three hundred millions, of which, how- 
ever, fifty millions were reserved to pay depositors. The next 
Congress increased the sum total to about four hundred and 
fifty millions. 

During the year 1863 the five-twenty bond basis was cut 
loose from, and the entire volume of currency and of public 
and private indebtedness was left without any basis whatever, 
except such as Congress might from time to time fix. The 
provision permitting the notes to be converted into five-twenty 
bonds was repealed, and the notes were simply declared receiv- 
able in payment of all loans made to the government. Here 
was a second addition to the complexity of the system. 

A third source of complexity was devised in the shape of 
compound-interest legal-tender notes. They are legal-tender 
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notes, payable at a definite time in other legal-tender notes, 
which are themselves payable no one knows how or when. 

The rights and the functions of the national banks and their 
currency introduce another complex element into our calcula- 
tions. These institutions, in consideration of converting three 
hundred and fifty millions of legal-tender notes into interest- 
bearing bonds, are to be permitted to issue three hundred mil- 
lions of their own notes. 

However wise, patriotic, or necessary these measures might 
have been, they were each designed solely with reference to 


‘the exigencies of the hour, and adopted without any inquiry 


into their ultimate effects on the financial condition of the 
country. The government required money, and each meas- 
ure supplied a limited amount of that commodity ; but what 
government should do when the supply was exhausted was left 
to be discovered when the emergency should arise. In no offi- 
cial document do we find any attempt to discover the effect 
upon government indebtedness of the depreciation of the suc- 
cessive currencies authorized. In fact, many thinkers are dis- 
posed to deny that there has been any depreciation. The first 
step of an inquiry into the working of our currency system 
must be this: During the time that gold has been fluctuating 
between par and one hundred and sixty per cent premium, 
which was the standard of value, gold or legal-tender notes, or 
something between the two? This is a disputed question ; and 
before entering the arena, let us disclaim all intention of an- 
swering it with logical precision. Political economists have 
searched in vain for a standard of value which would apply to 
different ages and countries, or even to the same country for two 
successive years. Exchangeable value not only depends upon 
every circumstance which influences the desires of man, but is 
itself something so impalpable as almost to elude exact defi- 
nition. 

But a standard of value, though unattainable, can be’ ap- 
proached. The result of an average day’s work of the entire 
community is, mathematically, the best approximate standard. 
Unfortunately it is not a standard which we can directly meas- 
ure by. It is like the French metre before an are of the me- 
ridian was measured, very well defined, being exactly the forty 
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millionth part of the earth’s circumference, but not very easily 
handled. 

It is found by experience that gold is the best attainable 
standard, its value, as measured by labor, varying less from 
month to month than that of any other commodity. In other 
words, the amount of exertion with which men in general can 
obtain possession of a definite weight (say one ounce) of gold 
is more nearly constant from year to year than an amount of 
exertion defined in any other way. If you contract to deliver 
your neighbor an ounce of gold in two, four, or ten years, you 
can count with more certainty on the amount of labor it will 
cost you to fulfil your contract, than if you agreed to deliver 
him a specified quantity of flour, cloth, or “ lawful money.” If 
you agree simply to pay twenty dollars in lawful money, that 
lawful money may, for aught you know, be as difficult to obtain 
as gold, as it certainly will be if gold is at par. On the other 
hand, currency may be issued in such quantities by Congress 
and banks, that you may be able to possess yourself of the re- 
quired twenty dollars with very little exertion. For example, 
if you are a farmer, you may be able to obtain them by raising 
and selling a single bushel of wheat. Thus the contract loses 
that definiteness which would characterize it if you agreed to 
pay gold, pure and simple, and partakes of the character of a 
game of chance. 

Still, gold itself is subject to changes of value of three different 
kinds. The largely increased supply is undoubtedly diminishing 
its value from generation to generation, though it is difficult to 
say to what extent. Like all other commodities, it is subject to 
slight fluctuations from month to month, but these are rendered 
very minute by the international supply and demand. Finally, 
in case of a great war or other social convulsion, circumstances 
may arise to change the value of gold, independently of other 
causes. Thus, during the Napoleonic wars, the great demand 
of the British government for gold to export to the Peninsula 
and other seats of war created a real rise, amounting perhaps 
to twenty per cent, in the value of that article, as measured by 
the relative price of other products of labor. Has there been 
@ similar enhancement of its value during our civil war? This 
question can be answered only by an appeal to fact. Reason- 
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ing can no more settle it than it can decide how much rain fell 
in July, 1863. Appealing to tables of prices, we find that the 
average price of the products of labor has, throughout the war, 
kept pace with that of gold.* It is, then, a settled statistical 
fact, that during the war men in general have been able to pos- 
sess themselves of a gold dollar with as much ease as at any 
time before the war. 

Should any one be disposed to argue that there has been a 
universal rise in the intrinsic value of commodities, it will be 
vain to discuss the question with him. If the maker of a new 
yardstick should find that everything he measured with it 
seemed twice as long as before, his neighbors would probably 
conclude that his measure was only half long enough. But 
he might claim that the human race, the world, and the entire 
solar system had doubled their dimensions while he was hewing 
his yardstick, and it would be impossible to drive him from 
his position. Equally impossible is it to disprove the proposi- 
tion that United States notes are invariable in value while 
everything else fluctuates. 

Having settled upon the fact that gold is the only practical 
standard of value for every-day purposes, and the nearest ap- 
proximation to an invariable standard at our command, we 
have a firm basis to build our conclusions upon. All prices 
and values must be reduced to a gold standard before we can 





* It is quite common to argue this point from entirely insufficient data, taking 
the price of a few articles on a certain day, instead of the average price of a great 
number during a considerable length of time. Even then, what we strictly want is, 
not an indiscriminate average, but one making due allowance for the quantity of 
each product produced or sold. To express the rule in algebraic language, if the 
prices of the different products are represented by pi, po, ps, etc., and the quanti- 
ties sold by qi, 92, 9s, the average price of the products of labor and capital will 
be represented by E 
Pid + Pade + Ps ds + 4% + ete. 

% +a t+ 9s + % FH etc. 
The tables of prices which have appeared on several occasions in Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine furnish us with the nearest approach to our desideratum. From a table 
in Vol. XLVIIL. p. 121, it seems that, during the year 1862, the average price of a 
large number of staples in the New York market had increased more than fifty per 
cent ; the premium on gold having risen to but thirty-five. Cotton, tobacco, rosin, 
and turpentine were excepted in taking the average. It also appears that the rise 
in prices did not follow, but preceded, the rise of the premium on gold, and gener- 
ally kept in advance of it. Again, from a table in Vol. L. p. 132, it seems that 
the average rise per cent in the price of fifty-five products increased as fullows from 
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compare them with each other. For instance, gold being now 
at forty-five per cent premium, and six per cent bonds at six 
per cent, it follows that legal-tender notes really exchange be- 
tween man and man at sixty-nine cents on the dollar, and six 
per cent bonds at seventy-three cents on the dollar; and this 
not as measured by an imaginary standard, but by the amount 
of butter, flour, and beef which they will buy in the public 
markets. Measuring their value in the same practical way, 
bonds a year ago were worth only forty cents on the dollar. 
An obvious corollary from the proposition just laid down is, 
that, when gold goes up, or the value of the dollar falls, those 
who owe money are enriched at the expense of their creditors, 
while in the opposite case the creditors are enriched at the ex- 
pense of the debtors. Hence every change in the value of the 
dollar is an evil. But it is less injurious to national wealth 
when the creditor is benefited at the expense of the debtor, than 
in the opposite case, because, as a general rule, the creditor 
class are disposed to save their money, and the debtor class to 
spend it; and when the debtor pays more than he justly owes 
he is compelled to be more frugal, while the creditor receives a 
greater reward for his frugality, and is therefore encouraged to 
be more frugal. Frugality being the foundation of all national 
wealth and strength, the habits which conduce to wealth and 





January, 1862, to January, 1864. For comparison, we append the average pre- 
mium on gold for the month preceding and following : — 


Date. Per cent. Month prec. Month foll. 
1862, January, 0 0 0 
“April, 5 2 2 
1863, January, 64 82 44 
“ May, 69 51 48 
“July, 90 46 81 
“ — October, 65 33 46 
1864, January, 111 52 54 


These results, though conclusive on the general question, leave much to be desired 
in accuracy of detail, since the most insignificant articles in the list influence the 
result equally with the most important. Had the table been used so as to deter- 
mine, by a method mathematically exact, the average product in currency of a day’s 
labor of the entire community, this product would, we conceive, have been found 
to agree much more closely with the average premium on gold than the result really 
found. But it suffices to establish this fact, — that during most of the war, and still 
more since the war closed, men in general can command a given quantity of gold 
with greater ease than ever before. 
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strength are encouraged by an appreciation of the currency. 
The converse of this proposition is a familiar fact to the philo- 
sophical student of history. Eras of depreciating paper money 
have always been those of luxury, extravagance, and waste 
of wealth. 

The experience of generations has shown that the only cer- 
tain mode of regulating a paper currency is to make it con- 
vertible into coin or bullion at the pleasure of the holder. 
Every other mode has proved a miserable failure. Few practi- 
cal men will deny that it is desirable that our currency should 
rise to the level of specie as soon as possible. The only sound 
objection to the change is the consequent enhancement of the 
burden of debts by those who have contracted to pay money ; 
but all such contracts are now made with eyes open to the pos- 
sibility of having to pay in the equivalent of specie. Taking it 
for granted, then, that our paper dollars must be made as val- 
uable as gold dollars, it is proposed to inquire how this end 
may best be attained. But an intelligent judgment of the 
merits and effects of different ways of attaining it cannot be 
formed without a clear idea of the laws which regulate the 
value of our complex currency. 

The present value of our paper dollar rests on two entirely 
distinct bases ; (1.) the want by the community of a circulating 
medium, and (2.) the credit of the government. Let us see 
how. 

Every man in the community is generally under the necessity 
of having in his possession, or to his credit in a bank, a greater 
or less supply of money, for the purpose of buying goods or 
paying his debts. Although the amount which any one man 
may have is continually varying, the total amount held, in ordi- 
nary times, by a community or by the nation, is remarkably 
constant. Every banker, for instance, finds that, although the 
amount on his books to the credit of any individual depositor 
fluctuates violently, yet the total amount to the credit of all 
fluctuates very slowly. 

The total amount thus held by the people of the Union, but 
continually circulating from hand to hand, was, in 1862, about 
six hundred millions. Of this, about half was in the form of 
bank deposits, and most of the other half in circulating notes of 
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the banks.* This amount being absolutely necessary to the 
transaction of the business of the country, however, the propo- 
sition respecting the relation between the volume of the cur- 
rency and its gold value may be expressed thus: The total 
gold value of the circulating medium, including bank depos- 
tts, cannot permanently fall below five hundred or six hun- 
dred millions of dollars. In other words, the average price 
of the products of industry, gold included, cannot permanently 
rise in a higher ratio than the excess of the total volume of 
circulating notes and bank deposits over the above amount. 
For instance, if the total amount of circulating notes and bank 
deposits is limited to one thousand millions, prices cannot per- 
manently rise to more than twice their gold value. 

The proposition in question is not laid down as universally 
true. It ceases to hold good when the public feel that the cur- 
rency is going to ruin, because then, every one being anxious 
to pass off all the money he receives as soon as possible, lest 
he lose by the crash, the money circulates with preternatural 
rapidity, and thus does far more than the regular amount of 
business. Such was the case in the Rebel States; but, happily, 
we have not been under the influence of such a fear. 

The converse of this proposition, that all prices will rise in 
proportion to the volume of the currency, is not necessarily 
true, unless we mean by the term “ volume of currency ” some- 
thing differing from the total amount of circulating notes held 
by the community. It is self-evident that government credit 
is a very important element in the value of the notes, irrespec- 
tive of their total amount. When men in general contemplate 
the future of government credit and the national currency with 
confidence, instead of paying out their money as fast as they 
‘receive it, they will save it up for the purpose of investing in 
government bonds, or in hope that prices will fall. Few will 
give a hundred dollars for any article not urgently required, if 
he feels confident that, by waiting a few months, he will get it 





* It is impossible to estimate accurately the total volume of the circulating me- 
dium, owing to the uncertainty of how much coin entered into it. The coin held by 
the banks is not to be included, it being represented by the deposits and circulation. 
Fifty millions will probably be considered a fair estimate of the coin actually used 
by the people as money. 
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for eighty ; nor will any provident man prefer seventy gold 
dollars’ worth of luxuries to a hundred-dollar gold bond, if he 
feels sure that the bonds will really be paid in gold. If this 
increased confidence in the future is general throughout the 
community, the necessary result will be a general fall in prices ; 
in other words, an appreciation of the currency before a single 
greenback is withdrawn by the government. 

But it is plain that the effective volume of the circulation is 
thus diminished, because this is not the total amount of govern- 
ment and bank notes which can be used for money, but the 
amount which is actually in the market for the purpose of 
buying. If you have a ten-dollar bill in your drawer which 
you intend to spend at the present tariff of prices, so that you 
do not expect to gain by keeping it, then that bill is part of 
the effective circulation ; but if you intend to add more to it 
and ‘invest the whole in seven-thirties, or if you are keep- 
ing it in hopes that prices will fall, it is withdrawn from cir- 
culation as much as if it were waiting to be burned in the 
treasury. 

To set the proposition in another and perhaps a clearer light, 
suppose that the entire twenty-seven hundred millions of our 
public debt were put into such a shape that it could pass from 
hand to hand as money, and were made a legal tender between 
individuals. Would the value of the debt be depreciated? To 
maintain the affirmative would be to maintain that, by adding 
to the number of uses of a commodity, its value migNt be 
diminished, — a manifest absurdity. It is therefore possible to 
have many times as much money in the country as is needed 
for use in effecting exchanges without producing depreciation, 
the only condition being that the money shall have a value in- 
dependent of its uses as currency. 

These laws of currency, and the effects of our double basis, 
are fully illustrated by well-known facts of our financial history 
during the late war. In the winter of 1862-63, a legal-tender 
note, payable no one knew how or when, was worth from seven 
to ten per cent more than a six per cent bond, both principal 
and interest of which government was bound, by every consid- 
eration of honor, to pay in gold; and this was simply because 
it could be passed from hand to hand as money, while the bond 
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could not. Thus its usefulness as money gave it a value which 
government credit alone could not give it. 

Again, the most superficial observer cannot have failed to 
notice that the two periods of great fall in the price of gold 
have been those of heavy subscriptions to government loans, 
or, to speak more accurately, of large conversion of notes into 
bonds. During the spring and summer of 1863, nearly five 
hundred millions were subscribed to the five-twenty loan; and 
during the same period the premium on gold fell from seventy 
to twenty-five per cent. From this time until the end of 1864 
the subscriptions to national loans were comparatively small ; 
and during the first eight months of this period we witnessed a 
continuous rise in the price of gold from 125 to 260. During 
the first six months of the present year the premium on gold 
fell nearly one hundred per cent, while the immense subscrip- 
tions to the seven-thirty loan were going on. 

It is not claimed that, in the cases just alluded to, the large 
conversion of notes was the immediate cause of the fall in 
gold. The conversion of the notes and the fall in gold were 
conjointly the effects of the increased confidence of the people 
in the credit of the government, and one could not have 
occurred without the other. So long as prices were kept at 
two or three times their gold height, almost the entire volume 
of the currency would be needed to effect the exchanges of the 
community, so that there would be little to spare the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, had no loan been offered, there 
would have been no inducement to lay up money to invest in 
government securities, so that there could not have been much 
of a fall in gold. 

A very powerful party oppose a return to specie payments on 
the ground that such a course would prove highly injurious 
to the industrial interests of the country. This view can be 
supported by arguments seemingly so powerful, it appeals so 
strongly to the popular idea of the functions of money, and the 
grain of truth which it contains stands out so strongly, that it is 
worthy of very careful consideration. 

Let us imagine the internal commerce of a country going on 
at a regular and natural rate. Let us follow in imagination the 
course of a dollar bill, and see what office it performs. We find 
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it in the hands of a farmer. He exchanges it with a shoemaker 
for a pair of shoes. The shoemaker pays it to the grocer for a 
pound of tea. The grocer sends it to an importer, and orders 
more tea. The importer must import more tea, and with the 
bill buys wheat for export from the very farmer from whom the 
bill started. Thus, in the course of a month, it may have a 
dozen exchanges. Six hundred million such bills keep up the 
entire commercial exchanges of the country. 

Suppose, now, that government had induced the farmer to 
hoard, invest, or loan the dollar, and wear his old shoes awhile 
longer. Then it would seem that the shoemaker, not selling 
his shoes, cannot buy the pound of tea. The grocer orders 
less tea from the importer. The importer has no occasion to 
buy wheat from the farmer, or, rather, he buys one dollar’s 
worth less. Thus all the commerce which would have been 
effected by that dollar ceases. Withdrawing it from circula- 
tion is like withdrawing blood from the veins of a workman. 

Mr. Carey, in his pamphlet, describes what he conceives to 
be the state of the country on the 4th of March, 1861. He sees 
millions of people wholly or partially unemployed, thousands of 
traders unable to meet their engagements, thousands of mills 
and factories standing idle, and all for the want of money to 
pay the workmen and buy the goods, and thus establish the 
“societary circulation.” 

The position described in the last paragraphs is so strong, 
that an attempt to carry it by a direct assault would be likely 
to result in failure. But if we besiege it by regular ap- 
proaches, it will, we conceive, be proved wholly untenable. 
The question is one of fact rather than of logic. The position 
of the paper-money school is, that a diminution of the currency 
will produce certain injurious effects on the ability of men to 
exchange and enjoy the products of each other’s labor. We 
claim that human nature is so constituted that the cause in 
question never did and never can produce the effects attributed 
to it to an injurious extent, and that there is no example of a 
people being without a circulating medium adequate to effect 
all the exchanges which they are disposed to make. We shall 
state the facts which we oppose to the views disputed in such a 
way that their truth will be evident to the enlightened good- 
sense of the reader. 
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Taking a bird’s-eye view of the country, we see crops 
reaped, railroads built, steam-engines set going, freight trains 
moved, and goods of all kinds bought and sold. What is the 
actual moving power, the efficient cause, which keeps the social 
system in such a state of activity ? 

We answer, it is the desire of every individual man to enjoy 
the fruits of labor. Many might say it is the desire of the in- 
dividual to acquire money ; but this is a secondary and merely 
accidental link in the chain of causes. Why does he wish 
money? Only that he may buy the fruits of other men’s labor 
with it. Force him to keep all the money he earns, and his 
exertions will instantly cease. The desire for goods which he 
hopes to buy with the money is therefore the original and sole 
motive which keeps up his exertions. 

The amount of each man’s labor is regulated by a law which 
is wholly independent of money. He will labor as long as the 
wealth which he produces compensates him for the irksomeness 
of the labor, and no longer. It is impossible to force his indus- 
try beyond this point; and if it were possible, doing so would 
diminish his happiness, because the advantages of increased 
wealth would no longer compensate for the irksomeness of the 
increased labor. And he will, of his own accord, labor until 
the compensation in question is established, unless he is liable 
to be forcibly deprived of the fruits of his industry. 

It is quite certain that, when men come to exchange the . 
products of their industry, as a general rule, they exchange 
products of labor for the products of equal labor. In other 
words, the money prices which they set on their goods are pro- 
portional to the labor of producing them. And, as the only 
limit of the disposition to labor is the failure of its product to 
afford sufficient enjoyment, so the only limit of the demand for 
any class of goods is the willingness of the community to give 
in exchange for them the amount of labor necessary for their 
production. Take shoes, for instance. The aggregate desire 
of all the individuals in the community for shoes is the exact 
measure and limit of the total demand for shoes. The aggre- 
gate desire of railroad companies for locomotives, which is itself 
the product of the desire of the community for transportation, 
is the exact measure of the demand for locomotives; and so 
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with all other articles, — the desire, however, beginning to oper- 
ate only when sufficiently intense to induce the person desiring 
to give an equivalent in the products of his own labor for the 
article desired. 

Thus the laws of supply and demand, of production and 
exchange, are defined without reference to the circulating me- 
dium. And our positions thus far will not, we conceive, be 
assailed. But the besieged may contest our farther advance 
somewhat after the following fashion : — 

We fully admit the truth of your laws of the limits of indus- 
try, exchange, and demand, provided that every man who pro- 
duces anything desired by others can exchange it for an equiv- 
alent of the articles which he himself desires. But you know 
that, in the vast majority of cases, the man who wants his 
products will not be the man whose products he wants; the 
exchange must therefore be made indirectly, by means of the 
circulating medium. But by deranging the circulation, its 
power to effect these indirect exchanges is diminished. 

To this the reply is, that money has no “ power” to effect 
exchanges. It is only the instrument, not the cause, of the 
exchange ; @ very necessary instrument it is true, but the very 
fact that it is at the same time necessary and simple affords 
the best guaranty that no community will ever be long with- 
out it. The community will always have enough of the 
medium of exchange, because any easily transportable com- 
modity can be used as such. Our school-books tell us that 
iron and salt have been used as money by barbarous tribes ; and 
we all know that Indian corn and wampum were once lawful 
money in this very Commonwealth, and tobacco in Virginia. 
We have become so accustomed to the best possible media of 
exchange, that we cannot conceive of anything else being used 
as money, —just as a man who had always eaten out of silver 
might fear starvation if reduced to pewter. If we were next 
year driven to use tobacco as money, allowing all who were so 
disposed to issue their notes payable in tobacco, it would not 
permanently diminish “ societary circulation,” more than the 
destruction of all the silver and china in the country would 
diminish the quantity of food eaten. 

Let us now take up Mr. Carey’s hypothesis of a universal 
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cessation of the demand for the products of industry, — not 
because they had ceased to be desired, but because of a want 
of the instrument of demand, namely, money, — and see what 
would have been the result. Would every one have stood idle ? 
No. Nearly every one would have said, we may as well work 
as stand idle; and would have gone on with their work, only 
with less than their usual energy, in anticipation of a future 
demand. Thus, a surplus of all the articles desired by man 
would have been accumulated. Now, we ask, is there any 
example of a country being in possession of all the articles 
which its people desired, but the people unable to use those 
articles for the want of means to effect a general system of 
exchange? We venture to say that there is no such example. 
True, goods are often produced for which there is no sale. 
But this is only because people do not desire them with suf- 
ficient intensity to give an equivalent of their own labor in 
exchange, or because large classes are deprived of the power 
of producing commodities to give in exchange, as was the case 
during the famine in Ireland. Such misfortunes are almost 
necessarily the result of sudden changes in the industrial pur- 
suits of a people, such as result from transition from war to 
peace, or peace to war. They have nothing whatever to do 
with the currency. Mr. Carey’s tableau vivant is as purely 
imaginary as if he had reproduced the history of the Lili- 
putians. 

Now, what is the error of the views we set forth respecting 
the effect of withdrawing a dollar from the currency? Is it 
not really true that the farmer would be prevented from buy- 
ing the shoes, the shoemaker from buying the tea, the grocer 
from ordering of the importer, and the importer from buy- 
ing the farmer’s flour? It could be true only for a few days, 
or weeks at farthest, and it would not necessarily be true at all. 
The first effect of the temporary diminution in the demand for 
goods would be, that every one would offer his products a little 
cheaper. The farmer, estimating more highly the government 
dollar, will offer his flour to the importer a little cheaper; the 
latter will then be obliged to offer his tea cheaper in propor- 
tion ; and finally the shoemaker, to increase the demand for 
his shoes, will sell them cheaper, and the farmer will now buy 
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them at the diminished price. If the gold value of the dollar 
is doubled, this cheapening process will go on till prices are 
reduced one half. Then the “ societary circulation ” will again 
go on at its natural rate. The fifty-cent note will perform all 
the exchanges formerly performed by the dollar note; the 
latter will take the place of the two-dollar note, and the fifty- 
dollar check of the hundred-dollar check. Every one will de- 
rive as much benefit from his labor as before, because he buys 
as well as sells at half price. 

Singularly enough, Mr. Carey gives so happy an illustration 
of the supposed wants of the country, that it perfectly illus- 
trates his own error. He compares the pouring of money into 
the veins of commerce to the opening of a clearing-house for 
the whole country. Now, if he should account for a total 
stagnation in the banking business by assuming that the clear- 
ing-house had been destroyed, so that the banks could no 
longer exchange their checks and bills, and should propose to 
establish a clearing-house in every street of every city of the 
Union, on the ground that banking would increase in propor- 
tion to the number of such institutions, there would be as 
much truth and common sense in his propositions as in those 
he actually sustains. 

Nearly all the views we have thus far combated are examples 
of that idol of the theatre which gives rise to the belief that the 
limitations under which we see men act are the necessary limi- 
tations of all human action. The fabled currier, who argued 
that “there was nothing like leather” to fortify a city, was no 
more the victim of this idol than the financier who argues that 
there is nothing like money to carry on war. Leather was the 
cause or the instrument of all the good he had ever done the 
world, or received from it; and was he any more to blame for 
thinking that without leather society would relapse into chaos, 
than the financier for thinking that money is the moving power 
of the social system? The man of thought knows that the 
human race is too skilful in the adaptation of means to ends 
to be permanently impeded in his course merely by the depri- 
vation of the usual means of progress. 

Since no permanent injury can arise from the most rapid 
return to specie payments, we may inquire how a specie basis 
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is to be reached. Many used to think that our paper money 
would become as valuable as specie of itself after the war was 
over. This delusion has already been corrected by sad expe- 
rience. If the permanent circulation of the country is to con- 
sist of four hundred and fifty millions of government currency, 
three hundred millions of bank notes, and as great a value of 
bank deposits as the banks choose to receive and loan, it is 
morally certain that the currency will be depreciated to forty 
or fifty cents on the dollar for years to come; in other words, 
that the price of gold will range from 200 to 250. When 
government ceases to ask for loans without making provision 
for paying its notes in specie, every note will be in the market 
for the purpose of buying, and prices will be inflated in pro- 
portion to the value of the currency; and the price of gold 
will necessarily keep pace with that of everything else. 

A return to a specie basis is impossible without contracting 
the total note circulation, bank and government, to something 
like three hundred millions. There being now some eight 
hundred millions of notes afloat, the consequence of an offer 
to redeem them immediately in specie would be to cause five 
hundred millions to rush to the treasury in a mass. Of course 
these could not all be redeemed at once. 

But these five hundred millions must in some way be with- 
drawn before a specie basis can be reached. The question is, 
how shall the withdrawal be effected. Let us fund the redun- 
dant currency in a long loan, say the public. The question 
whether we shall or shall not thus fund the surplus currency, 
is discussed with a blissful unconsciousness that there is any 
impediment in the way of its being done. The public seem 
to forget that, unless the funding is compulsory, it takes two 
parties to fund a note, the note-holder and the government; 
or, rather, the consent of the former to any arrangement the 
government chooses to propose is taken for granted. But let 
us see on what kind of terms a note could be funded on a long 
loan. 

The five per cent “ ten-forty loan,” both principal and inter- 
est payable in coin, is at present selling at a discount of six and 
a half per cent for currency, and therefore at sixty-five cents on 
the dollar in gold. If, therefore, the government chose to fund 
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the outstanding legal-tender notes in five per cent bonds, not a 
note would come in to be funded, for the simple reason that the 
same bonds could be got cheaper from the public. 

‘** But,” say some, “ let us offer long bonds, irredeemable for 
a much longer time than ten years. Such bonds will be much 
more valuable than the comparatively short ones.” 

The latter assertion can be most conclusively refuted, both 
by experience and the reason of the thing. We now have five- 
twenty bonds, six per cent, redeemable at any time after two 
years, and long bonds irredeemable until 1881; but the average 
price of the latter is but an insignificant fraction higher than 
that of the former ; frequently there is no difference at all in 
the price, after allowing for the difference of accrued interest. 
Again, the only reason why a long bond can be more valuable 
than a short one is, that the latter may be redeemed at a time 
when-the former is above par. It seems then, that, in the gen- 
eral opinion of the public, there is no probability of a six per cent 
bond being much above par in coin in the next sixteen years. 
If this is the case with a six per cent bond, for a much stronger 
reason will it be the case with one bearing a lower rate of in- 
terest ; so that a four or five per cent bond, irredeemable for a 
thousand years, would be worth no more than a ten-forty bond, 
unless issued to an amount so small that only the eccentric 
few who might be tickled with the thousand-year plan could 
be supplied. 

The bonds, then, if bearing interest at the rate of only five 
per cent, must be sold below par. How much below? Sup- 
pose the first hundred millions can be sold at present prices, 
so as to withdraw ninety-three millions of currency, the cur- 
rency which is left will then be more valuable in proportion to 
the bonds, and the next hundred millions will have to be sold 
at a yet greater discount, — how much greater it is impossible 
to say. All we can say is, that the present gold value of the 
bonds (65) is pretty certain to increase, and the currency value 
(93) to diminish ; so that when the value of the currency is 
finally brought up to that of gold, the bonds will sell at some 
figure between 65 and 93. In the absence of data for judging 
whereabouts between these limits the price will settle, let us 
assume the mean, or 79 per cent, as the final price. 
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The knowledge that the currency must appreciate by the 
funding process will make the holders of notes unwilling to 
fund them at present rates; probably 89 is the highest price 
that would be obtained for the first hundred millions of bonds. 
The probable cost of funding the five hundred millions of notes 
will then be as follows : — 


The holders of the first hundred millions 


of notes will demand about 112 millions in five per cent bonds. 
The second hundred millions, 116 * “ “ 
“ third “ “ 119 “ “ “ 
“ fourth “ “ 123 “ “ “ 
“ fifth be “ 127 o “ “ 
Total, 597 millions. 
Annual interest, 30 millions, nearly. 


This method will, we fear, not be received with much favor. 
So far as we can judge from the expressions of those who favor 
the funding plan, they intend the bonds to be taken at par. 
If they simply wait for this to be done, they will wait for many 
years; and our currency will in the mean time be subject to 
the most disastrous fluctuations. 

The great objection to the funding plan is, that the future 
will be as uncertain as ever. The notes withdrawn can be re- 
issued at almost any time. No one will be able to tell when a 
specie basis will be reached, whether in six months or six 
years ; and no one will know how long before some party in 
favor of repudiating redemption in specie will get possession 
of the government, and reissue the entire mass of currency. 
The evil to be dreaded is strongly set forth in the following 
extract from a widely circulated document : — 


“ All is greenbacks. If you invest in Boston Sixes, better, if possi- 
ble, than the British Exchequer Bills, and pay 120 for them, what will 
you get paid off in when they mature? what will you get the interest 
in? In gold? No, sir: in greenbacks. Invest in New York City 
Sixes, and pay 110 for them. When you or your children come to be 
paid up, you will get greenbacks, and one hundred dollars of green- 
backs for one hundred dollars of debt, and no more. The interest and 
the principal of every debt of every State in this Union, except Califor- 
nia, temporarily indulging herself, and being indulged by us, in a point 
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of metallic pride, is payable in greenbacks. Every debt of every kind 
in the business of this nation of thirty millions of people is payable in 
greenbacks. Practically, gold is not money.” 

Remembering that, as the term “ greenback ” is here used, 
it means any piece of paper, however worthless, which any 
party which may hereafter come into power may choose to de- 
clare lawful money, it must be confessed that the picture here 
presented is dark enough to the eyes of those who contemplate 
investing their capital in any form of indebtedness, public or 
private.* 

A modification of the plan just discussed, and possibly a 
measure which the advocates of funding have in view, is to 
make the exchange of the notes for bonds compulsory, by 
depriving them of the character of lawful money, now and 
forever. To avoid the injustice of making those who had con- 
tracted debts in currency pay them in coin, it should be pro- 
vided, — 

That all debts contracted before January 1, 1863, should be 
payable in coin only, as required by every consideration of 
justice. 

All debts contracted between January 1, 1863, and the pas- 
sage of the act, to be discharged by paying seventy cents on the 
dollar in coin. 

All debts contracted thereafter to be payable in coin only ; 
and coin alone, or notes convertible into coin, to be lawful 
money or legal tender. 

This would be for the government the cheapest plan, and 
possibly the best. A great recommendation of this plan is, 
that less injustice would be done to individuals by it than by 
any other. It is the only one which makes allowance to both 
debtor and creditor for the depreciation and appreciation of 
the currency in which the debt is contracted. The principal 
objections to it are, (1.) that the notes would still be used as 
money in current transactions, and it would not be advisable 
to follow the course of the late Rebel government in threaten- 
ing to repudiate all notes not returned to the treasury by a 





* Singular as it may seem, this discouraging picture was presented to the people 
in a document professing to sustain the public credit, as an argument for investing 
their funds in a government loan. 
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certain time; and (2.) that many intricate legal questions 
might arise respecting the time when a debt should be consid- 
ered as contracted. 

A third method would be to fix by law a date for the re- 
sumption of specie payments. Our failure to do this in the 
beginning was one of our most serious financial errors, for a 
note which has no fixed time of payment cannot have any 
definite value as a debt. At this time not a man in the coun- 
try has the remotest idea when the four hundred and thirty 
millions of non-interest bearing notes will be payable. 

It is not proposed that the month and day for a universal 
payment should be fixed, but that the date should be in some 
way defined. It may be enacted that all notes surrendered to 
the treasury during the months of January and February, 
1866, shall be paid in coin during the month of January, 1867 ; 
that 


All notes surrendered during Shall be paid in 
March and April, 1866, February, 1867. 
May and June, 1866, March, 1867. 

July and August, 1866, April, 1867. 
September and October, 1866, May, 1867. 
November and December, 1866, June, 1867. 
January and February, 1867, July, 1867. 

March and April, 1867, August, 1867. 

May and June, 1867, September, 1867. 
July and August, 1867, ~ October, 1867. 
September and October, 1867, November, 1867. 
November, 1867, Thirty days after surrender. 
December, 1867, On January 1, 1868. 
After January 1, 1868, On demand. 


By thus extending the redemption over a period of two years, 
the appreciation in the value of the currency and its diminu- 
tion in volume would be gradual, extending, as it would, over 
all this period. The government also would save interest on 
the money from the date of surrender of the note to that of 
payment. 

Whatever method is adopted, we strenuously maintain that 
its first feature should be a permanent return to specie pay- 
ments at a definite time. A mere withdrawal of the surplus 
currency will not only fail to produce the desired feeling of 
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security, but it will produce in the greatest degree that tem- 
porary stagnation of business which is so much feared by the 
advocates of an expanded currency. But when every one 
knows that specie, and nothing else, is to be the basis of the 
currency, men will regulate their business and their prices 
accordingly, and the change may be effected without injury to 
any except mere gamblers in prices. 

These considerations on the mode of attaining a specie basis 
give rise to one of the most important questions we have to dis- 
cuss. Our national currency being a fixed fact, shall it be a 
bank or a government currency? At present it is a mixture 
of the two. Leaving out of the question the compound-inter- 
est legal-tender notes, which are likely soon to be hoarded for 
redemption, we now have in circulation about four hundred 
and fifty millions of government notes, or “ greenbacks,” and 
three hundred millions of National and State bank notes, the 
latter of which will be converted into the former as soon as 
the Comptroller of the Currency can issue them. If the issue 
of this bank currency were prohibited, a return on the part 
of the government to specie payments would be comparatively 
easy. We have already seen that about three hundred millions 
in notes will be kept in circulation after the resumption, be- 
cause this amount is absolutely needed to transact the business 
of the country. If, then, no bank notes were in circulation, 
and the government should offer to redeem in specie all its own 
non-interest bearing notes, only about one hundred and fifty 
millions would be presented, the rest being retained for cur- 
rency. But, with three hundred millions of bank money to 
serve the purposes of currency, the entire four hundred and 
fifty millions of government notes will have to be redeemed 
before a specie basis can be reached. The entire burden of 
redeeming those three hundred millions of bank notes must 
therefore be borne by the government. 

Congress, at its last session, provided for taxing all the State 
bank currency out of existence, on the common-sense ground 
that these institutions should not be allowed to inflate the cur- 
rency by their issues. But the fact that the National bank cur- 
rency was yet more deleterious than that of the State banks 
seems to have been overlooked, and instead of being prohibited, 
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it was fostered. It was supposed to support the government 
eredit by facilitating the negotiation of loans. It seems to be 
universally taken for granted, that the great subscriptions to 
the seven-thirty loan were very gratifying, because they indi- 
cated that the government credit was good. But the public 
jumps altogether too quickly at this conclusion. These large 
subscriptions, in themselves, prove nothing more than that our 
public credit is not absolutely worthless. Suppose our govern- 
ment, before the destruction of the Confederacy, had offered 
to receive Confederate currency in payment of all its loans, 
with what alacrity would loans have been taken. Jeff Davis 
would have been glad to loan us a thousand millions at once. 
But would his offer have been heralded as proof of the high 
standard of our credit? 

Why should the government adopt a policy by which the in- 
terest on its debt shall be increased by twenty millions a year ? 
That reasons can be urged in favor of it, we do not deny. These 
reasons may be divided into those which are entirely baseless 
and illogical, and those which, whether strong or weak, are 
really founded on a logical basis. Among the former, that most 
prominently urged will be that the national banks support the 
public credit, and therefore ought to be encouraged. This rea- 
son scarcely touches the point in question. We do not propose 
to abolish the national banks, or change their charters, or cur- 
tail a single one of their legitimate privileges. We simply insist 
that they shall be made to confine themselves to their legiti- 
mate business of receiving deposits and discounting notes. 
We insist that the business of supplying a national currency 
belongs to the general government, and that the gratuitous 
surrender of the advantages of this business to private cor- 
porations, and that at a time when the future is fraught with 
danger, is a policy so clearly bad, that it is acquiesced in only 
through a general misapprehension of its nature and effects. 

A large class of illogical objections are those which start 
from some universal proposition, as, for instance, that “ gov- 
ernment should not be bankers.” All such sweeping generali- 
zations, when used as premises for an argument, we deny at 
the outset, on the same grounds that logicians have denied the 
validity of the syllogism as an instrument for arriving at truth. 
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We might as well object to our postal system on the general 
ground that governments should not be carriers ; or declare in 
favor of having our entire navy built in private shipyards, on 
the ground that governments should not be shipbuilders. It is 
impossible to prove that governments should not be bankers, 
without first proving that participation in anything whatever 
that can be called banking is deleterious to the government in- 
terests ; that is, without proving the very point in dispute. In 
practice, such maxims always give way to the common sense 
of the nation. The post-office money-order system was object- 
ed to, because this form of banking was out of the sphere of 
the Post-Office Department; but Congress wisely concluded that 
logical definitions of the functions of any department ought to 
be subordinate to the public convenience. 

The only logical reasons which can be assigned for the sub- 
stitution of bank for government notes are those given in the 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1864: — 


“Governments should not be bankers. None has existed which 
could be safely trusted with the privilege of permanently issuing its 
own notes as money. Circulating notes have been issued under pecu- 
liar circumstances by other governments, as it is now being done by 
that of the United States; but the judgment of the world is against it 
as a permanent policy; and nothing but an overpowering public exi- 
gency will at any time justify it. Under popular institutions like ours, 
no more dangerous, no more corrupting power could be lodged in the 
hands of the party in possession of the government; none more peril- 
ous to official probity and free elections. Give to a party dominant in 
the legislative and executive branches of the government the authority 
of issuing paper money for the purpose of furnishing the country with 
its currency, subject as it would be to no restraint but its own pleasure, 
and what guaranty would there be that this authority would be honestly 
and judiciously used? .... The power of issuing government promises 
as a circulating medium is too dangerous a one to be conferred upon 
any party except under extraordinary circumstances.” 


As we understand Mr. McCulloch, we heartily indorse all he 
says in this paragraph, except the first sentence. The author- 
ity actually possessed by any and every party which may here- 
after come into power to pay off the national debt by an issue 
of paper money is indeed a terrible one, and one with which it 
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has no business to be intrusted. The possibility of its exercise 
is the sword of Damocles, which now hangs over the head of 
our public credit, and keeps our securities at a heavy discount 
at a time when our government is among the most stable and 
powerful on the planet. If this source of danger would, in- 
deed, be removed by withdrawing our government notes, the 
increased security of our credit might compensate for the ex- 
pense. But the weak point of the argument is, that the bank 
circulation will neither remove nor mitigate the danger. It 
has been judicially decided by the highest State courts that 
Congress does indeed possess this terrible authority ; and that 
ends the question until we adopt a constitutional amendment 
that nothing but gold coin shall ever be a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts. The mere withdrawal of our notes will not 
deprive any future Congress of the power to flood the country 
with paper money; but a burden of twenty millions in extra 
interest on the debt will rather increase their disposition to ex- 
ercise it. It will be like stripping the leaves from a shade tree, 
because its roots are exhausting the soil. 

Mr. McCulloch seems disposed to let the root of the evil 
remain. He defends our issue of legal-tender notes, not on 
the legitimate ground of their expediency, as furnishing, to a 
limited extent, government indebtedness in a form at the same 
time least burdensome to the government (because it bears no 
interest), and most acceptable to the people (because it can 
be used as money), but on the very last ground on which a 
patriot ought to defend them,— their necessity. He expresses 
the opinion, that “ there are now very few intelligent persons 
who are not persuaded that, without these notes, and the char- 
acter of lawful money given to them by Congress and con- 
firmed by the courts, the credit of the nation would have given 
way at the very outbreak of the Rebellion.” Now the notes 
can be justified as a necessity only on the ground that, at a time 
when there was more specie in the country, and less use for it 
than ever before, the public would not trust the government 
with their idle capital on any but the most ruinous terms. 
That an issue of notes on such grounds as this could improve 
the public credit, or save it from ruin, is a proposition which 
needs only to be understood to make its refutation unnecessary. 
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The assertion of necessity emasculates the whole argument. 
As a logical argument, it is an exposition of the evils of irre- 
deemable paper money in general, and applies with as much 
. force to the present national bank currency as to a govern- 
ment currency. A national bank note is practically, though 
not theoretically, irredeemable, so long as specie payments 
are suspended. Redemption in coin is the safety-valve which 
insures the escape from circulation of all notes issued in excess. 
But redemption in irredeemable paper is simply a safety-valve 
leading into a twin boiler, where the pressure is as great as in 
the boiler to be relieved. Under such a system, the bank cir- 
culation is subject to no restraint but the pleasure of the party 
in power ; and there is no guaranty whatever that its issue will 
be regulated by the real wants of the community. 

We frankly admit that, in assuming irredeemableness and 
unchecked issues as necessary characteristics of government 
notes, Mr. McCulloch has all the facts of history on his side, 
and against that now sustained. The whole history of govern- 
ment paper money is a continuous record of human folly, fatu- 
ity, and dishonesty, as facts of American history familiar to 
every reader abundantly illustrate. But what was the essence 
of the evil? Simply this: that governments have invariably 
refused to redeem — in other words, pay — their notes when 
they were a legal tender between individuals. Mr. McCulloch 
concludes, as a matter of course, that, if our government issues 
paper money permanently, its policy will be of the same kind. 
At the same time he has entire confidence that government will 
adhere to its obligation to pay its funded debt. Supposing his 
argument to tell more strongly against government than against 
bank paper, its force will be best appreciated by putting it in 
the form of an answer by government to an inquiry into the 
grounds of its policy. 

Question. Why do you allow those banks to issue notes, and 
then borrow them yourself and pay interest on the debt, and 
then pay them out to your creditors, when the latter would take 
your own notes as readily as those of the bank ? 

Answer. We do thus, because, if we issue our own notes, we 
shall very likely repudiate them, and thus bring discredit on 
ourself and ruin on the financial interests of the country. You 
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know very well that neither we nor any other government 
could be trusted to maintain the credit of their circulation ; 
and we make no claim to have improved our morals in this 
respect. But we can, whenever we choose, force these corpo- 
rations to pay their notes; so that they are not subject to the 
same danger. 

These sentences contain all the pith of the continuation of 
Mr. McCulloch’s argument as found on pages 5 and 6 of his 
Report. Grant this premise: The contraction of a debt in the 
form of a circulating note does not necessarily involve its repu- 
diation,— and you knock the corner-stone from his argument. 
Admit that the obligation to redeem such a note may be as sa- 
cred as the obligation to pay a bond on maturity, and the whole 
fabric comes to the ground. The question then comes to this: 
Can this nation exhibit such firmness of principle that its notes 
shall be issued and redeemed in accordance with certain previ- 
ously defined laws, from passive obedience to which the treasury 
shall not be permitted to deviate on any pretext whatever? If 
not, we yield the entire point. Our government must throw 
away an advantage which might save it from dishonor, simply 
because it cannot trust its own firmness of purpose. But if 
Congress can bind the Treasury Department by mandatory 
laws, then we aver that, if that body will employ, in elaborat- 
ing a system of government paper money, a small part of the 
ingenuity which it formerly exhibited in inventing compro- 
mises between freedom and slavery, it will succeed in avoid- 
ing most of the evils feared by Mr. McCulloch. 

To discuss the various possible systems of regulating such a 
currency would unduly increase the length of this article. We 
shall stop only to present the leading features of one such sys- 
tem, which seems to us best adapted to the actual condition of 
the country. Should the advisability of having some kind of 
government currency until our national debt is paid off become 
a subject of general discussion, we may take occasion to set 
forth the practical working of the proposed system more in 
detail. The great objects to be attained are threefold : — 

1. That the value of every paper dollar shall be as nearly as 
possible that of a gold dollar. 

2. That the volume of currency shall be diminished when 
excessive. 
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3. That it shall be increased when too small. 

To attain the first end, Congress should pledge itself to a re- 
turn to specie payments at a definite time. We have already 
indicated what we conceive to be the best method of bringing 
our currency to a par with specie. 

Let a tax of six per cent per annum be levied on all bank 
circulation indiscriminately. If this is done, government will 
have to seli about two hundred millions of six per cent bonds to 
raise specie to redeem the notes which will be handed in, or to 
sell for notes at the market price. If it is not done, it will cost 
probably five hundred millions in such bonds to secure the 
resumption. 

To secure the diminution of the currency when excessive, 
issue, in lieu of the present government and bank notes, notes 
payable in coin thirty days after surrender to the treasury ; 
the holder of the note, on surrendering it, to receive a coin 
certificate payable in thirty days to him or his assignee. The 
faith of the United States to be pledged that all such certificates 
shall, at maturity, be paid in coin containing at least twenty- 
three grains of fine gold in every dollar,* and the Secretary of 
the Treasury to have unlimited power to sell, in the open mar- 
ket, all bonds necessary to provide coin for this purpose. The 
notes to be lawful money in current transactions, and in pay- 
ment of debts due in less than ninety days after being con- 
tracted, so long as they are redeemed at the treasury, and no 
longer. 

By this plan, the operation of supplying a currency, and of 
diminishing it when excessive, can be performed by govern- 
ment as well as by banks. But how increase it when deficient ? 
The banks do this by discounting the notes of individuals, —a 
kind of business which it is not advisable for the government to 
undertake. But there are several ways by which government 
can effect the desired result. 

1. Enact that notes shall always be issued on demand in 





* Is it not to be regretted that the old habit of specifically pledging the faith of 
the United States to repay all moneys borrowed has been abandoned? Would not 
our public credit be slightly improved if every provision for futare loans should 
contain the clause, “and the faith of the United States is hereby pledged to cause 
both interest and principal of the said loan to be paid in gold coin containing 
twenty-three grains of fine gold in every dollar” ? . 
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exchange for bullion or coin, at a certain rate, say an allow- 
ance of one fourth per cent in favor of the coin. 

-2. Pay principal or interest of the public debt in notes, in 
advance of the time when due, whenever the holders are will- 
ing to allow a certain discount. 

8. Make loans to the banks, under such restrictions as shall 
secure the government against loss by the return of the notes 
for redemption. 

As auxiliaries to the general system, repeal all laws making 
anything but gold coin receivable in payment of loans, and 
repeal the law absolutely limiting the rate of interest which may 
be charged by the banks. It is high time that we had passed 
the usury-law stage of financial civilization, and become willing 
to let the rate of interest be determined by the state of the 
money market. 

Such a currency would not, we conceive, be subject to a 
single objection which would not apply with equal force to a 
bank circulation. 

While differing from Mr. McCulloch on the important point 
to which we have alluded, it is only just to bear tribute to the 
general fairness of statement and liberality of view which char- 
acterize his Report. In this respect it is in singular contrast to 
the crude and prejudiced fancies which form the staple of most 
of our current speculation on financial subjects. All his words 
are those of one disposed to weigh carefully both sides of the 
question. We differ with him, because we assign less impor- 
tance to the mere machinery by which the exchanges of the 
nation are carried on, and individuals are made to contribute 
to the common cause. Allusion has already been made to one 
of the false ideas of the working of that machinery which men 
naturally imbibe from what they see of the operations of trade 
and industry. One great object of the study of Political Econ- 
omy is to eradicate these Baconian idols of the theatre from the 
mind. The importance of this point will warrant some further 
illustration. 

When one views the operations of a powerful piece of ma- 
chinery, it is natural to feel as if the force resided in the pon- 
derous wheels, the swift-moving pinions, and the rattling cogs. 
The stream of water quietly running through the turbine is 
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apt to be entirely overlooked. Yet it is, at the same time, the 
cause and the measure of all the work done by the mill. A 
wheel, a cog, or a pinion can be replaced in a short time; but 
remove the waterfall, and the machinery all stops forever. 

Men make a similar mistake in seeking to learn why some 
nations have become rich and powerful, and others poor and 
weak. We examine their laws, their commerce, their banks, 
and their tariffs, to find the seeds of power or decadence. We 
search in vain. Wealth and power are characteristics of peo- 
ple more than conditions. At least the characteristic is the 
sole cause of the condition. A nation is poor for the same 
reason that it is dirty, because it will not take the pains to be- 
come otherwise. Let the people of England and Spain change 
places, and in ten years the Cunard steamers will start from 
Cadiz instead of Liverpool. Why? Simply because the Eng- 
lish people are willing to expend the labor necessary to build 
the steamer for the sake of obtaining her, while the Spaniard 
would prefer to purchase present enjoyment by selling her. 

However wealthy individuals may be, a people cannot put 
forth their power without a government. Having got a gov- 
ernment, its power is measured by the will and energy of the 
people, and not by its banks or financial system, provided that 
the interests of government and people are really the same. 
But if the government has other ends than the good of the na- 
tion, — ends which the people, if left to themselves, would not 
be willing to carry out, — then some system of cajoling becomes 
necessary. Such was the origin of the national debts of Eu- 
rope. Warlike and ostentatious monarchs desired to spend 
more money than their people would have been willing to pay 
in taxes. So they borrowed the money, not for their people’s 
good, but for their own, trusting to get out of the former by a 
series of small contributions what they would have been un- 
willing to give at once. 

The purpose for which our government may want money 
can never be of this nature, because it is simply the agent of 
the nation, and its good is the good of the nation. Its power 
and its credit rest directly upon the virtue, integrity, and pa- 
triotism of the people, and upon nothing else. No intermediate 
agents, such as national banks or other corporations designed 
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to support its credit, can help it in any considerable degree ; 
and when we lean on such supports, we trust to a broken reed. 
So with irredeemable paper money and a national debt. It can 
hardly be necessary in the present advanced state of social sci- 
ence to show that these add nothing to the power of a people. 

Although this fact is so well understood by those who have 
made the dynamics of the social system a subject of study, it 
seems impossible to eradicate from the popular mind the idea 
that money is the sinew of war, and that it must be got by bor- 
rowing. And yet it is as false in political economy as the doc- 
trine that the earth is an immovable plane would be in geog- 
raphy. No theory has been oftener disproved by experience. 
Our first war for independence showed that paper money was 
only a rude and violent instrument of taxation, giving nothing 
to the government which it did not take from the people. We 
have seen revolutionary France throw aside her paper money 
and come back to specie just as her twenty years’ struggle with 
the combined powers of Europe was fairly begun. We have 
seen England raise by taxation her entire war expenses during 
her struggle with Napoleon. Why, then, could we not fight 
without such cumbersome and expensive auxiliaries as irre- 
deemable paper money and a permanent debt? It is impos- 
sible to borrow money from our own citizens in sums larger 
than could be raised by taxation. For the only absolute limit 
of taxation is fixed by the power of the individual to pay ; and 
this is also the necessary limit of the ability to loan. No one 
ean loan money unless he is able to dispense with its use ; and 
if he can dispense with it, he can pay it as a tax. Again, there 
are great numbers who, from lack of faith or frugality, will 
loan the government nothing; but all this class can be reached 
by taxation, and thus be made to lighten the burden which 
would otherwise fall exclusively on those possessed of confi- 
dence in the stability and good faith of the government. Thus, 
to a republic like ours, a permanent national debt is not only 
a source of danger, and an unmitigated evil, but it is an evil 
to which there can never be any absolute necessity of our being 
subjected. 

Public opinion, we trust, will erelong accept these general 
propositions as the basis of our future financial policy : — that 
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the collective virtue and public spirit of the individual citizens 
of our republic are the source, and the only source, of all our 
national power; that the functions of government are limited 
to devising the ways and means by which each individual citi- 
zen can most conveniently bear his share of the public burden ; 
that taxation, and not loans, is the proper way of meeting an 
extraordinary expenditure which taxes the whole energies of 
the people, loans being advisable only when the emergency is 
not sufficient to necessitate the expensive machinery of taxa- 
tion. When these principles are acted upon, our government 
will be a commonwealth in deed, as in name, and our financial 
system, from being the most complex, will become the most 
simple among nations. 





Art. V.—1. Mémoire sur [ Origine et [ Organisation des 
Committés Conciliateurs en Dannemarc. Par A. B. Rorae. 
Copenhague. 1803. 16mo. pp. 126. 

2. Beytrige zur Kenntniss der Vergleichs-Einrichtungen in 
Diinemark. Von A. B. Rotue. Copenhagen. 1804. 16mo. 
pp. 118. 


At the close of the last century the administration of justice 
on the continent of Europe was in a very wretched state. At 
no time can the praise bestowed on the theoretical simplicity of 
the civil law be truly extended to the practice of the courts; 
and at this period the forms of procedure were to the full as 
verbose and cumbersome, as provocative of delay and expense, 
as those in an English chancery suit, while the legal profession 
generally were accused, and it would seem justly, of chicanery, 
and of eagerness rather to foment litigation than to promote 
the real interests of their clients. To remedy these growing 


evils several governments established Courts of Conciliation . 


for the amicable settlement of disputes. These courts differed 
considerably in their organization, and met with very different 


success. 
In most countries the experiment has entirely failed and 
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been abandoned. Such has been the case in the Netherlands, 
in Holland, and substantially at Geneva. In Denmark, on the 
other hand, these courts have continued down to the present 
time, and are said still to fulfil their intended purpose; in 
France too they still exist, but chiefly as a mere form, of little 
or no use. 

Attempts have been made to introduce similar tribunals into 
England, notably by Lord Brougham in 1830, and also into 
this country, as by the commissioners who prepared the New 
York code. None of these attempts have, we believe, been 
successful. 

We propose to give a short account of the organization and 
procedure of the Courts of Conciliation in the countries, Den- 
mark and France, where they are still to be found, to note the 
measure of success which has attended them, to trace the causes 
to which success may be due, and to consider whether the same 
causes exist to lead to the same result among ourselves. 

The Courts of Conciliation were established in Denmark by 
a royal decree of July, 1795. There is one in the capital, and 
one in each of the chief towns, while the whole of the kingdom 
outside the towns is divided into districts, each with its separate 
court. This system of judicature is, however, confined to the 
kingdom of Denmark proper, comprising Jutland and the 
islands ; it was never extended over the rich duchies of Hol- 
stein and Schleswig. 

In Copenhagen the court consists of three members, — a 
president, chosen from among the assessors of the city court, 
one of the city magistrates, and one of the thirty-two represent- 
atives of the city. The president holds his office for four years, 
and may be reappointed; but the two other members are 
changed weekly in regular rotation. In the other towns the 
magistrates nominate four or six candidates, two of whom are 
elected by the citizens. These two compose the court, and re- 
main in office three years. In the country districts the duty 
of holding these courts devolves upon the grand bailiffs, or those 
counts and barons who have the like authority ; but the districts 
are so arranged that no place shall be more than twelve miles 
from the seat of a court ; and if any bailiwick comprises more 
than one district, the bailiff appoints as deputies two worthy 
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citizens, who hold court in his stead in the districts remote from 
his own residence. 

Both in town and country, service on these courts is compul- 
sory ; and no barrister, attorney, or judge of the ordinary court 
is eligible to them. Each court has a clerk, a seal, and a record ; 
but in some of the smallest country districts the presiding 
member acts as clerk. A member interested in a case is not 
allowed to sit, neither is he if related to one of the parties, 
unless the other party waives the objection. 

In Copenhagen the court is constantly in session ; elsewhere 
the courts usually meet once a week. They always sit with 
closed doors. 

The territorial limits of each court’s jurisdiction are pre- 
scribed; and all persons within them, even the nobility, the 
military, and the clergy, who have special tribunals of their 
own and are not amenable to the ordinary law courts, are yet 
subject to the Courts of Conciliation. These courts have juris- 
diction over all questions which might form the subject of a 
suit at law, with the following exceptions: —1. Criminal cases ; 
2. Suits brought by any department of the royal government ; 
3. Matters relative to bills of exchange; 4. Actions for libel 
against public officers; 5. Matrimonial causes. Under this 
last head it should be observed, however, that, though the court 
cannot decree a divorce or separation, even with the consent of 
the parties, it can compel the attendance of husband and wife, 
and attempt to reconcile them; and, failing this, can arrange 
terms of separation, which it reports to the court authorized to 
act in such cases. 

The proceedings before the Courts of Conciliation begin with 
a complaint containing a brief statement of the plaintiff’s claim 
and of the name and residence of both parties. This complaint, 
which may be oral, but is generally written and may be accom. 
panied by such papers as bear on the case, is entered, on its re- 
ception, in the record. Thereupon summons to the plaintiff 
and defendant are issued by the court, and served by its officers, 
who receive a trifling fee for each person summoned. These 
fees are paid by the plaintiff, and repaid to him by the defend- 
ant, if the award of the court so decrees and is concurred in. 
In the towns, parties are obliged to appear the day after sum- 
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mons; in the country, on the fourth day. An appearance in 
person is required, unless the party has one of the legal ex- 
cuses: these are absence, sickness, the performance of public 
duties, and “ private business which cannot be deferred or which 
will be prejudiced by delay.” When any one is prevented by 
a legal excuse from appearing in person, he must send a proxy, 
with full power to act in his name. All barristers, attorneys, 
and their clerks, are excluded from appearing before the Courts 
of Conciliation, either as proxies or in any other representative 
or advisory capacity. 

If the plaintiff fail to appear when summoned, he is nonsuit- 
ed. If the defendant fail to appear, the court certifies the fact 
on the original complaint, which is returned to the plaintiff, who 
can then bring the case before a court of law; and this court 
will order the defendant to pay the costs of the trial, the dam- 
ages to which all persons temere litigantes are subject, the costs 
before the Court of Conciliation, and compensation to the plain- 
tiff for loss of time. All these costs and damages must be paid 
by the defendant, even should the final decision of the cause be 
in his favor. 

When one party appears by proxy, the Court of Conciliation 
has no authority to decide whether there is a legal excuse for 
the failure to appear in person, but the alleged excuse is entered 
on the record, and its sufficiency must be judged of by the law 
court should the case come before it ; if deemed insufficient, the 
party in fault is mulcted in the same costs and damages as a 
defendant who has failed to appear altogether. 

When the parties are before the court, their names and the 
subject-matter of dispute are entered in the record. The plain- 
tiff then states his grievance, and the defendant replies, admit- 
ting its truth or making a counter-statement of his own. 

If the dispute turns on a question of fact, which cannot be 
decided by the documentary evidence produced, the court 
grants a continuance to allow the plaintiff time to examine wit- 
nesses. This examination, which is in writing, takes place be- 
fore the ordinary tribunals, the Court of Conciliation having no 
power to administer an oath. The defendant can cross-examine 
the plaintiff’s witnesses, but he is not allowed to examine any 
witnesses of his own; if he finds it necessary to produce evi- 
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dence on his own behalf, he must refuse to accede to the 
award of the Court of Conciliation, and bring the case before a 
court of law. When the examination is closed, the deposition 
is delivered by the magistrate before whom it is taken to the 
plaintiff, who appears with it before the Court of Conciliation 
at the adjourned hearing. The court then reads these deposi- 
tions in the presence of the parties, explains to them the law 
bearing on the case, and makes its award. 

The parties can agree to this award or not. If they agree, it 
is put in formal shape, inserted in the record, and signed by 
both parties. A copy is furnished to the plaintiff, who can at 
once have execution on it in the same way as on the judgment 
of a law court of last resort, no exception or appeal being 
allowed to interfere with or delay it. 

If execution is not levied within a year and six weeks, the 
suit must be renewed before the Courts of Conciliation by a 
process analogous to scire facias at the common law. This 
provision, however, it should be observed, is not peculiar to 
the case of awards by the Courts of Conciliation, but extends 
to the judgments of the ordinary tribunals. 

If either party refuses to agree to the award of the Court of 
Conciliation, or if the defendant neglects to appear before it, a 
transfer of the cause to the courts of law takes place. In case 
of a refusal to agree, the court notes it on the record, and re- 
turns to the plaintiff his original complaint, with a certificate 
of this refusal; and the plaintiff can then proceed in the courts 
of law. The latter courts refuse to consider any case which 
has not been before the Court of Conciliation. 

We have already said that these courts always sit with closed 
doors. This is a most important provision. No declarations 
or admissions of the parties are of any weight outside the 
court-room, or are allowed to prejudice or in any way affect 
subsequent proceedings. If the parties agree to an award, this 
is of course published by the court, and there are two other 
exceptions to the rule of secrecy. In the first place, all ques- 
tions relative to the appearance of the parties in person or by 
proxy are certified to the courts of law, and a note of any ac- 
tuai violence or abusive language to an adversary before the 
court is entered on the record, and a copy furnished, if desired, 
to the party injured. 
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The Courts of Conciliation can punish by imprisonment any 
violence or disorder committed in their presence; all other 
contempts they report to the royal chancery. 

In Copenhagen, there are no costs of court except fees to 
the officers who serve the summons; the members of the court 
and its attendants have salaries from government, and all con- 
tingent expenses are also paid from the public purse. In the 
towns and in the country districts a small fee, one third of 
which goes to the clerk, is paid to the court for each case set- 
tled by award. The plaintiff pays all costs, and the award de- 
termines whether the defendant shall reimburse him ; and if 
so, whether in whole or in part. When a case is transferred 
to the law courts, no fee is paid to the Court of Conciliation, 
and no other fees are ever allowed than those just specified. 

From this brief account the theory which underlies the Dan- 
ish Courts of Conciliation becomes evident. It is this. Much 
needless litigation will be prevented, if disputants can be 
brought together to tell their stories to disinterested persons, 
in whose character and judgment they have confidence, and 
before whom they must govern their tongues and tempers, 
especially if influences adverse to conciliation are absent, if 
freedom and openness of speech can be secured, and if the de- 
lay interposed by the hearing be short. The Danish legislators 
have striven fully to carry out this theory; they bring the dis- 
putants together by forbidding litigation except under heavy 
penalties to any party who does not consent to meet the other 
in person. They have attempted to secure the disinterested- 
ness of the arbiter, and the confidence of the suitors in him, by 
the rules of his nomination and appointment. They have en- 
forced the government of tongue and temper by investing the 
arbiter with the authority of a judge. They have aimed to 
banish influences adverse to conciliation by forbidding the dis- 
putants to be represented or assisted by lawyers. They have 
provided for freedom and openness of speech by the secrecy of 
the hearing; and they have prevented delay by the summary 
process of the courts and by a decision upon ex parte evidence. 

In France this theory has been carried out only under such 
modifications as materially change its character. Courts of 
Conciliation were established in France in 1790, and were rec- 
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ognized and have been perpetuated by the Code. They are not 
held by a distinct class of magistrates, as in Denmark, but by 
the ordinary “Juges de Paix.” Their jurisdiction is much 
more limited than that of the Danish courts. Among the 
numerous classes of questions which may be brought directly 
before the law courts without a previous attempt at concilia- 
tion are all those to which the government or any public insti- 
tution is a party, all to which a minor is party, all calling for 
despatch, or relating to commerce, (a most extensive excep- 
tion,) all disputes about the payment of rents or annuities, all 
claims in the nature of set-off, all matrimonial suits, and all 
causes to which more than two persons are parties. 

A party who fails to appear is fined ten frances, which he 
must pay before he is allowed to appear in the law courts; but 
this small fine seems to be the only penalty upon a defendant 
for not obeying a summons before the Court of Conciliation. 
Either party may appear by proxy, and the proxy may be a 
barrister or attorney,—a very important difference between 
the French and Danish practice. Another marked distinction 
is, that in France the judge may sit with closed or with open 
doors, at his discretion ; nor does it seem to be settled how far 
the judge can interrogate the parties, and place their answers 
and statements on the public record. 

Looking now at the results of these Courts of Conciliation 
in Denmark and France, we find the Danish writers speaking 
with great pride and satisfaction of their success. In the half- 
dozen years after their establishment, the average annual num- 
ber of awards made by them and accepted by the parties was 
between 30,000 and 35,000. The number of civil cases tried 
before the law courts during the three years preceding the 
organization of these Courts of Conciliation was 25,521; dur- 
ing the three years immediately succeeding, the number was 
9,653 ; showing a decrease of 15,868. 

From an official report for 1823, it appears that in that year 
31,000 cases were brought before the Danish Courts of Concil- 
iation ; 21,000 were there concluded ; about 600 of the remain- 
ing 10,000 were abandoned ; and of the rest, 9,426 in number, 
only 2,355 were decided by the law courts, the others remain- 
ing undetermined. 
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In France the system seems to have been much less suc- 
eessful. M. J. A. Rogron, in his Codes Frangais Expliqués, 
says that “the attempt at conciliation before justices of the 
peace does much good in the country, but is of almost no value 
in the large towns, especially in Paris, where the justices, hav- 
ing in general only a slight acquaintance with the persons ap- 
pearing before them, can exercise but little influence.” Lord 
Brougham, though an earnest advocate for the introduction of a 
similar system into England, is still more general and emphatic 
in his language. “In France,” he says, “ the experiment has 
signally failed” ; and he quotes M. Levasseur to the effect 
that instances in which parties settle their disputes before the 
Court of Conciliation are exceedingly rare. 

The success of these courts in France has been at least 
equivocal. On the other hand, they certainly seem in Den- 
mark to have achieved valuable results. The reason, we think, 
is not far to seek. 

Denmark is one of the smallest and most sparsely populated 
of the kingdoms of Europe ; it is also one of the poorest. The 
great majority of the people live on farms or in small villages, 
and are engaged in agriculture. Except Copenhagen, no town 
has over twelve thousand inhabitants, and only two have over 
eight thousand. It was only in the beginning of the present 
century that the peasantry were freed from slavery. They still 
labor under many of the restrictions of feudal times; and 
though a brave, thrifty, industrious people, they are, except in 
the capital, decidedly less affected than any other nation of 
Western Europe by the improvements of modern civilization. 
The foreign commerce is not extensive, and interior communi- 
cation is hampered by inland dues and execrable roads. 

From the character and occupation of the people, and from 
the difficulty of intercourse between the different parts of the 
country, it naturally follows that such quarrels as spring up 
are generally among neighbors, and that the parties to a dis- 
pute reside near each other, and not far from the Court of Con- 
ciliation, whose jurisdiction, as we have seen, cannot extend 
over twelve miles in each direction. Indeed, the great proba- 
bility that the litigants will be such near neighbors as to come 
within the same jurisdiction, is shown by the fact that the ele- 
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mentary treatises on the organization of these Danish courts 
make no mention of the course to be pursued when the plain- 
tiff and defendant reside in different districts; and this omis- 
sion can hardly be explained except on the supposition that 
such cases occur but rarely in practice. 

Such near neighborhood renders possible the appearance in 
person of the litigants, and this is in our view the most impor- 
tant feature in the system of these Courts of Conciliation; for 
when once the parties can send a proxy, the whole proceeding 
is sure to degenerate into an idle form. By compelling the 
plaintiff and defendant to meet face to face and talk over their 
grievances, great good may often be accomplished. Now in our 
country, with its far-reaching traffic, litigation ceases to be con- 
fined to narrow bounds; the plaintiff and defendant often live 
hundreds of miles apart; to bring them together for a proceed- 
ing which, at the option of either, might be treated as an entire 
nullity, would be attended with great inconvenience and hard- 
ship; and yet to allow them to appear by proxy would destroy, 
as we have said, one of the main features, if not the most im- 
portant one, of the whole system. 

Again, from the character and occupations of the Danish 
people, together with their primitive mode of life, it must result 
that their disputes are of very simple nature, readily to be 
explained by the parties, and readily to be understood by the 
court. Disputes arising among such a rude peasantry cannot 
often be of much detail or complication. They must be as easy 
of settlement as the quarrels of servants or children. How dif- 
ferent are the questions which come before the courts in this 
country! Springing as they often do out of the most involved 
transactions in a highly civilized state of society, they present a 
variety of incident and a multiplicity of detail, to unravel which 
demands patient and skilful examination. 

A great part, indeed, of the duties of a lawyer, and a task 
often requiring of him both toil and ability, is to extract the 
facts from the confused stories of his clients, to ascertain the 
true relations of these facts, and to state them clearly. Fora 
judge to determine the rights of contending parties who should 
rush before him in the first heat and blindness of a quarrel, 
without having their ideas shaped and arranged by a legal ad- 
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viser, would, in any complicated case, be either entirely impos- 
sible, or possible only after long delay and tedious sifting of 
evidence and statement. 

Another reason why these courts have met with success in 
Denmark seems to be, that the constitution of the ordinary law 
courts was essentially defective. We have mentioned inciden- 
tally that, of the 9,426 cases sent from the Courts of Concilia- 
tion to the law courts in a single year, only 2,355 were decided, 
leaving 7,071 undetermined. It is hardly matter for surprise 
that people should rest content with the award of a Court of 
Conciliation, even if unsatisfactory, rather than submit to the 
long delay of justice which this fact discloses. 

The reader, too, will not have failed to notice that the nobil- 
ity, the clergy, and the army have courts of their own, and are 
not amenable to the ordinary tribunals; so that a Court of 
Conciliation is the only place where a peasant can have even a 
hearing before a possibly impartial judge against any member 
of the privileged classes. 

And this brings us to the chief cause of the success attending 
these courts in Denmark, which is undoubtedly to be found in 
the general state of society, in that distinction between classes, 
and those remains of the feudal system, which exist to a greater 
extent in Denmark than in any other nation of Western Eu- 
rope. The grand bailiff who holds the court in the country, or 
his deputy, who is often the clergyman of the parish, however 
void of compulsion his awards may be in theory, is yet invested 
with a temporal or spiritual power which carries his advice 
with the weight of a command to his tenants or parishioners. 
The value of these courts lies not in their organization, but in 
the personal character and influence of the judges. To give 
the institution its effect, the suitors must look up to the opinion 
and advice of the judge as only an ignorant and dependent 
people can look up, with a readiness to yield their opinions 
and wishes to one whom they personally revere as higher than 
themselves. Few would think it desirable, none probably pos- 
sible, that such a condition of society as this should exist even 
in the most rural districts of the Northern States. The least 
elevated and educated Yankee holds his opinions on matters 
affecting his own purse and person too tenaciously, and with too 
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much independence, to be ready to surrender them at the ad- 
vice of any one, even though he be a justice of the peace or the 
parish minister. 

The following extract from an article published in the Law 
Magazine of January, 1831, in review of Lord Brougham’s 
speech on Local Courts, does not entirely coincide with our 
view, but contains so much sound sense that we quote it at 
some length. 


“The notion [of Courts of Conciliation] originated in those tempting 
exhibitions of philanthropy which country life occasionally presents. 
A landlord like Fielding’s Allworthy, or a clergyman like Goldsmith’s 
curate, residing constantly amongst his tenantry or parishioners, familiar 
with their habits and constantly ministering to their wants, acquires a 
sort of patriarchal authority ; and his interposition as a conciliator de- 
rives an almost irresistible weight, as well from the general confidence 
in his integrity as from his having the means of punishment and reward 
in his hands. Such characters appear to have been uppermost in the 
minds of the French at the first conception of the plan, and a more pre- 
posterous one has never been conceived. They might as well have 
ordered back Astrea by vote, or fixed a day for the Millennium to 
begin, as one of our rising legislators would fix a day for a fast. A 
man hired to play at philanthropy is, ipso facto, disqualified for the 
gratuitous sacrifice ; the unbought grace of it is gone, — 

‘ At sight of legal ties, 
Spreads its light wings, and in a moment flies.’ 


We feel no gratitude to a salaried conciliator, and he, on the other 
hand, does not feel hurt at the rejection of his offices. .... There is 
nothing at all surprising in the statement that two thirds of the cases 
referred to the Denmark conciliators went no further; the proportion, 
indeed, is much smaller than we should have anticipated, whilst there 
is something quite ludicrous in the argument that these two thirds 
would probably in this country have gone ‘to a needless and dilatory 
and most expensive trial.’ The larger part, we firmly believe, would 
have been settled by our courts of requests; and the rest by the first 
attorney, or, at any rate, the first counsel, who should advise upon them. 
But the whole fallacy may be still more summarily disposed of ; — of 
those who enter a court of justice, an immense majority have made up 
their minds to litigation; of those who go to a conciliator, the greater 
number as certainly have not.” 


We have given the reasons which lead us to doubt the ad- 
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vantage of introducing Courts of Conciliation generally in this 
country ; yet there is one part of the United States where we 
think they might be established with success. We mean in 
those States lately in rebellion, and especially for causes to 
which the Freedmen are parties. It is with special reference to 
their probable utility in such cases, and to the important aid 
which they might afford in the reorganization of society at the 
South on its new foundation of freedom, that we have thought 
fit at this time to call attention to their working and methods. 
The situation of the recently enfranchised slaves presents many 
of the features which have made these courts successful among 
the peasantry of Denmark. They are a poor people, an agri- 
cultural people ; their dealings are confined to their own neigh- 
borhood ; their quarrels are generally about simple matters ; 
they have just been freed from slavery, and have many of its 
trammels still hanging about them. Though an irascible, they 
are a very placable people, and when they do respect one of 
the lately dominant race, they will submit to his opinion and 
advice with a readiness which exceeds the docility of any 
European peasantry. There is great danger that, in their dis- 
putes, they will fall easy victims to pettifoggers, and the more 
need that they should be compelled to hear good advice. In- 
deed, it would be hard to find a combination of circumstances 
more favorable to the usefulness of Courts of Conciliation. It 
would be a difficult task to choose impartial and discreet per- 
sons to sit on them, but, though difficult, not impossible, and we 
would gladly see the experiment tried. 
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Art. VI.— The Life, Correspondence, and Speeches of HENRY 
Ciay. By the Rev. Carvin Corton, LL. D., Professor of 
Public Economy, Trinity College. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 1857. 6 vols. 8vo. 


THE close of the war removes the period preceding it to a 
great distance from us, so that we can judge its public men as 
though we were the “ posterity”’ to whom they sometimes ap- 
pealed. James Buchanan still haunts the neighborhood of 
Lancaster, a living man, giving and receiving dinners, paying 
his taxes, and taking his accustomed exercise ; but as an his- 
torical figure he is as complete as Bolingbroke or Walpole. 
It is not merely that his work is done, nor that the results of 
his work are apparent; but the thing upon which he wrought, 
by their relation to which he and his contemporaries are to be 
estimated, has perished. The statesmen of his day, we can all 
now plainly see, inherited from the founders of the Republic 
a problem impossible of solution, with which some of them 
wrestled manfully, others meanly, some wisely, others fool- 
ishly. If the workmen have not all passed away, the work is 
at once finished and destroyed, like the Russian ice-palace, 
laboriously built, then melted in the sun. We can now have 
the requisite sympathy with those late doctors of the body 
politic, who came to the consultation pledged not to attempt to 
remove the thorn from its flesh, and trained to regard it as the 
spear-head in the side of Epaminondas,— extract it, and the 
patient dies. In the writhings of the sufferer the barb has fall- 
en out, and lo! he lives and is getting well. We can now for- 
give most of those blind healers, and even admire such of them 
as were honest and not cowards ; for, in truth, it was an impos- 
sibility with which they had to grapple, and it was not one of 
their creating. 

Of our public men of the sixty years preceding the war, 
Henry Clay was certainly the most shining figure. Was there | 
ever a public man, not at the head of a state, so beloved as he? 
Who ever heard such cheers, so hearty, distinct, and ringing, 
as those which his magic name evoked? Men shed tears at 
his defeat, and women went to bed sick from pure sympathy 
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with his disappointment. He could not travel during the last 
thirty years of his life, but only make progresses. When he 
left his home the public seized him and bore him along over 
the land, the committee of one State passing him on to the 
committee of another, and the hurrahs of one town dying away 
as those of the next caught his ear. The country seemed to 
place all its resources at his disposal; all commodities sought 
his acceptance. Passing through Newark once, he thought- 
lessly ordered a carriage of a certain pattern: the same even- 
ing the carriage was at the door of his hotel in New York, the 
gift of a few Newark friends. It was so everywhere and with 
everything. His house became at last a museum of curious 
gifts. There was the counterpane made for him by a lady 
ninety-three years of age, and Washington’s camp-goblet given 
him by a lady of eighty ; there were pistols, rifles, and fowling- 
pieces enough to defend a citadel; and, among a bundle of 
walking-sticks, was one cut for him from a tree that shaded 
Cicero’s grave. There were gorgeous prayer-books, and Bibles 
of exceeding magnitude and splendor, and silver-ware in great 
profusion. On one occasion there arrived at Ashland the sub- 
stantial present of twenty-three barrels of salt. In his old age, 
when his fine estate, through the misfortunes of his sons, was 
burdened with mortgages to the amount of thirty thousand dol- 
lars, and other large debts weighed heavily upon his soul, and 
he feared to be compelled to sell the home of fifty years and 
seek a strange abode, a few old friends secretly raised the need- 
ful sum, secretly paid the mortgages and discharged the debts, 
and then caused the aged orator to be informed of what had 
been done, but not of the names of the donors. “Could my 
life insure the success of Henry Clay, I would freely lay it 
down this day,” exclaimed an old Rhode Island sea-captain on 
the morning of the Presidential election of 1844. Who has 
forgotten the passion of disappointment, the amazement and de 
spair, at the result of that day’s fatal work? Fatal we thought 
it then, little dreaming that, while it precipitated evil, it brought 
nearer the day of deliverance. 

Our readers do not need to be reminded that popularity the 
most intense is not a proof of merit. The two most mis- 
chievous men this country has ever produced were extremely 
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popular, — one in a State, the other in every State, — and both 
for long periods of time. There are certain men and women 
and children who are natural heart-winners, and their gift of 
winning hearts seems something apart from their general char- 
acter. We have known this sweet power over the affections 
of others to be possessed by very worthy and by very barren 
natures. There are good men who repel, and bad men who 
attract. We cannot, therefore, assent to the opinion held by 
many, that popularity is an evidence of shallowness or ill-desert. 
As there are pictures expressly designed to be looked at froma 
distance by great numbers of people at once, — the scenery of 
a theatre, for example, — so there are men who appear formed 
by Nature to stand forth before multitudes, captivating every 
eye, and gathering in great harvests of love with little effort. 
If, upon looking closely at these pictures and these men, we 
find them less admirable than they seemed at a distance, it is 
but fair to remember that they were not meant to be looked at 
closely, and that “ scenery ”’ has as much right to exist as a 
Dutch painting which bears the test of the microscope. 

It must be confessed, however, that Henry Clay, who was 
for twenty-eight years a candidate for the Presidency, culti- 
vated his popularity. Without ever being a hypocrite, he was 
habitually an actor; but the part which he enacted was Henry 
Clay exaggerated. He was naturally a most courteous man; 
but the consciousness of his position made him more elaborate- 
ly and universally courteous than any man ever was from mere 
good-nature. A man on the stage must overdo his part, in or- 
der not to seem to underdo it. There was a time when almost 
every visitor to the city of Washington desired, above all 
things, to be presented to three men there, Clay, Webster, and 
Calhoun, whom to have seen was a distinction. When the 
country member brought forward his agitated constituent on 
the floor of the Senate-chamber, and introduced him to Daniel 
Webster, the Expounder was likely enough to thrust a hand at 
him without so much as turning his head or discontinuing his 
occupation, and the stranger shrunk away painfully conscious 
of his insignificance. Calhoun, on the contrary, besides reveiv- 
ing him with civility, would converse with him, if opportunity 
favored, and treat him to a disquisition on the nature of gov- 
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ernment and the “ beauty” of nullification, striving to make 
a lasting impression on his intellect. Clay would rise, extend 
his hand with that winning grace of his, and instantly capti- 
vate him by his all-conquering courtesy. He would call him 
by name, inquire respecting his health, the town whence he 
came, how long he had been in Washington, and send him 
away pleased with himself and enchanted with Henry Clay. 
And what was his delight to receive a few weeks after, in his 
distant village, a copy of the Kentuckian’s last speech, bearing 
on the cover the frank of “H. Clay”! It was almost enough 
to make a man think of “running for Congress”! And, what 
was still more intoxicating, Mr. Clay, who had a surprising 
memory, would be likely, on meeting this individual two years 
after the introduction, to address him by name. 

There was a gamy flavor, in those days, about Southern men, 
which was very captivating to the people of the North. Rea- 
son teaches us that the barn-yard fowl is a more meritorious 
bird than the game-cock ; but the imagination does not assent 
to the proposition. Clay was at once game-cock and domestic 
fowl. His gestures called to mind the magnificently branch- 
ing trees of his Kentucky forests, and his handwriting had the 
neatness and delicacy of a female copyist. There was a care- 
less, graceful ease in his movements and attitudes, like those 
of an Indian chief; but he was an exact man of business, who 
docketed his letters, and could send from Washington to Ash- 
land for a document, telling in what pigeon-hole it could be 
found. Naturally impetuous, he acquired early in life an ha- 
bitual moderation of statement, an habitual consideration for 
other men’s self-love, which made him the pacificator of his 
time. The great compromiser was himself a compromise. 
The ideal of education is to tame men without lessening their 
vivacity, their gayety, their heartiness, — to unite in them the 
freedom, the dignity, the prowess of a Tecumseh, with the 
serviceable qualities of the civilized man. This happy union 
is said to be sometimes produced in the pupils of the great 
public schools of England, who are savages on the play-ground 
and gentlemen in the school-room. In no man of our knowl- 
edge has there been combined so much of the best of the forest 
chief with so much of the good of the trained man of business 
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as in Henry Clay. This was the secret of his power over 
classes of men so diverse as the hunters of Kentucky and the 
manufacturers of New England. 

It used to be accounted a merit in a man to rise to high sta- 
tion from humble beginnings; but we now perceive that hum- 
ble beginnings are favorable to the development of that force 
of character which wins the world’s great prizes. Henry Clay 
found an Eton and an Oxford in Old Virginia that were better 
for him than those of Old England. Few men have been more 
truly fortunate in their education than he. It was said of a 
certain lady, that to know her was a liberal education; and 
there really have been, and are, women of whom that could 
be truly averred. But perhaps the greatest good fortune that 
can befall an intelligent and noble-minded youth is to come 
into intimate, confidential relations with a wise, learned, and 
good old man, one who has been greatly trusted and found 
worthy of trust, who knows the world by having long taken a 
leading part in its affairs, and has outlived illusions only to get 
a firmer footing in realities. This, indeed, is a liberal educa- 
tion ; and this was the happiness of Henry Clay. Nothing in 
biography is so strange as the certainty with which a superior 
youth, in the most improbable circumstances, finds the mental 
nourishment he needs. Here, in the swampy region of Hano- 
ver County, Virginia, was a barefooted, ungainly urchin, a poor 
widow’s son, without one influential relative on earth; and 
there, in Richmond, sat on the chancellor’s bench George 
Wythe, venerable with years and honors, one of the grand old 
men of Old Virginia, the preceptor of Jefferson, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, the most learned man in his pro- 
fession, and one of the best men of any profession. Who could 
have foreseen that this friendless orphan, a Baptist preacher’s 
son, in a State where to be a “ dissenter” was social inferiority, 
should have found in this eminent judge a friend, a mentor, a 
patron, a father? 

Yet it came about in the most natural way. We catch our 
first glimpse of the boy when he sat in a little log school-house, 
without windows or floor, one of a humming score of shoeless 
boys, where a good-natured, irritable, drinking English school- 
master taught him to read, write, and cipher as far as Practice. 
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This was the only school he ever attended, and that was all he 
learned at it. His widowed mother, with her seven young chil- 
dren, her little farm, and two or three slaves, could do no more 
for him. Next, we see him a tall, awkward, slender stripling of 
thirteen, still barefoot, clad in homespun butternut of his moth- 
er’s making, tilling her fields, and going to mill with his bag of 
corn strapped upon the family pony. At fourteen, in the year 
1791, a place was found for him in a Richmond drug-store, 
where he served as errand-boy and youngest clerk for one year. 
Then occurred the event which decided his career. His 
mother having married again, her husband had influence 
enough to procure for the lad the place of copying clerk in the 
office of the Court of Chancery. The young gentlemen then 
employed in the office of that court long remembered the en- 
trance among them of their new comrade. He was fifteen at 
the time, but very tall for his age, very slender, very awkward, 
and far from handsome. His good mother had arrayed him in 
a full suit of pepper-and-salt “ figginy,” an old Virginia fabric 
of silk and cotton. His shirt and shirt-collar were stiffly 
starched, and his coat-tail stood out boldly behind him. The 
dandy law clerks of metropolitan Richmond exchanged glances ' 
as this gawky figure entered, and took his place at a desk to 
begin his work. There was something in his manner which 
prevented their indulgence in the jests that usually greet the 
arrival of a country youth among city blades ; and they after- 
wards congratulated one another that they had waited a little 
before beginning to tease him, for they soon found that he had 
brought with him from the country an exceedingly sharp 
tongue. Of his first service little is known, except the immense 
fact that he was a most diligent reader. It rests on better 
authority than ‘“‘ Campaign Lives,” that, while his fellow-clerks 
went abroad in the evening in search of pleasure, this lad stayed 
at home with his books. It is a pleasure also to know that he 
had not a taste for the low vices. He came of sound English 
stock, — of a family who would not have regarded drunkenness 
and debauchery as ‘ sowing wild oats,” but recoiled from the 
thought of them with horror. Clay was far from being a saint; 
but it is our privilege to believe of him that he was a clean, 
temperate, and studious young man. 
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Richmond, the town of the young Republic that had most 
in it of the metropolitan, proved to this aspiring youth as true 
a University as the printing-office in old Boston was to Benja- 
min Franklin ; for he found in it the culture best suited to him 
and his circumstances. Chancellor Wythe, then sixty-seven 
years of age, overflowing with knowledge and good nature, 
was the president of that university. Its professors were the 
cluster of able men who had gone along with Washington and 
Jefferson in the measures which resulted in the independence 
of the country. Patrick Henry was there to teach him the 
arts of oratory. There was a flourishing and famous debating 
society, the pride of the young men of Richmond, in which to 
try his half-fledged powers. The impulse given to thought by 
the American Revolution was quickened and prolonged by the 
thrilling news which every vessel brought from France of the 
revolution there. There was an atmosphere in Virginia fa- 
vorable to the growth of a sympathetic mind. Young Clay’s 
excellent handwriting brought him gradually into the most 
affectionate relations with Chancellor Wythe, whose aged hand 
trembled to such a degree that he was glad to borrow a copyist 
from the clerk’s office. For nearly four years it was the young 
man’s principal duty to copy the decisions of the venerable 
Chancellor, which were curiously learned and elaborate ; for it 
was the bent of the Chancellor’s mind to trace the law to its 
sources in the ancient world, and fortify his positions by cita- 
tions from Greek and Latin authors. The Greek passages were 
a plague to the copyist, who knew not the alphabet of that lan- 
guage, but copied it, so to speak, by rote. 

Here we have another proof that, no matter what a man’s 
opportunities are, he only learns what is congenial with his 
nature and circumstances. Living under the influence of this 
learned judge, Henry Clay might have become a man of learn- 
ing. George Wythe was a “scholar” in the ancient accepta- 
tion of the word. The whole education of his youth consisted 
in his acquiring the Latin language, which his mother taught 
him. Early inheriting a considerable fortune, he squandered 
it in dissipation, and sat down at thirty, a reformed man, to 
the study of the law. To his youthful Latin he now added 
Greek, which he studied assiduously for many years, becoming, 
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probably, the best Greek scholar in Virginia. His mind would 
have wholly lived in the ancient world, and been exclusively 
nourished from the ancient literatures, but for the necessities of 
his profession and the stirring political events of his later life. 
The Stamp Act and the Revolution varied and completed his 
education. His young copyist was not attracted by him to the 
study of Greek and Latin, nor did he catch from him the habit 
of probing a subject to the bottom, and ascending from the ques- 
tions of the moment to universal principles. Henry Clay probed 
nothing to-the bottom, except, perhaps, the game of whist; and 
though his instincts and tendencies were high and noble, he had 
no grasp of general truths. Under Wythe, he became a stanch 
Republican of the Jeffersonian school. Under Wythe, who 
emancipated his slaves before his death, and set apart a portion 
of his estate for their maintenance, he acquired a repugnance 
to slavery which he never lost. The Chancellor’s learning and 
philosophy were not for him, and so he passed them by. 

The tranquil wisdom of the judge was counteracted, in some 
degree, by the excitements of the debating society. As he 
grew older, the raw and awkward stripling became a young 
man whose every movement had a winning or a commanding 
grace. Handsome he never was; but his ruddy face and abun- 
dant light hair, the grandeur of his forehead and the speaking 
intelligence of his countenance, more than atoned for the 
irregularity of his features. His face, too, was a compromise. 
With all its vivacity of expression, there was always something 
that spoke of the Baptist preacher’s son, —just as Andrew 
Jackson’s face had the set expression of a Presbyterian elder. 
But of all the bodily gifts bestowed by Nature upon this favored 
child, the most unique and admirable was his voice. Who 
ever heard one more melodious? There was a depth of tone 
in it, a volume, a compass, a rich and tender harmony, which 
invested all he said with majesty. .We heard it last when he 
was an old man past seventy; and all he said was a few words 
of acknowledgment to a group of ladies in the largest hall in 
Philadelphia. He spoke only in the ordinary tone of conversa- 
tion ; but his voice filled the room as the organ fills a great 
cathedral, and the ladies stood spellbound as the swelling 
cadences rolled about the vast apartment. We have heard 
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much of Whitefield’s piercing voice and Patrick Henry’s silvery 
tones, but we cannot believe that either of those natural orators 
possessed an organ superior to Clay’s majestic bass. No one 
who ever heard him speak will find it difficult to believe what 
tradition reports, that he was the peerless star of the Rich- 
mond Debating Society in 1795. 

Oratory was then in the highest vogue. Young Virginians 
did not need to look beyond the sea in order to learn that the 
orator was the man most in request in the dawn of freedom. 
Chatham, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Pitt were inconceivably 
imposing names at that day ; but was not Patrick Henry the 
foremost man in Virginia, only because he could think and en- 
tertain an audience? And what made John Adams President 
but his fiery utterances in favor of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? There were other speakers then in Virginia who 
would have had to this day a world-wide fame if they had 
spoken where the world could hear them. The tendency now 
is to undervalue oratory, and we regret it. We believe that, 
in a free country, every citizen should be able to stand un- 
daunted before his fellow-citizens, and give an account of the 
faith that is in him. It is no argument against oratory to point 
to the Disraelis of both countries, and say that a gift possessed 
by such men cannot be a valuable one. It is the unmanly ti- 
midity and shamefacedness of the rest of us that give to such 
men their preposterous importance. It were a calamity to 
America if, in the present rage for ball-playing and boat-row- 
ing, which we heartily rejoice in, the debating society should 
be forgotten. Let us rather end the sway of oratory by all be- 
coming orators. Most men who can talk well seated in a chair 
can Jearn to talk well standing on their legs ; and a man who 
can move or instruct five persons in a small room can learn to 
move or instruct two thousand in a large one. 

That Henry Clay cultivated his oratorical talent in Rich- 
mond, we have his own explicit testimony. He told a class of 
law students once that he owed his success in life to a habit 
early formed, and for some years continued, of reading daily 
in a book of history or science, and declaiming the substance 
of what he had read in some solitary place, — a corn-field, the 
forest, a barn, with only oxen and horses for auditors. “It is,” 
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said he, “ to this early practice of the art of all arts that I am 
indebted for the primary and leading impulses that stimulated 
my progress, and have shaped and moulded my entire destiny.” 
We should be glad to know more of this self-training ; but Mr. 
Clay’s ‘ campaign ” biographers have stuffed their volumes too 
full of eulogy to leave room for such instructive details. We 
~ “do not even know the books from which he declaimed. Plu- 
tarch’s Lives were favorite reading with him, we accidentally 
learn; and his speeches contain evidence that he was power- 
fully influenced by the writings of Dr. Franklin. We believe 
it was from Franklin that he learned very much of the art of 
managing men. Franklin, we think, aided this impetuous and 
exaggerating spirit to acquire his habitual moderation of state- 
ment, and that sleepless courtesy which, in his keenest encoun- 
ters, generally kept him within parliamentary bounds, and 
enabled him to live pleasantly with men from whom he differed 
in opinion. Obsolete as many of his speeches are, from the 
transient nature of the topics of which they treat, they may 
still be studied with profit by young orators and old politicians 
| as examples of parliamentary politeness. It was the good- 
| natured and wise Franklin that helped him to this. It is cer- 
tain, too, that at some part of his earlier life he read transla- 
| tions of Demosthenes; for of all modern orators Henry Clay 
was the most Demosthenian. Calhoun purposely and con- 
sciously imitated the Athenian orator; but Clay was a kindred 
spirit with Demosthenes. We could select passages from both 
these orators, and no man could tell which was American and 
which was Greek, unless he chanced to remember the passage. 
| Tell us, gentle reader, were the sentences following spoken by 
Henry Clay after the war of 1812 at the Federalists who had 
opposed that war, or by Demosthenes against the degenerate 
Greeks who favored the designs of Philip? 
| “From first to last I have uniformly pursued the just and 
| virtuous course, —asserter of the honors, of the prerogatives, of 
| 





the glory of my country. Studious to support them, zealous to 
advance them, my whole being is devoted to this glorious cause. 
I was never known to walk through the city with a face of joy 
and exultation at the success of a foreign power, embracing 
and announcing the joyous tidings to those who I supposed 
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would transmit it to the proper place. I was never known to 
receive the successes of my own country with trembling, with 
sighs, with my eyes bent to the earth, like those impious men 
who are the defamers of their country, as if by such conduct 
they were not defamers of themselves.” 

Is it Clay, or is it Demosthenes? Or have we made a mis- 
take, and copied a passage from the speech of a Unionist of 
1865? 

After serving four years as clerk and amanuensis, barely 
earning a subsistence, Clay was advised by his venerable friend, 
the Chancellor, to study law ; and a place was procured for him 
in the office of the Attorney-General of the State. In less than 
a year after formally beginning his studies he was admitted to 
the bar. This seems a short preparation ; but the whole period 
of his connection with Chancellor Wythe was a study of the 
law. The Chancellor was what a certain other Chancellor styles 
“a full man,” and Henry Clay was a receptive youth. 

When he had obtained his license to practise he was twen- 
ty years of age. Debating-society fame and drawing-room 
popularity do not, in an old commonwealth like Virginia, 
bring practice to a lawyer of twenty. But, as a distinguished 
French author has recently remarked of Julius Cesar, “In 
him was united the elegance of manner which wins, to the en- 
ergy of character which commands.” He sought, therefore, 
a new sphere of exertion far from the refinements of Rich- 
mond. Kentucky, which Boone explored in 1770, was a part 
of Virginia when Clay was a child, and only became a State in 
1792, when first he began to copy Chancellor Wythe’s decis- 
ions. The first white family settled in it in 1775; but when 
our young barrister obtained his license, twenty-two years after, 
it contained a white population of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand. His mother, with five of her children and a second 
husband, had gone thither five years before. In 1797 Henry 
Clay removed to Lexington, the new State’s oldest town and 
capital, though then containing, it is said, but fifty houses. He 
was a stranger there, and almost penniless. He took board, 
not knowing where the money was to come from to pay for it. 
There were already several lawyers of repute in the place. “I 
remember,” said Mr. Clay, forty-five years after, “ how com- 
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fortable I thought I should be if I could make one hundred 
pounds a year, Virginia money; and with what delight I re- 
ceived my first fifteen-shilling fee. My hopes were more than 
realized. I immediately rushed into a successful and lucrative 
practice.” Ina year and a half he was in a position to marry 
the daughter of one of the first men of the State, Colonel 
Thomas Hart, a man exceedingly beloved in Lexington. 

It is surprising how addicted to litigation were the early set- 
tlers of the Western States. The imperfect surveys of land, 
the universal habit of getting goods on credit at the store, and 
“ difficulties” between individuals ending in bloodshed, filled 
the court calendars with land disputes, suits for debt, and ex- 
citing murder cases, which gave to lawyers more importance 
and better chances of advancement than they possessed in the 
older States. Mr. Clay had two strings to his bow. Besides 
being a man of red tape and pigeon-holes, exact, methodical, 
and strictly attentive to business, he had a power over a Ken- 
tucky jury such as no other man has ever wielded. To this 
day nothing pleases aged Kentuckians better than to tell stories 
which they heard their fathers tell, of Clay’s happy repartees 
to opposing counsel, his ingenious cross-questioning of wit- 
nesses, his sweeping torrents of invective, his captivating cour- 
tesy, his melting pathos. Single gestures, attitudes, tones, have 
come down to us through two or three memories, and still 
please the curious guest at Kentucky firesides. But when we 
turn to the cold records of this part of his life, we find little to 
justify his traditional celebrity. It appears that the principal 
use to which his talents were applied during the first year of 
his practice at the bar was in defending murderers. He seems 
to have shared the feeling which then prevailed in the Western 
country, that to defend a prisoner at the bar is a nobler thing 
than to assist in defending the public against his further depre- 
dations ; and he threw all his force into the defence of some 
men who would have been “ none the worse for a hanging.” 
One day, in the streets of Lexington, a drunken fellow whom 
he had rescued from the murderer’s doom cried out, “* Here 
comes Mr. Clay, who saved my life.” ‘ Ah! my poor fellow,” 
replied the advocate, “I fear I have saved too many like you, 
who ought to be hanged.” The anecdotes printed of his ex- 
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ploits in cheating the gallows of its due are of a quality which 
shows that the power of this man over a jury lay much in his 
manner. His delivery, which “bears absolute sway in ora- 
tory,” was bewitching and irresistible, and gave to quite com- 
monplace wit and very questionable sentiment an amazing 
power to please and subdue. e 

We are far from thinking that he was not a very able law- 
yer. Judge Story, we remember, before whom he argued a 
cause later in life, was of opinion that he would have won a 
high position at the bar of the Supreme Court, if he had not 
been early drawn away to public life. In Kentucky he was a 
brilliant, successful practitioner, such as Kentucky wanted and 
could appreciate. In a very few years he was the possessor of 
a fine estate near Lexington, and to the single slave who came 
to him as his share of his father’s property were added several 
others. His wife being a skilful and vigorous manager, he was 
in independent circumstances, and ready to serve the public, 
if the public wished him, when he had been but ten years in 
his Western home. Thus he had a basis for a public career, 
without which few men can long serve the public with honor 
and success. And this was a principal reason of the former 
supremacy of Southern men in Washington; nearly all of 
them being men who owned land, which slaves tilled for them, 
whether they were present or absent. 

The young lawyer took to politics very naturally. Posterity, 
which will judge the public men of that period chiefly by their 
course with regard to slavery, will note with pleasure that 
Clay’s first public act was an attempt to deliver the infant 
State of Kentucky from that curse. The State Constitution 
was to be remodelled in 1799. Fresh from the society of Chan- 
cellor Wythe, an abolitionist who had set free his own slaves, — 
fresh from Richmond, where every man of note, from Jefferson 
and Patrick Henry downwards, was an abolitionist, — Henry 
Clay began in 1798, being then twenty-one years of age, to 
write a series of articles for a newspaper, advocating the grad- 
ual abolition of slavery in Kentucky. He afterwards spoke on 
that side at public meetings. Young as he was, he took the 
lead of the public-spirited young men who strove to purge the 
State from this iniquity; but in the Convention the proposi- 
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tion was voted down by a majority so decisive as to banish the 
subject from polities for fifty years. Still more honorable was 
it in Mr. Clay, that, in 1829, when Calhoun was maturing nul- 
lification, he could publicly say that among the acts of his life 
which he reflected upon with most satisfaction was his youth- 
ful effort to secure emancipation in Kentucky. 

The chapter of our history most abounding in all the ele- 
ments of interest will be that one which will relate the rise and 
first national triumph of the Democratic party. Young Clay 
came to the Kentucky stump just when the country was at the 
crisis of the struggle between the Old and the New. But in 
Kentucky it was not a struggle; for the people there, mostly 
of Virginian birth, had been personally benefited by Jefferson’s 
equalizing measures, and were in the fullest sympathy with his 
political doctrines. When, therefore, this brilliant and com- 
manding youth, with that magnificent voice of his,.and large 
gesticulation, mounted the wagon that usually served as plat- 
form in the open-air meetings of Kentucky, and gave forth, in 
fervid oratory, the republican principles he had imbibed in 
Richmond, he won that immediate and intense popularity 
which an orator always wins who gives powerful expression to 
the sentiments of his hearers. We cannot wonder that, at the 
close of an impassioned address upon the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, the multitude should have pressed about him, and borne 
him aloft in triumph upon their shoulders; nor that Kentucky 
should have hastened to employ him in her public business as 
soon as he was of the requisite age. At thirty he was, to use the 
language of the stump, ** Kentucky’s favorite son,” and incom- 
parably the finest orator in the Western country. Kentucky 
had tried him, and found him perfectly to her mind. He was an 
easy, comfortable man to associate with, wholly in the Jefferso- 
nian taste. His wit was not of the highest quality, but he had 
plenty of it; and if he said a good thing, he had such a way 
of saying it as gave it ten times its natural force. He chewed 
tobacco and took snuff, — practices which lowered the tone of his 
health all his life. In familiar conversation he used language 
of the most Western description ; and he had a singularly care- 
less, graceful way with him, that was in strong contrast with 
the vigor and dignity of his public efforts. He was an honest 
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and brave young man, altogether above lying, hypocrisy, and 
meanness, — full of the idea of Republican America and her 
great destiny. The splendor of his talents concealed his de- 
fects and glorified his foibles; and Kentucky rejoiced in him, 
loved him, trusted him, and sent him forth to represent her in 
the national council. 

During the first thirteen years of Henry Olay’s active life as 
a politician, — from his twenty-first to his thirty-fourth year, — 
he appears in politics only as the eloquent champion of the policy 
of Mr. Jefferson, whom he esteemed the first and best of living 
men. After defending him on the stump and aiding him in 
the Kentucky Legislature, he was sent in 1826, when he was 
scarcely thirty, to fill for one term a seat in the Senate of the 
United States, made vacant by the resignation of one of the 
Kentucky Senators. Mr. Jefferson received his affectionate 
young disciple with cordiality, and admitted him to his confi- 
dence. Clay had been recently defending Burr before a Ken- 
tucky court, entirely believing that his designs were lawful 
and sanctioned. Mr. Jefferson showed him the cipher letters 
of that mysterious and ill-starred adventurer, which convinced 
Mr. Clay that Burr was certainly a liar, if he was not a traitor. 
Mr. Jefferson’s perplexity in 1806 was similar to that of Jack- 
son in 1833, — too much money in the treasury. The revenue 
then was fifteen millions ; and, after paying all the expenses 
of the government and the stipulated portion of the national 
debt, there was an obstinate and most embarrassing surplus. 
What to do with this irrepressible surplus was the question 
then discussed in Mr. Jefferson’s Cabinet. The President, be- 
ing a free-trader, would naturally have said, Reduce the duties. 
But the younger men of the party, who had no pet theories, 
and particularly our young Senator, who had just come in 
from a six weeks’ horseback flounder over bridgeless roads, 
urged another solution of the difficulty, — Internal Improve- 
ments. But the President was a strict-constructionist, denied 
the authority of Congress to vote money for public works, and 
was fully committed to that opinion. 

Mr. Jefferson yielded. The most beautiful theories will not 
always endure the wear and tear of practice. The President, 
it is true, still maintained that an amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion ought to precede appropriations for public works; but he 
said this very briefly and without emphasis, while he stated at ° 
some length, and with force, the desirableness of expending the 
surplus revenue in improving the country. As time wore on, 
less and less was said about the amendment, more and more 
about the importance of internal improvements ; until, at last, 
the Republican party, under Clay, Adams, Calhoun, and Rush, 
went as far in this business of road-making and canal-digging 
as Hamilton himself could have desired. Thus it was that 
Jefferson rendered true his own saying, “ We are all Federal- 
ists, we are all Republicans.” Jefferson yielded, also, on the 
question of free-trade. There is a passage of a few lines in 
Mr. Jefferson’s Message of 1806, the year of Henry Clay’s first 
appearance in Washington, which may be regarded as the text 
of half the Kentuckian’s speeches, and the inspiration of his 
public life. The President is discussing the question, What 
shall we do with the surplus ? 

“ Shall we suppress the impost, and give that advantage to 
foreign over domestic manufactures? On a few articles of 
more general and necessary use, the suppression, in due season, 
will doubtless be right ; but the great mass of the articles upon 
which impost is paid are foreign luxuries, purchased by those 
only who are rich enough to afford themselves the use of them. 
Their patriotism would certainly prefer its continuance, and 
application to the great purposes of the public education, 
roads, rivers, canals, and such other objects of public improve- 
ment as it may be thought proper to add to the constitutional 
enumeration of Federal powers. By these operations, new 
channels of communication will be opened between the States, 
the lines of separation will disappear, their interests will be 
identified, and their union cemented by new and indissoluble 
bonds.” 

Upon these hints, the young Senator delayed not to speak 
and act; nor did he wait for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. His first speech in the Senate was in favor of building 
a bridge over the Potomac; one of his first acts, to propose an 








appropriation of lands for a canal round the Falls of the Ohio 
at Louisville; and soon he brought forward a resolution di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury to report a system of 
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roads and canals for the consideration of Congress. The seed 
of the President’s Message had fallen into good ground. 

Returning home at the end of the session, and re-entering 
the Kentucky Legislature, we still find him a strict follower of 
Mr. Jefferson. In support of the President’s non-intercourse 
policy (which was Franklin’s policy of 1775 applied to the cir- 
cumstances of 1808), Mr. Clay proposed that the members of 
the Legislature should bind themselves to wear nothing that 
was not of American manufacture. A Federalist, ignorant of 
the illustrious origin of this idea, ignorant that the homespun ~ 
system had caused the repeal of the Stamp Act, and would have 
postponed the Revolution but for the accident of Lexington, 
denounced Mr. Clay’s proposition as the act of a shameless 
demagogue. Clay challenged this ill-informed gentleman, and 
a duel resulted, in which two shots were exchanged, and both 
antagonists were slightly wounded. Elected again to the Sen- 
ate for an unexpired term, he reappeared in that body in 1809, 
and sat during two sessions. Homespun was again the theme 
of his speeches. His ideas on the subject of protecting and 
encouraging American manufactures were not derived from 
books, nor expressed in the language of political economy. At 
his own Kentucky home, Mrs. Clay, assisted by her servants, 
was spinning and weaving, knitting and sewing, most of the 
garments required in her little kingdom of six hundred acres, 
while her husband was away over the mountains serving his 
country. “Let the nation do what we Kentucky farmers are 
doing,” said Mr. Clay to the Senate. “Let us manufacture 
enough to be independent of foreign nations in things essen- 
tial,—no more.” He discoursed on this subject in a very 
pleasant, humorous manner, without referring to the abstract 
principle involved, or employing any of the technical language 
of economists. 

His service in the Senate during these two sessions enhanced 
his reputation greatly, and the galleries were filled when he was 
expected to speak, little known as he was to the nation at large. 
We have a glimpse of him in one of Washington Irving’s let- 
ters of February, 1811: “ Clay, from Kentucky, spoke against 
the Bank. He is one of the finest fellows I have seen here, 
and one of the finest orators in the Senate, though I believe 
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the youngest man in it. The galleries, however, were so much 
crowded with ladies and gentlemen, and such expectations had 
been expressed concerning his speech, that he was completely 
frightened, and acquitted himself very little to his own satisfac- 
tion. He isa man I have great personal regard for.” This 
was the anti-bank speech which General Jackson used to say 
had convinced him of the impolicy of a national bank, and 
which, with ingenious malice, he covertly quoted in making up 
his Bank Veto Message of 1832. 

Mr. Clay’s public life proper began in November, 1811, when 
he appeared in Washington as a member of the House of 
Representatives, and was immediately elected Speaker by the 
war party, by the decisive majority of thirty-one. He was then 
thirty-four years of age. His election to the Speakership on 
his first appearance in the House gave him, at once, national 
standing. His master in political doctrine and his partisan 
chief, Thomas Jefferson, was gone from the scene; and Clay 
could now be a planet instead of a satellite. Restive as he 
had been under the arrogant aggressions of England, he had 
schooled himself to patient waiting, aided by Jefferson’s benign 
sentiments and great example. But his voice was now for 
war ; and such was the temper of the public in those months, 
that the eloquence of Henry Clay, seconded by the power of 
the Speaker, rendered the war unavoidable. 

It is agreed that to Henry Clay, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, more than to any other individual, we owe 
the war of 1812. When the House hesitated, it was he who, 
descending from the chair, spoke so as to reassure it. When 
President Madison faltered, it was the stimulus of Clay’s resist- 
less presence that put heart into him again. If the people 
seemed reluctant, it was Clay’s trumpet harangues that fired 
their minds. And when the war was declared, it was he, more 
than President or Cabinet or War Committee, that carried it 
‘along upon his shoulders. All our wars begin in disaster; it 
was Clay who restored the country to confidence when it was 
disheartened by the loss of Detroit and its betrayed garrison. 
It was Clay alone who could encounter without flinching the 
acrid sarcasm of John Randolph, and exhibit the nothing- 
ness of his telling arguments. It was he alone who could ade- 
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quately deal with Quincy of Massachusetts, who alluded: to the 
Speaker and his friends as “ young politicians, with their pin- 
feathers yet unshed, the shell still sticking upon them, — per- 
fectly unfledged, though they fluttered and cackled on the 
floor.” Clay it was whose clarion notes rang out over depart- 
ing regiments, and kindled within them the martial fire; and it 
was Clay’s speeches which the soldiers loved to read by the 
camp-fire. Fiery Jackson read them, and found them perfect- 
ly to his taste. Gentle Harrison read them to his Tippecanoe 
heroes, When the war was going all wrong in the first year, 
President Madison wished to appoint Clay Commander-in-Chief 
of the land forces; but, said Gallatin, “* What shall we do with- 
out him in the House of Representatives ?”’ 

Henry Clay was not a man of blood. On the contrary, he 
was eminently pacific, both in his disposition and in his politics, 
Yet he believed in the war of 1812, and his whole heart was in 
it. The question occurs, then, Was it right and best for the 
United States to declare war against Great Britain in 1812? 
The proper answer to this question depends upon another. 
What ought we to think of Napoleon Bonaparte? If Na- 
poleon was, what English Tories and American Federalists said 
he was, the enemy of mankind,— and if England, in warring 
upon him, was fighting the battle of mankind, — then the inju- 
ries received by neutral nations might have been borne without 
dishonor. When those giant belligerents were hurling conti- 
nents at one another, the damage done to by-standers from the 
flying off of fragments was a thing to be expected, and sub- 
mitted to as their share of the general ruin, — to be compen- 
sated by the final suppression of the common foe. To have 
endured this, and even to have submitted, for a time, to the 
searching of ships, so that not one Englishman should be 
allowed to skulk from such a fight, had not been pusillanimity, 
but magnanimity. But if, as English Whigs and American 
Democrats contended, Napoleon Bonaparte was the armed 
soldier of democracy, the rightful heir of the Revolution, the 
sole alternative to anarchy, the legitimate ruler of France ; if 
the responsibility of those enormous desolating wars does not 
lie at his door, but belongs to George III. and the Tory party 
of England ; if it is a fact that Napoleon always stood ready to . 
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make a just peace, which George III. and William Pitt refused, 
not in the interest of mankind and civilization, but in that of 
the Tory party and the allied dynasties, — then America was 
right in resenting the searching and seizure of her ships, and 
right, after exhausting every peaceful expedient, in declaring 


* war. 





That this was really the point in dispute between our two 
parties is shown in the debates, newspapers, and pamphlets of 
the time. The Federalists, as Mr. Clay observed in one of his 
speeches, compared Napoleon to “every monster and beast, 
from that mentioned in the Revelation down to the most in- 
significant quadruped.”” The Republicans, on the contrary, 
spoke of him always with moderation and decency, sometimes 
with commendation, and occasionally he was toasted at their 
public dinners with enthusiasm. Mr. Clay himself, while 
lamenting his enormous power and the suspension of an- 
cient nationalities, always had a lurking sympathy with him. 
“* Bonaparte,” said he in his great war speech of 1813, “ has 
been called the scourge of mankind, the destroyer of Europe, 
the great robber, the infidel, the modern Attila, and Heaven 
knows by what other names. Really, gentlemen remind me of 
an obscure lady, in a city not very far off, who also took it into 
‘her head, in conversation with an accomplished French gentle- 
man, to talk of the affairs of Europe. She, too, spoke of the 
destruction of the balance of power ; stormed and raged about 
the insatiable ambition of the Emperor ; called him the curse of 
mankind, the destroyer of Europe. The Frenchman listened 
to her with perfect patience, and when she had ceased said to 
her, with ineffable politeness, ‘Madam, it would give my 
master, the Emperor, infinite pain if he knew how hardly you 
thought of him.’” This brief passage suffices to show the pre- 
vailing tone of the two parties when Napoleon was the theme 
of discourse. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to enter into this question 
of Napoleon’s moral position. Intelligent opinion, ever since 
the means of forming an opinion were accessible, has been con- 
stantly judging Napoleon more leniently, and the Tory party 
more severely. We can only say, that, in our opinion, the war 
of 1812 was just and necessary ; and that Henry Clay, both in 
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supporting Mr. Jefferson’s policy of non-intercourse and in sup- 
porting President Madison’s policy of war, deserved well of his 
country. Postponed that war might have been. But, human 
nature being what it is, and the English government being 
what it was, we do not believe that the United States could 
ever have been distinctly recognized as one of the powers of the | 
earth without another fight for it. 

The war being ended and the Federal party extinct, upon the 
young Republicans, who had carried on the war, devolved the 
task of “reconstruction.” Before they had made much pro- 
gress in it, they came within an ace of being consigned to pri- 
vate life, — Clay himself having as narrow an escape as any of 
them. 

And here .we may note one point of superiority of the Ameri- 
can government over others. In other countries it can some- 
times be the interest of politicians to foment and declare war. 
A war strengthens a tottering dynasty, an imperial parvenu, 
an odious tyrant, a feeble ministry ; and the glory won 4n battle 
on land and sea redounds to the credit of government, without 
raising up competitors for its high places. But let American 
politicians take note. It is never their interest to bring on a 
war; because a war is certain to generate a host of popular 
heroes to outshine them and push them from their places. It 
may sometimes be their duty to advocate war, but it is never 
their interest. At this moment we see both parties striving 
which shall present to the people the most attractive list of 
military candidates ; and when a busy ward politician seeks his 
reward in custom-house or department, he finds a dozen lame 
soldiers competing for the place ; one of whom gets it, — as he 
ought. What city has presented Mr. Stanton with a house, or 
Mr. Welles with fifty thousand dollars’ worth of government 
bonds? Calhoun precipitated the country into a war with 
Mexico; but what did he gain by it but new bitterness of disap- 
pointment, while the winner of three little battles was elected 
President? Henry Clay was the animating soul of the war of © 
1812, and we honor him for it; but while Jackson, Brown, 
Scott, Perry, and Decatur came out of that war the idols of the 
nation, Clay was promptly notified that Ais footing in the public 
councils, his hold of the popular favor, was by no means stable. 
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His offence was that he voted for the compensation bill of 
1816, which merely changed the pay of members of Congress 
from the pittance of six dollars a day to the pittance of fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. He who before was lord paramount 
in Kentucky saved his seat only by prodigious efforts on the 
stump, and by exerting all the magic of his presence in the 
canvass. 

No one ever bore cutting disappointment with an airier 
grace than this high-spirited thorough-bred ; but he evidently 
felt this apparent injustice. Some years later, when it was pro- 
posed in Congress to pension Commodore Perry’s mother, Mr. 
Clay, in a speech of five minutes, totally extinguished the prop- 
osition. Pointing to the vast rewards bestowed upon such suc- 
cessful soldiers as Marlborough, Napoleon, and Wellington, he 
said, with thrilling effect: “ How different is the fate of the 
statesman! In his quiet and less brilliant career, after having 
advanced, by the wisdom of his measures, the national prosper- 
ity to the highest point of elevation, and after having sacrificed 
his fortune, his time, and perhaps his health, in the public ser- 
vice, what, too often, are the rewards that await him? Who 
thinks of Ais family, impoverished by the devotion of his atten- 
tion to his country, instead of their advancement? Who pro- 
poses to pension him, — much less his mother?” He spoke the 
more feelingly, because he, who could have earned more than 
the President’s income by the practice of his profession, was 
often pinched for money, and was once obliged to leave Con- 
gress for the sole purpose of taking care of his shattered for- 
‘tune. He felt the importance of this subject in a national 
point of view. He wrote in 1817 to a friend: “Short as has 
been my service in the public councils, I have seen some of the 
most valuable members quitting the body from their inability 
to sustain the weight of these sacrifices. And in process of 
time, I apprehend, this mischief will be more and more felt. 
Even now there are few, if any, instances of members dedicat- 
ing their lives to the duties of legislation. Members stay a 
year or two; curiosity is satisfied ; the novelty wears off; ex- 
pensive habits are brought or acquired; their affairs at home 
are neglected ; their fortunes are wasting away ; and they.are 
compelled to retire.” 
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The eight years of Mr. Monroe’s administration — from 1817 
to 1825— were the most brilliant period of Henry Clay’s ca- 
reer. His position as Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives would naturally have excluded him from leadership ; but 
the House was as fond of hearing him speak as he could be 
of speaking, and opportunities were continually furnished him 
by going into Committee of the Whole. In a certain sense he 
was in opposition to the administration. When one party has 
so frequently and decidedly beaten the party opposed to it, that 
the defeated party goes out of existence, the conquering party 
soon divides. The triumphant Republicans of 1816 obeyed 
this law of their position ; one wing of the party, under Mr. 
Monroe, being reluctant to depart from the old Jeffersonian 
policy ; the other wing, under Henry Clay, being inclined to 
go very far in internal improvements and a protective tariff. 
Mr. Clay now appears as the great champion of what he proud- 
ly styled the American System. He departed farther and 
farther from the simple doctrines of the earlier Democrats. 
Before the war he had opposed a national bank ; now he advo- 
cated the establishment of one, and handsomely acknowledged 
the change of opinion. Before the war, he proposed only such 
a tariff as would render America independent of foreign na- 
tions in articles of the first necessity; now he contemplated 
the establishment of a great manufacturing system, which 
should attract from Europe skilful workmen, and supply the 
people with everything they consumed, even to jewelry and 
silver-ware. Such success had he with his American System, 
that, before many years rolled away, we see the rival wings of 
the Republican party striving which could concede most to the 
manufacturers in the way of an increased tariff. Every four 
years, when a President was to be elected, there was an inevi- 
table revision of the tariff, each faction outbidding the other in 
conciliating the manufacturing interest; until at length the 
near discharge of the national debt suddenly threw into politics 
a prospective surplus,—one of twelve millions a year, — which 
came near crushing the American System, and gave Mr. Cal- 
houn his pretext for nullification. 

At present, with such a debt as we have, the tariff is no lon- 
ger a question with us. The government must have its million 
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a day; and as no tax is less offensive to the people than a duty 
on imported commodities, we seem compelled to a practically 
protective system for many years to come. But, of all men, a 
citizen of the United States should be the very last to accept 
the protective system as final; for when he looks abroad over 
the great assemblage of sovereignties which he calls the United 
States, and asks himself thie reason of their rapid and uniform 
prosperity for the last eighty years, what answer can he give 
but this? — There is free trade among them. And if he ex- 
tends his survey over the whole earth, he can scarcely avoid the 
conclusion that free trade among all nations would be as ad- 
vantageous to all nations as it is to the thirty-seven States of 
the American Union. But nations are not governed by theo- 
ries and theorists, but by circumstances and politicians. The 
most perfect theory must sometimes give way to exceptional 
fact. We find, accordingly, Mr. Mill, the great English cham- 
pion of free trade, fully sustaining Henry Clay’s moderate 
tariff of 1816, but sustaining it only as a temporary measure. 
The paragraph of Mr. Mill’s Political Economy which touches 
this subject seems to us to express so exactly the true policy of 
the United States with regard to the tariff, that we will take 
the liberty of quoting it. 


“The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, 
protecting duties can be defensible, is when they are imposed tempo- 
rarily, (especially in a young and rising nation,) in hopes of naturaliz- 
ing a foreign industry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances 
of the country. The superiority of one country over another in a 
branch of production often arises only from having begun it sooner. 
There may be no inherent advantage on one part, or disadvantage on 
the other, but only a present superiority of acquired skill and experi- 
ence. A country which has this skill and experience yet to acquire 
may, in other respects, be better adapted to the production than those 
which were earlier in the field ; and besides, it is a just remark of Mr. 
Rae, that nothing has a greater tendency to promote improvement in 
any branch of production, than its trial under a new set of conditions. 
But it cannot be expected that individuals should, at their own risk, or 
rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture, and bear the 
burden of carrying it on, until the producers have been educated up to the 
level of those with whom the processes are traditional. A protecting 
duty, continued for a reasonable time, will sometimes be the least incon- 
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venient mode in which the nation can tax itself for the support of such 
an experiment. But the protection should be confined to cases in 
which there is good ground of assurance that the industry which it 
fosters will after a time be able to dispense with it ; nor should the do- 
mestic producers ever be allowed to expect that it will be continued 
to them beyond the time necessary for a fair trial of what they are ca- 
pable of accomplishing.” * 

In the quiet of his library at Ashland, Mr. Clay, we believe, 
would, at any period of his public life, have assented to the 
doctrines of this passage. But at Washington he was a party 
leader and an orator. Having set the ball in motion, he could 
not stop it; nor does he appear to have felt the necessity of 
stopping it, until, in 1831, he was suddenly confronted by three 
Gorgons at once, —a coming Surplus, a President that vetoed 
internal improvements, and an ambitious Calhoun, resolved on 
using the surplus either as a stepping-stone to the Presidency 
or a wedge with which to split the Union. The time to have 
put down the brakes was in 1828, when the national debt was 
within seven years of being paid off; but precisely then it was 
that both divisions of the Democratic party — one under Mr. 
Van Buren, the other under Mr. Clay — were running a kind 
of tariff race, neck and neck, in which Van Buren won. Mr. 
Clay, it is true, was not in Congress then, — he was Secretary 
of State; but he was the soul of his party, and his voice was 
the voice of a master. In all his letters and speeches there is 
not a word to show that he then anticipated the surplus, or the 
embarrassments to which it gave rise; though he could not 
have forgotten that a very trifling surplus was one of the chief 
anxieties of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. Mr. Clay’s error, 
we think, arose from his not perceiving clearly that a protective 
tariff, though justifiable sometimes, is always in itself an evil, 
and is never to be accepted as the permanent policy of any 
country ; and that, being an evil, it must be reduced to the 
minimum that will answer the temporary purpose. 

In estimating Henry Clay, we are always to remember that 
he was an orator. He had a genius for oratory. There is, we 
believe, no example of a man endowed with a genius for ora- 
tory who also possessed an understanding of the first order. 





* Mill's Principles of Political Economy, Book V. Ch. X. § 1. 
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Mr. Clay’s oratory was vivified by a good heart and a genuine 
love of country; and on occasions which required only a good 
heart, patriotic feeling, and an eloquent tongue, he served his 
country well. But as a party leader he had sometimes to deal 
with matters which demanded a radical and far-seeing intel- 
lect ; and then, perhaps, he failed to guide his followers aright. 
At Washington, during the thirteen years of his Speakership, 
he led the gay life of a popular hero and drawing-room favor- 
ite; and his position was supposed to compel him to entertain 
much company. As a young lawyer in Kentucky, he was addict- 
ed to playing those games of mere chance which alone at that 
day were styled gambling. He played high and often, as was the 
custom then all over the world. It was his boast, even in those 
wild days, that he never played at home, and never had a pack 
of cards in his house; but when the lawyers and judges were 
assembled during court sessions, there was much high play 
among them at the tavern after the day’s work was done. In 
1806, when Mr. Clay was elected to the Senate, he resolved to 
gamble no more, — that is, to play at hazard and “ brag” no 
more, — and he kept his resolution. Whist, being a game de- 
pending partly on skill, was not included in this resolution ; 
and whist was thenceforth a very favorite game with him, and 
he greatly excelled in it. It was said of him, as it was of 
Charles James Fox, that, at any moment of a hand, he could 
name all the cards that remained to be played. He discoun- 
tenanced high stakes; and we believe he never, after 1806, 
played for more than five dollars “a corner.” These, we 
know, were the stakes at Ghent, where he played whist for 
many months with the British Commissioners during the ne- 
gotiations for peace in 1815. We mention his whist-playing 
only as part of the evidence that he was a guy, pleasant, easy 
man of the world,— not a student, not a thinker, not a phi- 
losopher. Often, in reading over his speeches of this period, 
we are ready to exclaim, “ Ah! Mr. Clay, if you had played 
whist a little less, and studied history and statesmanship a 
great deal more, you would have avoided some errors!” A 
trifling anecdote related by Mr. Colton lets us-into the Speak- 
er’s way of life. ‘ How can you preside over that House to- 
day ?” asked a friend, as he set Mr. Clay down at his own 
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door, after sunrise, from a party. “Come up, and you shall 
see how I will throw the reins over their necks,” replied the 
Speaker, as he stepped from the carriage. 

But when noble feeling and a gifted tongue sufficed for the 
occasion, how grandly sometimes he acquitted himself, in those 
brilliant years, when, descending from the Speaker’s lofty seat, 
he held the House and the crowded galleries spellbound by his 
magnificent oratory! His speech of 1818, for example, favor- 
‘ing the recognition of the South American republics, was al- 
most as wise as it was eloquent; for, although the provinces 
of South America are still far from being what we could wish 
them to be, yet it is certain that no single step of progress was 
possible for them until their connection with Spain was severed. 
Cuba, to-day, proves Mr. Clay’s position. The amiable and in- 
telligent Creoles of that beautiful island are nearly ready for 
the abolition of slavery and for regulated freedom; but they 
lie languishing under the hated incubus of Spanish rule, and 
dare not risk a war of independence, outnumbered as they are 
by untamed or half-tamed Africans. Mr. Clay’s speeches in 
behalf of the young republics of South America were read by 
Bolivar at the head of his troops, and justly rendered his name 
dear to the struggling patriots. He had a clear conviction, like 
his master, Thomas Jefferson, that the interests of the United 
States lie chiefly in America, not Europe ; and it was a favorite 
dream of his to see the Western Continent occupied by flour- 
ishing republics, independent, but closely allied,—a genuine 
Holy Alliance. 

The supreme effort of Mr. Clay’s Congressional life was in 
connection with the Missouri Compromise of 1821. He did 
not originate the plan of compromise, but it was certainly his 
influence and tact which caused the plan to prevail. Fortu- 
nately, he had been absent from Congress during some of the 
earlier attempts to admit Missouri; and thus he arrived in 
Washington in January, 1821, calm, uncommitted, and wel- 
come to both parties. Fierce debate had wrought up the minds 
of members to that point where useful discussion ceases to be 
possible. Almost every man had given personal offence and 
taken personal offence; the two sides seemed reduced to the 
most hopeless incompatibility ; and the affair was at a dead lock. 
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No matter what the subject of debate, Missouri was sure, in 
some way, to get involved in it; and the mere mention of the 
name was like a spark upon loose gunpowder. In February, for 
example, the House had to go through the ceremony of counting 
the votes for President of the United States, —a mere ceremo- 
ny, since Mr. Monroe had been re-elected almost unanimously, _ 
and the votes of Missouri were of no importance. The tellers, 
to avoid giving cause of contention, announced that Mr. Mon- 
roe had received two hundred and thirty-one votes, including 
those of Missouri, and two hundred and twenty-eight if they 
were excluded. At this announcement members sprang to 
their feet, and such a scene of confusion arose that no man 
could make himself heard. After a long struggle with the riot, 
the Speaker declared the House adjourned. 

For six weeks Mr. Clay exerted his eloquence, his arts of 
pacification, and all the might of his personality, to bring mem- 
bers to their senses. He even had a long conference with his 
ancient foe, John Randolph. He threw himself into this work 
with such ardor, and labored at it so continuously, day and 
night, that, when the final triumph was won, he declared that, 
if Missouri had been kept out of the Union two weeks longer, 
he should have been a dead man. Thirty-four years after these 
events Mr. S. G. Goodrich wrote: “I was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives but a single hour. While I was present there was 
no direct discussion of the agitating subject which already filled 
everybody’s mind, but still the excitement flared out occasion- 
ally in incidental allusions to it, like puffs of smoke and jets of 
flame which issue from a house that is on fire within. I recol- 
lect that Clay made a brief speech, thrilling the House by a 
single passage, in which he spoke of ‘ poor, unheard Missouri,’ 
she being then without a representative in Congress. Hibs tall, 
tossing form, his long, sweeping gestures, and, above all, his 
musical yet thrilling tones, made an impression upon me which 
I can never forget.” 

Mr. Clay, at length, had completed his preparations. He 
moved for a committee of the House to confer with a commit- 
tee of the Senate. He himself wrote out the list of members 
whom he desired should be elected, and they were elected. At 
the last conference of the joint committees, which was held on a 
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Sunday, Mr. Clay insisted that their report, to have the requi- 
site effect upon Congress and the country, must be unanimous ; 
and unanimous it was. Both Houses, with a surprising ap- 
proach to unanimity, adopted the compromise proposed ; and 
thus was again postponed the bloody arbitrament to which the 
irrepressible controversy has since been submitted. 

Clay’s masterly conduct on this occasion added his name to 
the long list of gentlemen who were mentioned for the succes- 
sion to Mr. Monroe in 1825. If the city of Washington had 
been the United States, if the House of Representatives had 
possessed the right to elect a President, Henry Clay might have 
been its choice. During the thirteen years of his Speakership 
not one of his decisions had been reversed; and he had pre- 
sided over the turbulent and restive House with that perfect 
blending of courtesy and firmness which at once restrains and 
charms. The debates just before the war, during the war, and 
after the war, had been violent and acrimonious; but he had 
kept his own temper, and compelled the House to observe an 
approach to decorum. On one occasion he came into such 
sharp collision with the excitable Randolph, that the dispute 
was transferred to the newspapers, and narrowly escaped de- 
generating from a war of “ cards” to a conflict with pistols. 
But the Speaker triumphed ; the House and the country sus- 
tained him. On occasions of ceremony the Speaker enchanted 
every beholder by the superb dignity of his bearing, the fitness 
of his words, and the tranquil depth of his tones. What could 
be more eloquent, more appropriate, than the Speaker’s address 
of welcome to Lafayette, when the guest of the nation was con- 
ducted to the floor of the House of Representatives? The 
House and the galleries were proud of the Speaker that day. 
No one who never heard this captivator of hearts can form the 
slightest conception of the penetrating effect of the closing sen- 
tences, though they were spoken only in the tone of conversa- 
tion. 


“ The vain wish has been sometimes indulged, that Providence would 
allow the patriot, after death, to return to his country, and to contem- 
plate the intermediate changes which had taken place ; to view the 
forests felled, the cities built, the mountains lévelled, the canals cut, the 
highways constructed, the progress of the arts, the advancement of 
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learning, and the increase of population. General, your present visit 
to the United States is a realization of the consoling object of that wish. 
You are in the midst of posterity. Everywhere you must have been 
struck with the great changes, physical and moral, which have occurred 
since you left us. Even this very city, bearing a venerated name, alike 
endeared to you and to us, has since emerged from the forest which 
then covered its site. In one respect you behold us unaltered, and this 
is in the sentiment of continued devotion to liberty, and of ardent affec- 
tion and profound gratitude to your departed friend, the father of his 
country, and to you, and to your illustrious associates in the field and in 
the cabinet, for the multiplied blessings which surround us, and for the 
very privilege of addressing you which I now exercise. This senti- 
ment, now fondly cherished by more than ten millions of people, will 
be transmitted with unabated vigor down the tide of time, through the 
countless millions who are destined to inhabit this continent, to the 
latest posterity.” 

The appropriateness of these sentiments to the occasion and 
to the man is evident to every one who remembers that Lafay- 
ette’s love of George Washington was a Frenchman’s romantic 
passion. Nor, indeed, did he need to have a sensitive French 
heart to be moved to tears by such words and such a welcome. 

From 1822 to 1848, a period of twenty-six years, Henry Clay 
lived the strange life of a candidate for the Presidency. It was 
enough to ruin any man, body and soul. To live always in the 
gaze of millions; to be the object of eulogy the most extrava- 
gant and incessant from one half of the newspapers, and of 
vituperation still more preposterous from the other half; to be 
surrounded by flatterers interested and disinterested, and to be 
confronted by another body intent on misrepresenting every 
act and word ; to have to stop and consider the effect of every 
utterance, public and private, upon the next “ campaign ” ; 
not to be able to stir abroad without having to harangue a dep- 
utation of political friends, and stand to be kissed by ladies and 
pump-handled by men, and hide the enormous bore of it be- 
neath a fixed smile till the very muscles of the face are rigid ; 
to receive by every mail letters enough for a large town; to 
have your life written several times a year ; to be obliged con- 
tinually to refute calumnies and “define your position”; to 
live under a horrid necessity to be pointedly civil to all the 
world ; to find your most casual remarks and most private con- 
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versations getting distorted in print, —this, and more than this, 
it was to be a candidate for the Presidency. The most wonder- 
ful thing that we have to say of Henry Clay is, that, such were 
his native sincerity and healthfulness of mind, he came out of 
this fiery trial still a patriot and a man of honor. We believe 
it was a weakness in him, as it is in any man, to set his heart 
upon living four years in the White House; but we can most 
confidently say, that, having entered the game, he played it fair- 
ly, and bore his repeated disappointments with genuine, high- 
bred composure. The closest scrutiny into the life of this man 
still permits us to believe that, when he said, “ I would rather 
be right than be President,” he spoke the real sentiments of his 
heart ; and that, when he said to one of his political opponents, 
“ Tell General Jackson that, if he will sign my Land Bill, I will 
pledge myself to retire from public life and never to re-enter 
it,”” he meant what he said, and would have stood to it. It is 
our privilege to believe this of Henry Clay; nor do we think 
that there was ever anything morbidly excessive in his desire 
for the Presidency. He was the head and choice of a great 
political party ; in the principles of that party he fully believed ; 
and we think he did truly desire an election to the Presidency 
more from conviction than ambition. This may not have been 
the case in 1824, but we believe it was in 1832 and in 1844. 

The history of Henry Clay’s Presidential aspirations and de- 
feats is little more than the history of a personal feud. In the 
year 1819, it was his fortune to incur the hatred of the best 
hater then living, — Andrew Jackson. They met for the first 
time in November, 1815, when the hero of New Orleans came 
to Washington to consult with the administration respecting 
the Indian and military affairs of his department. Each of 
these eminent men truly admired the other. Jackson saw in 
Clay the civil hero of the war, whose fiery eloquence had . 
powerfully seconded its military heroes. Clay beheld in Jack- 
son the man whose gallantry and skill had done most to justify 
the war in the sight of the people. They became immediately 
and cordially intimate. Jackson engaged to visit Ashland in 
the course of the next summer, and spend a week there. On 
every occasion when Mr. Clay spoke of the heroes of the war, 
he bestowed on Jackson the warmest praise. 
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In 1818 General Jackson invaded Florida, put to death two 
Indian chiefs in cold blood, and executed two British subjects, 
Arbuthnot and Armbrister.* During the twenty-seven days’ 
debate upon these proceedings, in 1819, the Speaker sided with 
those who disapproved them, and he delivered a set speech 
against Jackson. This speech, though it did full justice to 
General Jackson’s motives, and contained a fine eulogium upon 
his previous services, gave the General deadly offence. Such 
was Jackson’s self-love that he could not believe in the honesty 
of any opposition to him, but invariably attributed such oppo- 
sition to low personal motives. Now it was a fact well known 
to Jackson, that Henry Clay had expected the appointment of 
Secretary of State under Mr. Monroe; and it was part of the 
gossip of the time that Mr. Monroe’s preference of Mr. Adams 
was the reason of Clay’s occasional opposition to measures 
favored by the administration. We do not believe this, be- 
cause the measures which Mr. Clay opposed were such as he 
must have disapproved, and which well-informed posterity will 
forever disapprove. After much debate in the Cabinet, Mr. 
Monroe, who was peculiarly bound to Jackson, and who had 
reasons of his own for not offending him, determined to sustain 
him in toto, both at home and in the courts of Spain and Eng- 
land. Hence, in condemning General Jackson, Mr. Clay was 
again in opposition to the administration ; and the General of 
course concluded, that the Speaker designed, in ruining him, 
merely to further his own political schemes. How he boiled 
with fury against Mr. Clay, his published letters amusingly 
attest. ‘The hypocrisy and baseness of Clay,’’ wrote the 
General, “ in pretending friendship to me, and endeavoring to 
crush the Executive through me, makes me despise the villain.” 

Jackson, as we all know, was triumphantly sustained by the 
. House. In fact, Mr. Clay’s speech was totally unworthy of the 
occasion. Instead of argument and fact, he gave the House and 
the galleries beautiful declamation. The evidence was before 
him ; he had it in his hands; but, instead of getting up his 
case with patient assiduity, and exhibiting the damning proofs 
of Jackson’s misconduct, he merely glanced over the mass of 





* This is the correct spelling of the name, as we learn from a living relative of 
the unfortunate man. It has been hitherto spelled Ambrister. 
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papers, fell into some enormous blunders, passed over some 
most material points, and then endeavored to supply all defi- 
ciencies by an imposing eloquence. He even acknowledges 
that he had not examined the testimony. “It is possiblé,” said 
he, “ that a critical examination of the evidence would show” 
that Arbuthnot was an innocent trader. We have had occasion 
to examine that evidence since, and we can testify that this 
conjecture was correct. But why was it a conjecture? Why 
did Mr. Clay neglect to convert the conjecture into certainty ? 
It fell to him, as representing the civilization and humanity of 
the United States, to vindicate the memory of an honorable old 
man, who had done all that was possible to prevent the war, and 
who had been ruthlessly murdered by men wearing the uniform 
of American soldiers. It fell to him to bar the further advance- 
ment of a man most unfit for civil rule. To this duty he was 
imperatively called, but he only half did it, and thus exasper- 
ated the tiger without disabling him. 

Four years passed. In December, 1823, General Jackson 
reappeared in Washington to take his seat in the Senate, to 
which he had been elected by his wire-pullers for the purpose 
of promoting his interests as a candidate for the Presidency. 
Before he left home two or three of his friends had besought 
him to assume a mild and conciliatory demeanor at the capital. 
It would never do, they told him, for a candidate for the Presi- 
dency to threaten to cut off the ears of gentlemen who disap- 
proved his public conduct; he must restrain himself and make 
friends. This advice he followed. He was reconciled with 
General Winfield Scott, whom, in 1817, he had styled an “ as- 
sassin,” a “hectoring bully,” and an “intermeddling pimp and 
"spy of the War Office.” He made friends with Colonel Thomas 
H. Benton, with whom he had fought in the streets of Nash- 
ville, while he still carried in his body a bullet received in that 
bloody affray. With Henry Clay, too, he resumed friendly in- 
tercourse, met him twice at dinner-parties, rode and exchanged 
visits with him, and attended one of the Speaker’s Congres- 
sional dinners. 

When next these party chieftains met, in the spring of 1825, 
it was about to devolve upon the House of Representatives to 
decide which of three men should be the next President, — 
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Jackson, Adams, or Crawford. They exchanged visits as be- 
fore; Mr. Clay being desirous, as he said, to show General Jack- 
son that, in the vote which he had determined to give, he was in- 
fluenced only by public considerations. No reader needs to be 
informed that Mr. Clay and his friends were able to decide the 
election, and that they decided it in favor of Mr. Adams. We 
believe that Mr. Clay was wrong in so doing. As a Democrat 
he ought, we think, to have been willing t6 gratify the plurality 
of his fellow-citizens, who had voted for General Jackson. His 
motives we fully believe to have been disinterested. Indeed, it 
was plainly intimated to him that, if he gave the Presidency to 
General Jackson, General Jackson would make him his heir 
apparent, or, ii other words, his Secretary of State. 

The anger of General Jackson at his disappointment was not 
the blind and wild fury of his earlier days; it was a deeper, a 
deadlier wrath, which he governed and concealed. in order to 
wreak a feller vengeance. On the evening of the day on which 
the election in the House occurred there was a levee at the 
Presidential mansion, which General Jackson attended. Who, 
that saw him dart forward and grasp Mr. Adams cordially by 
the hand, could have supposed that he then entirely believed 
that Mr. Adams had stolen the Presidency from him by a cor- 
rupt bargain with Mr. Clay? Who could have supposed that 
he and his friends had been, for fourteen days, hatching a 
plot to blast the good name of Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, by 
spreading abroad the base insinuation that Clay had been 
bought over to the support of Adams by the promise of the 
first place in the Cabinet? Who could have supposed that, 
on his way home to Tennessee, while the newspapers were par- 
agraphing his magnanimity in defeat, as shown by his behavior 
at the levee, he would denounce Adams and Clay, in bar-rooms 
and public places, as guilty of a foul compact to frustrate the 
wishes of the people ? 

It was calumny’s masterpiece. It was a rare stroke of art to 
get an old dotard of a member of Congress to publish, twelve 
days before the election, that Mr. Clay had agreed to vote for 
Mr. Adams, and that Mr. Adams had agreed to reward him by 
the office of Secretary of State. When the vote had been given 
and the office conferred, how plausible, how convincing, the 
charge of bargain ! 
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It is common to censure Mr. Clay for accepting office under 
Mr. Adams. We honor him for his courage in doing so. Hav- 
ing made Mr. Adams President, it had been unlike the gallant 
Kentuckian to shrink from the possible odium of the act by re- 
fusing his proper place in the administration. The calumny 
which anticipated his acceptance of office was a defiance: Take 
office if you dare! It was simply worthy of Henry Clay to 
accept the challenge, and brave all the consequences of what 
he had deliberately and conscientiously done. 

In the office of Secretary of State Mr. Clay exhibited an ad- 
mirable talent for the despatch of business. He negotiated an 
unusual number of useful treaties. He exerted himself to se- 
cure a recognition of the principles, that, in time of war, pri- 
vate property should enjoy on the ocean the same protection 
as on land, and that paper blockades are not to be regarded. 
He seconded Mr. Adams in his determination not to remove 
from office any man on account of his previous or present op- 
position to the administration ; and he carried this policy so far, 
that, in selecting the newspapers for the publication of the laws, 
he refused to consider their political character. This was in 
strict accordance with the practice of all previous administra- 
tions; but it is so pleasant to recur to the times when that 
honorable policy prevailed, that we cannot help alluding to it. 
In his intercourse with foreign ministers, Mr. Clay had an op- 
portunity to display all the charms of an unequalled courtesy : 
they remained his friends long after he had retired. His 
Wednesday dinners and his pleasant evening receptions were 
remembered for many years. How far he sympathized with 
Mr. Adams’s extravagant dreams of a system of national works 
that should rival the magnificent structures of ancient Rome, 
or with the extreme opinions of his colleague, Mr. Rush, as to 
the power and importance of government, we do not know. 
He worked twelve hours a day in his office, he tells us, and 
was content therewith. He was the last high officer of the gov- 
ernment to fight a duel. That bloodless contest between the 
Secretary of State and John Randolph was as romantic and 
absurd as a duel could well be. Colonel Benton’s narrative 
of it is at once the most amusing and the most affecting piece 
of gossip which our political annals contain. Randolph, as the 
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most unmanageable of members of Congress, had been for fif- 
teen years a thorn in Mr. Clay’s side, and Clay’s later pol- 
itics had been most exasperating to Mr. Randolph; but the 
two men loved one another in their hearts, after all. Noth- 
ing has ever exceeded the thorough-bred courtesy and tender 
consideration with which they set about the work of putting 
one another to death; and their joy was unbounded when, 
after the second fire, each discovered that the other was un- 
harmed. If all duels could have such a result, duelling would 
be the prettiest thing in the world. 

The election of 1828 swept the administration from power. 
No man has ever bowed more gracefully to the decision of the 
people than Henry Clay. His remarks at the public dinner 
given him in Washington, on his leaving for home, were en- 
tirely admirable. Andrew Jackson, he said, had wronged him, 
but he was now the Chief Magistrate of his country, and, as 
such, he should be treated with decorum, and his public acts 
judged with candor. His journey to Ashland was more like 
the progress of a victor than the return homeward of a rejected 
statesman. 

He now entered largely into his favorite branch of rural busi- 
ness, the raising of superior animals. Fifty merino sheep were 
driven over the mountains from Pennsylvania to his farm, and 
he imported from England some Durham and Hertford cattle. 
He had an Arabian horse in his stable. For the improvement 
of the breed of mules, he imported an ass from Malta, and 
another from Spain. Pigs, goats, and dogs he also raised, and 
endeavored to improve. His slaves being about fifty in num- 
ber, he was able to carry on the raising of hemp and corn, as 
well as the breeding of stock, and both on a considerable scale. 
Mrs. Clay sent every morning to the principal hotel of Lexing- 
ton thirty gallons of milk, and her husband had large consign- 
ments to make to his factor in New Orleans. His letters of 
this period show how he delighted in his animals and his grow- 
ing crops, and how thoughtfully he considered the most trifling 
details of management. His health improved. He told his 
old friend, Washington Irving, that he found it was as good 
for men as for beasts to be turned out to grass occasionally. 
Though not without domestic afflictions, he was very happy in 
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his home. One of his sons graduated second at West Point, 
and two of his daughters were happily married. He was, per- 
haps, a too indulgent father; but his children loved him most 
tenderly, and were guided by his opinion. It is pleasing to 
read in the letters of his sons to him such passages as this: 
* You tell me that you wish me to receive your opinions, not 
as commands, but as advice. Yet I must consider them as 
commands, doubly binding ; for they proceed from one so vast- 
ly my superior in all respects, and to whom I am under such 
great obligations, that the mere intimation of an opinion will 
be sufficient to govern my conduct.” 

The President, meanwhile, was paying such homage to the 
farmer of Ashland as no President of the United States had 
ever paid to a private individual. General Jackson’s principal 
object — the object nearest his heart — appears to have been to 
wound and injure Henry Clay. His appointments, his meas- 
ures, and his vetoes seem to have been chiefly inspired by resent- 
ment against him. Ingham of Pennsylvania, who had taken the 
lead in that State in giving currency to the “ bargain” calum- 
ny, was appointed Secretary of the Treasury. Eaton, who had 
aided in the original concoction of that foul slander, was appoint- 
ed Secretary of War. Branch, who received the appointment 
of Secretary of the Navy, was one of the few Senators who had 
voted and spoken against the confirmation of Henry Clay to 
the office of Secretary of State in 1825; and Berrien, Attor- 
ney-General, was another. Barry, appointed Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, was the Kentuckian who had done most to inflict upon 
Mr. Clay the mortification of seeing his own Kentucky siding 
against him. John Randolph, Clay’s recent antagonist in a 
duel, and the most unfit man in the world for a diplomatic 
mission, was sent Minister to Russia. Pope, an old Kentucky 
Federalist, Clay’s opponent and competitor for half a lifetime, 
received the appointment of Governor of the Territory of Ar- 
kansas. General Harrison, who had generously defended Clay 
against the charge of bargain and corruption, was recalled from 
a foreign mission on the fourth day after General Jackson’s ac- 
cession to power, though he had scarcely reached the country 
to which he was accredited. In the place of General Harrison 
was sent a Kentuckian peculiarly obnoxious to Mr. Clay. In 
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Kentucky itself there was a clean sweep from office of Mr. 
Clay’s friends ; not one man of them was left. His brother-in- 
law, James Brown, was instantly recalled from a diplomatic 
post in Europe. Kendall, the chief of the Kitchen Cabinet, had 
once been tutor to Mr. Clay’s children, and had won the favor 
of Jackson by lending a dexterous hand in carrying Kentucky 
against his benefactor. Francis Blair, editor of the Globe, had 
also been the particular friend and correspondent of Mr. Clay, 
but had turned against him. From the Departments in Wash- 
ington, all of Mr. Clay’s known friends were immediately re- 
moved, except a few who had made themselves indispensable, 
and a few others whom Mr. Van Buren contrived to have 
spared. In nearly every instance, the men who succeeded to 
the best places had made themselves conspicuous by their 
vituperation of Mr. Clay. He was strictly correct when he 
said, “‘ Every movement of the President is dictated by per- 
sonal hostility toward me”; but he was deceived when he add- 
ed that it all conduced to his benefit. Every mind that was 
both just and well-informed warmed toward the object of 
such pitiless and demoniac wrath; but in what land are minds 
just and well-informed a majority ? 

It was not only the appointments and removals that were 
aimed at Mr. Clay. The sudden expulsion of gray hairs from 
the offices they had honored, the precipitation of many into 
poverty, — this did not satisfy the President’s vengeance. 
He assailed Henry Clay in his first Message. In recommend- 
ing a change in the mode of electing the President, he said 
that, when the election devolves upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives, circumstances may give the power of deciding the 
election to one man. “ May he not be tempted,” added the 
President, “to name his reward?” He vetoed appropria- 
tions for the Cumberland Road, because the name and the 
honor of Henry Clay were peculiarly identified with that work. 
He destroyed the Bank of the United States, because he be- 
lieved its power and influence were to be used in favor of Mr. 
Clay’s elevation to the Presidency. He took care, in his Mes- 
sage vetoing the recharter of the Bank, to employ some of the 
arguments which Clay had used in opposing the recharter of 
the United States Bank in 1811. Miserably sick and infirm as 
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he was, he consented to stand for re-election, because there 
was no other candidate strong enough to defeat Henry Clay ; 
and he employed all his art, and the whole power of the admin- 
istration, during his second term, to smooth Mr. Van Buren’s 
path to the Presidency, to the exclusion of Henry Clay. Plans 
were formed, too, and engagements made, the grand object of 
which was to keep Clay from the Presidency, even after Mr. 
Van Buren should have served his anticipated eight years. 
General Jackson left Washington in 1837, expecting that Martin 
Van Buren would be President until 1845, and that he would 
then be succeeded by Thomas H. Benton. Nothing prevented 
the fulfilment of this programme but the financial collapse of 
1837, the effects of which continued during the whole of Mr. 
Van Buren’s term, and caused his defeat in 1840. 

Mr. Clay accepted the defiance implied in General Jackson’s 
conduct. He reappeared in Washington in 1831, in the charac- 
ter of Senator and candidate for the Presidency. His journey 
to Washington was again a triumphal progress, and again the 
galleries were crowded to hear him speak. A great and bril- 
liant party gathered round him, strong in talents, character, 
property, and supposed to be strong in numbers. He at once 
proved himself to be a most unskilful party leader. Every 
movement of his in that character was a mistake. He was 
precipitate when he ought to have been cautious, and cautious 
when nothing but audacity could have availed. The first sub- 
ject upon which he was called upon to act was the tariff. The 
national debt being within two or three years of liquidation, 
Calhoun threatening nullification, and Jackson vetoing all in- 
ternal improvement bills, it was necessary to provide against an 
enormous surplus. Clay maintained that the protective duties 
should remain intact, and that only those duties should be re- 
duced which protected no American interest. This was done; 


- the revenue was reduced three millions ; and the surplus was 


as threatening as before. It was impossible to save the protec- 
tive duties entire without raising too much revenue. Mr. Clay, 
as it seems to us, should have plainly said this to the manufac- 
turers, and compelled his party in Congress to warn and save 
them by making a judicious cut at the protective duties in 
1832. This would have deprived Calhoun of his pretext, and 
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prepared the way for a safe and gradual reduction of duties in 
the years following. Such was the prosperity of the country in 
1832, that the three millions lost to the revenue by Mr. Clay’s 
bill were likely to be made up to it in three years by the mere 
increase in the imports and land sales. 

Mr. Clay’s next misstep was one of precipitation. General 
Jackson, after a three years’ war upon the Bank, was alarmed 
at the outcry of its friends, and sincerely desired to make peace 
with it. We know, from the avowals of the men who stood 
nearest his person at the time, that he not only wished to keep 
the Bank question out of the Presidental campaign of 1832, but 
that he was willing to consent, on very easy conditions, to a re- 
charter. It was Mr. Clay’s commanding influence that induced 
the directors of the Bank to press for a recharter in 1832, and 
force the President to retraction or a veto. So ignorant was 
this able and high-minded man of human nature and of the 
American people, that he supposed a popular enthusiasm could 
be kindled in behalf of a bank! Such was the infatuation of 
some of his friends, that they went to the expense of circulating 
copies of the veto message gratis, for the purpose of lessening 
the vote for its author! Mr. Clay was ludicrously deceived 
as to his strength with the masses of the people, — the dumb 
masses, — those who have no eloquent orators, no leading news- 
papers, no brilliant pamphleteers, to speak for them, but who 
assert themselves with decisive effect on election day. 

It was another capital error in Mr. Clay, as the leader of a 
party, to run at all against General Jackson. He should have 
hoarded his prestige for 1836, when the magical name of Jack- 
son would no longer captivate the ignorant voter. Mr. Clay’s 
defeat in 1832, so unexpected, so overwhelming, lamed him for 
life as a candidate for the Presidency. He lost faith in his star. 
In 1836, when there was a chance of success, — just a chance, 
—he would not suffer his name to appear in the canvass. The 
vote of the opposition was divided among three candidates, — 
General Harrison, Hugh L. White, and Daniel Webster; and 
Mr. Van Buren, of course, had an easy victory. Fortunately 
for his own happiness, Mr. Clay’s desire for the Presidency 
diminished as his chances of reaching it diminished. That de- 
sire had never been morbid, it now became exceedingly moder- 
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ate ; nor do we believe that, after his crushing defeat of 1832, 
he ever had much expectation of winning the prize. He knew 
too well the arts by which success is assured, to believe that an 
honorable man could be elected to the Presidency by honorable 
means only. 

Three other attempts were made to raise him to the highest 
office, and it was always Andrew Jackson who struck him 
down. In 1840, he was set aside by his party, and General 
Harrison nominated in his stead. This was Jackson’s doing ; 
for it was the great defeat of 1832 which had robbed Clay of 
prestige, and it was General Jackson’s uniform success that 
suggested the selection of a military candidate. Again, in 
1844, when the Texas issue was presented to the people, it was 
by the adroit use of General Jackson’s name that the question 
of annexation was precipitated upon the country. In 1848, a 
military man was again nominated, to the exclusion of Henry 
Clay. 

Mr. Clay used to boast of his consistency, averring that he 
had never changed his opinion upon a public question but once. 
We think he was much too consistent. A notable example of 
an excessive consistency was his adhering to the project of a 
United States Bank, when there was scarcely a possibility of 
establishing one, and his too steadfast opposition to the harm- 
less expedient of the Sub-treasury. The Sub-treasury system 
has now been in operation for a quarter of a century. Call it 
a bungling and antiquated system, if you will; it has neverthe- 
less answered its purpose. The public money is taken out of 
politics. If the few millions lying idle in the “ Strong Box” do 
no good, they at least do no harm; and we have no overshadow- 
ing national bank to compete with private capital, and to fur- 
nish, every few years, a theme for demagogues. Mr. Clay saw 
in the Sub-treasury tlie ruin of the Republic. In his great 
speech of 1838, in opposition to it, he uttered, in his most 
solemn and impressive manner, the following words : — 

“ Mr. President, a great, novel, and untried measure is perseveringly 
urged upon the acceptance of Congress. That it is pregnant with tre- 
mendous consequences, for good or evil, is undeniable, and admitted by 
all. We firmly believe that it will be fatal to the best interests of this 
country, and ultimately subversive of its liberties.” 
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No one acquainted with Mr. Clay, and no man, himself sin- 
cere, who reads this eloquent and most labored speech, can 
doubt Mr. Clay’s sincerity. Observe the awful solemnity of his 
first sentences : — 

“TI have seen some public service, passed through many troubled 
times, and often addressed public assemblies, in this Capitol and else- 
where ; but never before have I risen in a deliberative body under 
more oppressed feelings, or with a deeper sense of awful responsibility. 
Never before have I risen to express my opinions upon any public 
measure fraught with such tremendous consequences to the welfare and 
prosperity of the country, and so perilous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple, as I solemnly believe the bill under consideration will be. If you 
knew, sir, what sleepless hours reflection upon it has cost me, if you 
knew with what fervor and sincerity I have implored Divine assistance 
to strengthen and sustain me in my opposition to it, I should have 
credit with you, at least, for the sincerity of my convictions, if I shall 
be so unfortunate as not to have your concurrence as to the dangerous 
character of the measure. And I have thanked my God that he has 
prolonged my life until the present time, to enable me to exert myself, 
in the service of my country, against a project far transcending in per- 
nicious tendency any that I have ever had occasion to consider. I 
thank him for the health I am permitied to enjoy ; I thank him for the 
soft and sweet repose which I experienced last night; I thank him for 
the bright and glorious sun which shines upon us this day.” 


And what was the question at issue? It was whether Nicho- 
las Biddle should have the custody of the public money at 
Philadelphia, and use the average balance in discounting notes ; 
or whether Mr. Cisco should keep it at New York in an exceed- 
ingly strong vault, and not use any of it in discounting notes. 

As the leader of a national party Mr. Clay failed utterly ; for 
he was neither bad enough to succeed by foul means, nor skil- 
ful enough to succeed by fair means. But in his character of 
patriot, orator, or statesman, he had some brilliant successes in 
his later years. When Jackson was ready to concede ail to the 
Nullifiers, and that suddenly, to the total ruin of the protected 
manufacturers, it was Clay’s tact, parliamentary experience, 
and personal power, that interposed the compromise tariff, 
which reduced duties gradually instead of suddenly. The 
Compromise of 1850, also, which postponed the Rebellion ten 
years, was chiefly his work. That Compromise was the best 
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then attainable ; and we think that the country owes gratitude 
to the man who deferred the Rebellion to a time when the 
United States was strong enough to subdue it. 

Posterity, however, will read the speeches of Mr. Clay upon 
the various slavery questions agitated from 1835 to 1850 with 
mingled feelings of admiration and regret. A man compelled 
to live in the midst of slavery must hate it and actively oppose 
it, or else be, in some degree, corrupted by it. As Thomas 
Jefferson came at length to acquiesce in slavery, and live con- 
tentedly with it, so did Henry Clay lose some of his early 
horror of the system, and accept it as a necessity. True, he 
never lapsed into the imbecility of pretending to think slavery 
right or best, but he saw no way of escaping from it; and 
when asked his opinion as to the final solution of the problem, 
he could only throw it upon Providence. Providence, he said, 
would remove the evil in its own good time, and nothing re- 
mained for men but to cease the agitation of the subject. His 
first efforts, as his last, were directed to the silencing of both 
parties, but most especially the Abolitionists, whose character 
and aims he misconceived. With John C. Calhoun Sitting 
near him in the Senate-chamber, and with fire-eaters swarming 
at the other end of the Capitol, he could, as late as 1845, cast 
the whole blame of the slavery excitement upon the few indi- 
viduals at the North who were beginning to discern the ulterior 
designs of the Nullifiers. Among his letters of 1843 there is 
one addressed to a friend who was about to write a pamphlet 
against the Abolitionists. Mr. Clay gave him an outline of 
what he thought the pamphlet ought to be. 


“The great aim and object of your tract should be to arouse the 
laboring classes in the Free States against abolition. Depict the conse- 
quences to them of immediate abolition. The slaves, being free, would 
be dispersed throughout the Union; they would enter into competition 
with the free laborer, with the American, the Irish, the German ; re- 
duce his wages; be confounded with him, and affect his moral and 
social standing. And as the ultras go for both abolition and amalga- 
mation, show that their object is to unite in marriage the laboring 
white man and the laboring black man, and to reduce the white labor- 
ing man to the despised and degraded condition of the black man. 

“I would show their opposition to colonization. Show its humane, 
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religious, and patriotic aims; that they are to separate those whom God 
has separated. Why do the Abolitionists oppose colonization? To 
keep and amalgamate together the two races, in violation of God’s will, 
and to keep the blacks here, that they may interfere with, degrade, and 
debase the laboring whites. Show that the British nation is co-operat- 
ing with the Abolitionists, for the purpose of dissolving the Union, etc.” 


This is so very absurd, that, if we did not know it to express 
Mr. Clay’s habitual feeling at that time, we should be compelled 
to see in it, not Henry Clay, but the candidate for the Presidency. 
He really thought so in 1843. He was perfectly convinced 
that the white race and the black could not exist together on 
equal terms. One of his last acts was to propose emancipation 
in Kentucky; but it was an essential feature of his plan to 
transport the emancipated blacks to Africa. When we look 
over Mr. Clay’s letters and speeches of those years, we meet - 
with so much that is short-sighted and grossly erroneous, that 
we are obliged to confess that this man, gifted as he was, and 
dear as his memory is to us, shared the judicial blindness of 
his order. Its baseness and arrogance he did not share. His 
head was often wrong, but his heart was generally right. It 
atones for all his mere errors of abstract opinion, that he was 
never admitted to the confidence of the Nullifiers, and that he 
uniformly voted against the measures inSpired by them. He 
was against the untimely annexation of Texas; he opposed the 
rejection of the anti-slavery petitions; and he declared that no 
earthly power should ever induce him to consent to the addi- 
tion of one acre of slave territory to the possessions of the 
United States. 

It is proof positive of a man’s essential soundness, that he 
improves as he grows old. Henry Clay’s last years were his 
best; he ripened to the very end. His friends remarked the 
moderation of his later opinions, and his charity for those who 
had injured him most. During the last ten years of his life no 
one ever heard him utter a harsh judgment of an opponent. 
Domestic afflictions, frequent and severe, had chastened his 
heart; his six affectionate and happy daughters were dead ; 
one son was a hopeless lunatic in an asylum ; another was not 
what such a father had a right to expect; and, at length, his 
favorite and most promising son, Henry, in the year 1847, fell 
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at the battle of Buena Vista. It was just after this last crush- 
ing loss, and probably in consequence of it, that he was bap- 
tized and confirmed a member of the Episcopal Church. 

When, in 1849, he reappeared in the Senate, to assist, if pos- 
sible, in removing the slavery question from politics, he was an 
infirm and serious, but not sad, old man of seventy-two. He 
never lost his cheerfulness or his faith, but he felt deeply for 
his distracted country. During that memorable session of 
Congress he spoke seventy times. Often extremely sick and 
feeble, scarcely able, with the assistance of a friend’s arm, to 
climb the steps of the Capitol, he was never absent on the days 
when the Compromise was to be debated. It appears to be well 
attested, that his last great speech on the Compromise was the 
immediate cause of his death. On the morning on which he 
began his speech, he was accompanied by a clerical friend, to 
whom he said, on reaching the long flight of steps leading to 
the Capitol, “ Will you lend me your arm, my friend? for I 
find myself quite weak and exhausted this morning.” Every 
few steps he was obliged to stop and take breath. “Had you 
not better defer your speech?” asked the clergyman. ‘“ My 
dear friend,” said the dying orator, “I consider our coun- 
try in danger; and if I can be the means, in any measure, of 
averting that danger, my health or life is of little consequence.” 
When he rose to speak, it was but too evident that he was unfit 
for the task he had undertaken. But, as he kindled with his 
subject, his cough left him, and his bent form resumed all its 
wonted erectness and majesty. He may, in the prime of his 
strength, have spoken with more energy, but never with so 
much pathos and grandeur. His speech lasted two days, and, 
though he lived two years longer, he never recovered from the 
effects of the effort. Toward the close of the second day, his 
friends repeatedly proposed an adjournment; but he would not 
desist until he had given complete utterance to his feelings. 
He said afterwards that he was not sure, if he gave way to an 
adjournment, that he should ever be able to resume. 

In the course of this long debate, Mr. Clay said some things 
to which the late war has given a new interest. He knew, at 
last, what the fire-eaters meant. He perceived now that it was 
not the few abhorred Abolitionists of the Northern States from 
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whom danger to the Union was to be apprehended. On one 
occasion allusion was made to a South Carolina hot-head, who 
had publicly proposed to raise the flag of disunion. Thunders 
of applause broke from the galleries when Mr. Clay retorted by 
saying, that, if Mr. Rhett had really made that proposition, 
and should follow it up by corresponding acts, he would be a 
TRAITOR; “and,” added Mr. Clay, “I hope he will meet a 
traitor’s fate.’ When the chairman had succeeded in restor- 
ing silence, Mr. Clay made that celebrated declaration which 
was so frequently quoted in 1861: “If Kentucky to-morrow 
should unfurl the banner of resistance unjustly, I will never 
fight under that banner. I owe a paramount allegiance to the 
whole Union, — a subordinate one to my own State.” He said 
also: “If any one State, or a portion of the people of any State, 
choose to place themselves in military array against the gov- 
ernment of the Union, I am for trying the strength of the gov- 
ernment. I am for ascertaining whether we have a government 
or not.” Again: “The Senator speaks of Virginia being my 
country. This Union, Sir, is my country; the thirty States 
are my country ; Kentucky is my country, and Virginia no 
more than any State in the Union.” And yet again: “ There 
are those who think that the Union must be preserved by an 
exclusive reliance upon love and reason. That is not my opin- 
ion. I have some confidence in this instrumentality; but, 
depend upon it that no human government can exist without 
the power of applying force, and the actual application of it in 
extreme cases.” 

Who can estimate the influence of these clear and emphatic 
utterances ten years after? The crowded galleries, the num- 
berless newspaper reports, the quickly succeeding death of the 
great orator, —all aided to give them currency and effect. We 
shall never know how many wavering minds they aided to de- 
cide in 1861. Not that Mr. Clay really believed the con- 
flict would occur: he was mercifully permitted to die in the 
conviction that the Compromise of 1850 had removed all im- 
mediate danger, and greatly lessened that of the future. Far 
indeed was he from foreseeing that the ambition of a man born 
in New England, calling himself a disciple of Andrew Jackson, 
would, within five years, destroy all compromises, and render 
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all future compromise impossible, by procuring the repeal of 
the first, — the Missouri Compromise of 1821. 

Henry Clay was formed by nature to please, to move, and to 
impress his countrymen. Never was there a more captivating 
presence. We remember hearing Horace Greeley say that, if a 
man only saw Henry Clay’s back, he would know that it was 
the back of a distinguished man. How his presence filled a 
drawing-room! With what an easy.sway he held captive ten 
acres of mass-meeting! And, in the Senate, how skilfully he 
showed himself respectfully conscious of the galleries, without 
appearing to address them! Take him for all in all, we must 
regard him as the first of American orators; but posterity will 
not assign him that rank, because posterity will not hear that 
matchless voice, will not.see those large gestures, those strik- 
ing attitudes, that grand manner, which gave to second-rate 
composition first-rate effect. He could not have been a great 
statesman if he had been ever so greatly endowed. While 
slavery existed no statesmanship was possible, except that which 
was temporary and temporizing. The thorn, we repeat, was 
in the flesh; and the doctors were all pledged to try and cure 
the patient without extracting it. They could do nothing 
but dress the wound, put on this salve and that, give the suf- 
ferer a little respite from anguish, and, after a brief interval, 
repeat the operation. Of all these physicians Henry Clay was 
the most skilful and effective. He both handled the sore place 
with consummate dexterity, and kept up the constitution of 
the patient by stimulants, which enabled him, at last, to live 
through the appalling operation which removed the cause of his 
agony. 

Henry Clay was a man of honor and a gentleman. He kept 
his word. He was true to his friends, his party, and his con- 
victions. He paid his debts and his son’s debts. The instinct 
of solvency was very strong in him. He had a religion, of 
which the main component parts were self-respect and love of 
country. These were supremely authoritative with him; he 
would not do anything which he felt to be beneath Henry Clay, 
or which he thought would be injurious to the United States. 
Five times a candidate for the Presidency, no man can say that 
he ever purchased support by the promise of an office, or by 
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any other engagement savoring of dishonor. Great talents and 
a great understanding are seldom bestowed on the same indi- 
vidual. Mr. Clay’s usefulness as a statesman was limited by 
his talent as an orator. He relied too much on his oratory ; he 
was never such a student as a man intrusted with public busi- 
ness ought to be. Hence he originated nothing and established 
nothing. His speeches will long be interesting as the relics of 
a magnificent and dazzling personality, and for the light they 
cast upon the history of parties; but they add scarcely anything 
to the intellectual property of the nation. Of American orators 
he was the first whose speeches were ever collected inva vol- 
ume. Millions read them with admiration in his lifetime; but 
already they have sunk to the level of the works “ without 
which no gentleman’s library is complete,’””— works which 
every one possesses and no one reads. 

Henry Clay, regarded as a subject for biography, is still 
untouched. Campaign Lives of him can be collected by the 
score ; and the Rev. Calvin Colton wrote three volumes pur- 
porting to be the Life of Henry Clay. Mr. Colton was a very 
honest gentleman, and not wanting in ability; but writing, as 
he did, in Mr. Clay’s own house, he became, as it were, en- 
chanted by his subject. He was enamored of Mr. Clay to such 
a degree that his pen ran into eulogy by an impulse which 
was irresistible, and which he never attempted to resist. In 
point of arrangement, too, his work is chaos come again. A 
proper biography of Mr. Clay would be one of the most enter- 
taining and instructive of works. It would embrace the ever- 
memorable rise and first triumphs of the Democratic party ; 
the wild and picturesque life of the early settlers of Kentucky ; 
the war of 1812; Congress from 1806 to 1852; the fury and 
corruption of Jackson’s reign; and the three great compro- 
mises which postponed the Rebellion. All the leading men and 
all the striking events of our history would contribute some- 
thing to the interest and value of the work. Why go to an- 
tiquity or to the Old World for subjects, when such a subject 
as this remains unwritten ? 
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Art. VII.— Hours or Lazor. 


Wuat portion of a day laborers should work, is a question 
to which public attention is now very properly directed. The 
solution of this question will probably make it apparent that 
the interests of the employers and the employed are not mate- 
rially diverse. 

There is no doubt that a man working a certain time with 
elastic vigor and determined purpose may accomplish as much 
or more than by a listless, sluggish, irksome application to 
work during a much longer period. The hours of labor may 
be so long as greatly to impair the bodily strength, and thus 
directly diminish the effective power. But, on the other hand, 
it is certain that the limit of greatest efficiency is less than that 
within which the physical organism can exert itself without det- - 
riment to its energy. 

It was always true, that intelligence added much to the effi- 
ciency of the laborer ; but it is more emphatically so now that so 
large a portion of the work requiring mere force is performed 
by the action of steam and water power upon machinery de- 
manding intelligence to design and construct it, and then to 
superintend its movements. The intellectual improvement of 
the laborer is then of great importance, even in the merely 
economic aspect of the subject which we are considering. This 
improvement requires not only time, but mental effort, to which 
physical exhaustion by labor too long continued is very unfa- 
vorable, while a very considerable amount of bodily exercise 
gives tone and vigor to the mind’s action. It is, then, good 
economy to combine the two, and unwise to task all the powers 
of a man in mere muscular drudgery, to the exclusion of the 
mental effort which his intellectual health and progress de- 
mand. It is urged that laborers waste, or more than waste, the 
time which short working hours leave at their disposal. No 
class of men employ all their leisure most wisely ; but there is, 
perhaps, good reason to believe that none more nearly do so 
than laborers, when libraries, lyceums, and other means of im- 
provement are accessible to them, and especially when they are 
properly encouraged and directed, or even not misled, by those 
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whose superior advantages should make them the exemplars 
of society. Though much of the laborer’s leisure time may be 
wasted, yet that which is well employed will probably be in pro- 
portion to the whole quantity at his disposal; and if more is 
given, more will be devoted to intellectual pursuits or moral 
cultivation. 

The conditions of slavery require that the laborers should be 
kept ignorant; and this is one reason why accumulation in the 
Slave States has been so much less than in the Free. The 
slaves not only had no inducement, and hence no disposition, to 
earn, but through ignorance were comparatively powerless to 
do so. 

The cardinal points in our inquiry regard, in the first place, 
the quantity of product; in the second, the division of that 
product. Security in its possession and economy in its appli- 
‘cation are important considerations, more remotely connected 
with our subject. 

The quantity of product depends upon the efficient labor de- 
voted to its creation, and the degree in which this labor is aided 
by natural agents or by artificial contrivances. Capital is one 
of the things needed to give efficiency to labor. As the labor- 
ers while at work on the growing crop must be fed, supported, 
paid from the accumulation of the past, this accumulation, this 
capital, constitutes a fund for this purpose. It is also needed 
to make the exchanges of property, — to construct roads, rail- 
ways, and labor-saving machinery of various kinds. Having a 
value for these purposes, and the supply of it not being unlim- 
ited, it commands a price. This price is variable. In new 
countries, where there is little or no accumulation, and the op- 
portunities for profitable use are numerous, its price is gener- 
ally high, causing it to flow to them from older settled sections. 
In all countries, however, where there is trade, the products 
are divided between labor and capital ; and the proportion which 
each obtains is a very important point in this discussion. La- 
bor and capital getting the whole, the more there is allotted 
to one, the less will be left for the other. 

The capitalist often also labors, and, in that case, will get the 
shares respectively due to the amount of labor and of capital 
he supplies. When he furnishes the whole of both, the whole 
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product is his; but it rarely if ever happens that a producer 
does not, in some way, avail himself of roads, railways, or ma- 
chinery which have been provided by other capital than his 
own. 

Looking only to the enjoyment of material comforts, the 
common interest of mankind obviously demands that labor 
should be so employed as to realize the greatest production. 
The more of such comforts produced, the more easily can- each 
individual procure a portion of them. 

It also appears, that for the greatest production the hours of 
labor must be less than the maximum which the mere muscles 
and sinews will bear. There must be time allotted to that intel- 
lectual development which gives efficiency and proper direction 
to muscular action. But the individual employer may over- 
look the tendency of excessive toil, or may not deem it his in- 
terest to foster the permanent efficiency of labor by accepting 
shorter days’ work at present, and for immediate gain may 
sordidly become accessory to the deterioration of his fellow- 
men. He may do this with the consent of those most directly 
injured. By high wages he may bribe the laborer to work 
himself, or, what is much worse, to cause his children to work, 
more hours than is compatible with his own or the public in- 
terest, or with humanity. 

Where the efficiency of the laborers has already been promot- 
ed by increased intelligence, such employers are in the position 
of a tenant hiring a farm which has been made productive by 
former good husbandry, but which he so crops as to render it 
comparatively barren, and then perhaps hires another to treat 
in the same manner. In neither case, however, does it often 
happen that so low a point of deterioration is actually arrived 
at, that a still lower may not be reached by a repetition of the 
same process. In the conditions of slavery, the minimum effi- 
ciency of labor was probably most nearly attained ; and here, 
too, the practice of wearing out one tract of land and removing 
to another was most common. This system can probably only 
be sustained under the most favorable conditions of soil and 
climate, or by drawing more from the land than with slave cul- 
ture it would continue to yield. These results, to some ex- 
tent, illustrate the influence of ignorant and degraded labor. 
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It is obvious that the whole community, on purely economic 
grounds, has a deep interest in the great questions affecting la- 
bor, and the thought of individuals and the organized power 
of society may well be invoked to devise means to prevent its 
deterioration or promote its efficiency. 

It would not comport with our notions of liberty, nor should 
we deem it wise, or even expedient, for any government to in- 
terfere with the sphere of individual effort or duty, and deprive 
men of the needful discipline of self-control or self-direction, by 
prescribing the terms or conditions upon which they may dispose 
of their own labor; but justice to the community, as well as the 
common sentiment of humanity, demands that minors should 
be protected from the excessive toil which stints their intellect- 
ual growth, and that opportunities for the development of the 
greatest energy should be provided for all. 

It is obvious, however, that even for these ‘objects the time 
of labor may be too short as well as too long, —so short that 
the product would not be sufficient to sustain the highest bodi- 
ly or mental conditions, nor the accumulations suffice for erect- 
ing forges, mills, and constructing the various machinery by 
which human labor is so abundantly aided. There would 
then be fewer products for use; there would be a diminution 
of the comforts of life ; and if the consequent privation be di- 
vided between capitalists and laborers, all will have fewer of 
those comforts which labor’ provides. 

The idea prevails among laborers, and is shared by many 
others, that a general reduction of the hours of labor would so 
diminish the supply, that they could obtain as much wages for 
the shorter as they before did for the longer time. As this be- 
lief is the foundation of the combinations to reduce the hours 
of work, and of interference with those disposed to work the 
longer time, it is important to ascertain how far it is well 
founded. If it were universally true, labor might command 
for its remuneration more than all it produced. 

We will suppose that ten hours per day will give the great- 
est product, and that laborers will work through each of the 
ten hours as efficiently as for a shorter time, and, further, that 
prices are inversely as the supply. Though neither of these 
propositions may be strictly true, they will serve the purposes 
of illustration. 
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If any one individual proposes to work only half time, he 
knows at once that he can get only half pay. Neither the sup- 
ply of labor nor the quantity of product being sensibly affected, 
prices will remain the same, and in the division between labor 
and capital he gets the same share of what he actually pro- 
duces, i. e. one half the quantity for half-time work that he 
would for whole time. He readily perceives that he can get 
no more per hour than all others demand. At any higher price 
there will be no sale for his labor, because all the customers for 
it can buy for less. He very naturally seeks to remove this 
obstacle to his obtaining the same wages per day for half time, 
by prevailing upon his colaborers to work half time also. Sup- 
pose he succeeds to an extent which will sensibly lessen the 
supply of labor. If the wages per hour are thus raised only in 
a very small section, the effect will be, either that the laborers 
from the adjoining sections will come in and do the work at a 
less rate, or the work will go to other sections to be done. 
Suppose, however, that this reduction of time is effected upon 
a larger scale ; for instance, that throughout Section A, embrac- 
ing one whole country and one quarter of the whole labor of 
the commercial world, all reduce the time of work from ten to 
five hours. This would diminish the supply of labor to the 
world only one eighth (as 8 to 7); and the price per hour, be- 
ing equalized by competition, would advance in the ratio of 7 
to 8, or one seventh, say from 10 to 11? cents per hour, and 
the five-hour laborers will get 57} cents per day in place of the 
100 cents they before received for ten hours. But this univer- 
sal advance of } in the price of wages will advance the price of 
products }, so that the 57} cents will buy no more of them 
than 50 cents before did; that is, for five hours’ work the la- 
borer still gets just half as much product as he did for ten 
hours’ work. 

This result, however, is founded upon the presumption that, 
as between capital and labor, the product will be divided in the 
same proportion as before its diminution. Labor and product . 
being both advanced in price as much as they are reduced in 
quantity, the amount of free or floating capital required to pay 
labor and exchange its products will remain the same. It is 
precisely for the reason that the capital applicable to these pur- 
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poses all competitively seeks use, that prices rise in proportion 
to the diminution in quantity. The practical operation would 
be this. Labor and product in Section A being diminished one 
half, and prices advanced only one seventh, there is a portion 
of capital thrown out of use which will be sent abroad for em- 
ployment. And it will there be wanted; for the quantity of 
labor and product being the same a’ before in the rest of the 
world, and prices advanced one seventh, this addition to capi- 
tal will be required. To illustrate this, suppose that, before 
the reduction, the quantity of product, as also of labor, in Sec- 
tion A is represented by the number 700, the product and also 
the labor of the other three fourths. of the world will then be 
represented by 2100, and these figures will also represent the 
proportion of capital required in each for paying labor and ex- 
changing its products. Now when the labor is reduced one 
half in Section A, its product will stand at 350, and, being ad- 
vanced one seventh in price, its value will be 400, which will 
also represent the amount of capital required for the reduced 
business, leaving a surplus of 300, which is just what will be 
needed by the advance of one seventh in the price of the 2100 
labor and product in the rest of the world. Hence, as the sup- 
ply of this portion of capital and the demand and use for it 
remain the same, its price will not be changed; and, the 
same rate of interest being paid, its owners receive the same 
aggregate amount as before the diminution in labor and prod- 
uct. -But they, too, have to pay the increased cost of products, 
and hence, with their incomes, can procure only seven eighths 
the amount of products as before. 

It appears, then, that while the laborer in Section A can ob- 
tain only one half the former amount of product for his labor, 
the capitalist can obtain seven eighths. Now people do not 
often lessen their expenditures in a greater ratio than their 
means are diminished ; and in Section A, while the laborers 
can, at the supposed advance in price, buy only one half, 
the capitalists can buy seven eighths the former amount of 
product. But the whole product in this Section has been re- 
duced one half; and hence the capitalist will either trench 
upon the laborer’s share by overbidding him in price, or a por- 
tion of the supply before produced at home must be brought 
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from abroad at increased cost. By this last process the price 
of the whole home product will be advanced to the cost of im- 
porting articles of the same kind, so that in either of the cases 
above mentioned prices are increased, and the products which 
the laborer in Section A can buy with his wages for half time 
will be reduced to less than half quantity. The ability of the 
capitalist in Section A to buy is reduced in the same propor- 
tion below seven eighths as that of the laborer is below one 
half. As the product in the other three fourths of the world 
remains the same, while the ability of the capitalists to buy is 
there also reduced one eighth, there will be a surplus just suffi- 
cient to supply the three eighths which the capitalists in Sec- 
tion A are able to buy over their proportion of the home prod- 
uct, but nothing to make up the deficiency of one half to the 
laborers, even if they had the means of buying. But in this 
moving of products there is increased labor, adding to cost and 
diminishing supply. 

But besides the free capital used to pay labor and exchange 
products, there is in Section A other capital in the form of uten- 
sils, machinery, forges, mills, railroads, &c., which, though now 
used only half time, will still all be required. As, by the ex- 
port of the surplus movable capital, the price of capital remains 
the same, these fixed investments will command the same rent 
per annum as before, and the owners of them, receiving ‘the 
same income, will add to the class who can afford to buy seven 
eighths the quantity of product. Take, for example, the case 
of the owner of a cotton or woollen mill and its machinery. If 
he could run it only five hours per day instead of ten, and paid 
the same price per hour for the same quantity of labor per hour, 
he would lose the use of his capital — his mill — half the time. 
Under these circumstances, there would be no new mills or 
machinery built till the profits to the owner from running five 
hours per day became equal to the profits of running for ten 
hours abroad, or to that obtained when running ten hours here. 
To effect this, the labor for five hours must be enough less per 
hour to make up the interest on the capital for the unemployed 
time, i. e. the five-hour laborers must work at half the price 
per day of the ten-hour laborers, with a further deduction 
from their aggregate wages of one half the interest on the fixed 
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capital required for the business. By lessening the time of 
work, the laborers are placed in the position of one who pays 
full interest for money which he uses only half the time. 
Further to illustrate this, suppose 1,000 laborers, working 
ten hours in a mill, produce or add to the value of the mate- 


rial used per day ° ° ‘ $ 1,200 
Which, being divided, the laborers get . $ 1,000 
The capitalist . ° ° . ‘ 200 

$ 1,200 





This gives to each laborer 100 cents per day, or 10 cents per 
hour. Then, if the laborers reduce the time and product one 
half by working only five hours, the added value will be only 
$ 600 per day, of which the capital will still take $ 200, leaving 
only $400 for the laborers, which will give to each of them 
only 40 cents per day, or 8 cents per hour for the five hours, 
in place of 10 cents per hour for ten hours; or if prices are 
affected by the diminution of labor, the laborer will still get 
only four tenths the quantity of product for half-time work, and 
this again reduced by the competition for those products with a 
portion of the community whose means of purchasing are not 
diminished in the same ratio. In the case of the free capital, 
the community in Section A, after the reduction of one half in 
labor and product, pay the same rate per cent on four sevenths 
the amount, while they continue to pay an undiminished rate 
on the whole amount of fixed capital. 

It appears, then, that the laborers in Section A not only can- 
not get more products per hour for their diminished time of 
work, but that, inasmuch as they have to contribute more in 
proportion to the capital employed, they can actualiy get less 
per hour, or less than half wages for half time. It may still 
be surmised that, if Section A embraced an area to which no 
products of foreign competing labor could come, and from 
which the capital released by diminishing labor and product 
could not be removed, the laborers might then reduce their 
time of work without lessening their material comforts. The 
collective commercial world is such an area. Let us then 
suppose tha’ the hours of labor are reduced one half the world 
over. It is obvious that, the whole product being reduced one 
half, some or all must consume less, and it becomes important 
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to ascertain how this privation will be divided. In this case 
the capital applicable to the payment of labor remaining the 
same, and all competitively seeking use, the aggregate amount 
paid for labor would be the same, and laborers would get the 
same price per day for the half time worked, or double the 
price per hour. This so far confirms the popular belief to 
which we have alluded, that diminished time will command the 
same amount of wages; but then the same reason that we have 
just given for the rise of wages applies to products; and with 
this universal double price of labor, double cost and double 
prices of all articles will be a necessary concomitant, so that 
the same amount of wages will buy only half the quantity of 
products, and the laborer still really gets only half pay for half- 
time work. 

The amount of capital required for these changed conditions 
will be the same; and the ratio of supply and demand being 
unchanged, the capitalist will receive the same amount for its 
use; but with the same money income he also can buy only 
one half the quantity of products. In the transition state there 
may be some irregularity in rates and prices of capital, labor, 
and products, and especially if the change is sudden ; but the 
results must finally be as above stated. 

So far, then, the laborer seems to have gained by this exten- 
sion of short time to the whole instead of a portion of the 
world, inasmuch as he has not now to compete in buying with 
a portion of the community whose means are reduced in a less 
proportion than his own. 

Labor, however, still gets, at best, only one half for half 
time work, and the effect of the universal diminution of sup- 
ply may for a long time operate quite as much against him 
as when that diminution was only local. Those having the 
means will not at once conform their consumption to the 
new conditions of.supply, and capitalists will use more than 
their share, trenching upon their accumulation of money for 
the purpose of raising prices, so that the laborer has to take 
less than one half of his previous quantity. It may be said 
that this rise in the prices of products will cause wages to 
advance in the same proportion. Such would perhaps be its 
tendency ; but then, as at least partially counteracting this ten- 
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dency, we must observe that the money capital is used both to 
pay labor and to exchange its products, and that with this rise 
in prices more is required for the latter object, leaving a less 
fund applicable to the former. 

There seems to be no reason to suppose that the effect upon 
the laborers’ share which would arise from diminishing the 
products one half by withdrawing half the labor, would be 
different from what it is when this diminution is caused by 
drought or other natural cause ; and it is by the laborer, and 
not by the capitalist, that such calamity is most severely felt. 
Thus we see how important it is to the relief sought by the 
workingmen, that the rich should be frugal in consuming, and 
not use their wealth as a power to appropriate to their own self- 
ish purposes more than their share of labor and its products. 

Another effect of this change would be, that many who be- 
fore lived upon the income from capital, receiving now only 
half the product, would have to increase their means of sup- 
port by labor, thus adding to the quantity of products, and so 
far counteracting the effect of diminished time of work gener- 
ally. This would distribute labor more equally, and in this 
respect be just and beneficial. 

It is the laborers, then, and not the capitalists, who are 
mainly interested in keeping the hours of labor at the point 
of greatest production, because it is they who suffer most from 
the diminished supply of the comforts of life which arises from 
diminished labor. 

We have purposely considered the subject only in its eco- 
nomic aspect, and left out of view the influence of increased 
or diminished time of labor upon the happiness of a people. 
The question may well arise, whether, with the great increase 
of labor-saving appliances, less time might not now suffice for 
the supply of our bodily wants, leaving more to be devoted to 
other objects. Thus far the effect of the introduction of ma- 
chines seems to have been to task the physical powers of man 
more severely than before their invention, or at least to have 
kept him more unremittingly employed in providing material 
subsistence and enjoyments than formerly. By their aid, a man 
can produce, and therefore obtain, so many more comforts in 
return for his labor, that the inducement overcomes the desire 
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of ease, and leads him to work steadily for the greater remu- 
neration which rewards his toil. 

Within a very few years machinery has been very extensively 
applied to agriculture; and with such success that, in many of 
the most important processes, one man will now perform the 
work which formerly required twenty, and with less muscular 
effort than each had formerly to exert. There is much encour- 
agement in this direct and successful application of machinery 
to the production of food, that should of itself give great relief ; 
and it seems quite time that the aid which, in various ways, we 
are deriving from it, should abridge the hours of labor, and 
leave to all classes more time for intellectual pursuits; and 
whenever the laborers, with full knowledge of the alternative 
involved, are ready to forego a portion of the former, that they 
may devote more time to the latter, it will be an event at which 
every right-minded and true-hearted philanthropist will rejoice. 
Nor would it be less cause of congratulation if the rich should 
voluntarily, not only abstain from a prodigal use of the prod- 
ucts of labor, but should forego a portion of their accustomed 
comforts ; that, less work being needed for the support of the 
world, more leisure might be allowed to the laborer. 

That, as we have already shown, the sacrifice which would be 
involved in fixing the hours of labor below the point of greatest 
production would fall mainly on the laborers, should give at 
least additional influence to any well-considered conclusion to 
which they may come upon the subject. It is evident that, in 
a country in which the national expenses are small, the laborers 
might reduce the hours of labor much below what the same 
state of living would require from those whose productive in- 
dustry is heavily taxed to support extravagant civil and ecclesi- 
astical establishments, to prosecute expensive wars, or maintain 
standing armies. 

While this shows the importance of economy in our public 
expenditures, it also suggests that now, when we have our large 
national debt to provide for, it would be particularly unfortu- 
nate to reduce our productive ability too rapidly. We may 
regret this obstacle to the allotment of the maximum time for 
intellectual culture ; but must bear in mind that nothing is 
more important to the national prosperity of a people, or to 
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their progress in all that gives superiority to civilization, than 
good and stable government ; and that, to insure this, nothing 
is more essential than national credit, without which any gov- 
ernment in this age is liable to be subverted. Withdraw the 
protection which organized society gives to the possession of 
capital, and there would be no accumulation, no fund from 
which to pay labor or to build labor-saving machinery. With-_ 
out such security, no one would erect a furnace or forge, and 
the pointed stick would take the place of the plough. One step 
farther, and no one would plant what he would have no assur- 
ance he might not be permitted to harvest. The savage state, 
in which men live by hunting and gathering wild berries and 
roots, would then be reached. 

The subversion of governments is not always effected by the 
conquering armies of rival powers, or by civil commotion. To 
this end corruption is in itself more potent than either, and 
often prepares the way for them. There is more danger from 
fraud than from violence, though from their tendency mutualiy 
to produce each other they are generally combined in the work 
of destruction. It is said that, in some of our States, the brib- 
ery which commenced in the buying of votes has gone on to its 
legitimate consequences in our judicial tribunals ; and as it is 
through these that the rights of individuals and of society are, 
or should be, guarded, the very foundation of government is 
here directly threatened. Its power for beneficial action is here 
most insidiously and effectually undermined. The extension 
of the suffrage, intended to protect and to elevate the poor, or, 
rather, to enable them to protect and elevate themselves, has 
been made the instrument for plundering and debasing them. 
The increase of purchasable votes has, in such cases, given the 
whole political power into the hands of the rich, and of the 
most unscrupulous portion of the rich. For a paltry sum the 
laborer gives to such men the power to rob him of an indefinite 
portion of his earnings. This is most frequently effected by 
peculating upon the public revenues ; but when this corruption 
reaches the courts, it can be more directly accomplished by the 
judicial transfer of the property of those who will not furnish 
money to elect or sustain the judges to those who will and do. 
Those who pay this money will not be likely to make the mis- 
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take of electing men who will be scrupulously impartial, and 
show their influential supporters no favor in their decisions. It 
is evident that, wherever this condition of things exists, there is 
little hope that laborers can benefit their pecuniary condition, 
even by successful efforts to procure larger compensation for 
their services. Where bribery prevails, they have no more 
security against judicial robbery for their earnings, than the 
serfs formerly had against the rapacious violence of their steel- 
clad masters. Security for the product of their labor should 
be their first object ; and to elevate themselves above the point 
at which they can be made the tools for their own destruction 
by those who have more money than principle, they may prop- 
erly use all the power of combination and all the incentives of 
individual interest which they can make conducive to that end. 
Elevate the national morality so as to insure at all times an 
honest administration of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial functions in all our governments, and, instead of being 
oppressed by the burden of our accumulated debt, we shall press 
forward on the high road of prosperity with an elastic energy 
of which even here we have yet had no example. In the item 
of the cost of government we have heretofore had an advantage 
over the English ; but with them production and accumula- 
tion have been greatly encouraged by the perfect protection 
which their government gives to property, and by the prevail- 
ing feeling of security which an implicit confidence in the in- 
tegrity of their judiciary inspires. In the complete destruction 
of the security of property, and the consequent absence of in- 
ducement to permanent investment, or even to accumulate 
the means for such investment, we see how direct and short is 
the process by which judicial corruption may reduce a civilized 
community to the savage state. 

In connection with the quantity, the division, and the secu- 
rity of the products of labor, the provident or wasteful use of 
it deserves consideration. There is a prevailing belief that the 
prodigality of the rich helps the poor. In this prodigality, 
however, the rich man only uses the power which the posses- 
sion of wealth gives him to appropriate more than his share of 
the labor of the world to his own personal gratification. It is 
said that, in doing this, he employs and pays laborers. Sup- 
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pose it suited his fancy to employ and pay them for raising 
corn, and then to burn all the corn. It is evident that, in 
such case, the gratification of his caprice might cause some peo- 
ple to suffer from hunger. But the effect is obviously the same, 
if he employs and pays the laborers to minister to his own ex- 
clusive personal gratification in any other way. Any man who 
consumes more than he produces converts to his own use what 
the labor of others has provided, and thus inflicts an injury, 
while those who produce more than they consume confer a ben- 
efit, by contributing to the supply of the wants of others. 

In the immediate application of products to use, there is 
great room for improvement. In the preparation of food, we 
are in this country thought to be far behind most European 
nations. Ip the manufacture of cloth, some of the processes 
attended with considerable labor lessen its durability ; and in 
tanning leather with too much haste, or by improper processes, 
its beneficial properties are much diminished. It may be said 
that a portion of labor may properly be expended to minister 
to taste, refinement, and the sentiment of beauty ; but this can- 
not be urged in favor of the waste in the application of prod- 
ucts last mentioned, nor to a large class of articles which, in 
common phrase, are said to be “ not honestly made.” 

As the results of our inquiries, we find, then, — 

1st. That the laborer can at best get only a certain propor- 
tion of what he produces; and that, with any considerable re- 
duction of production, this proportion is more likely to be 
diminished than increased. 

2d. That any one laborer reducing his time of work will ob- 
tain more actual remuneration if all others continue full work, 
than if a large body of them unite in short time ; and that, even 
if the combination extended to the whole world, the result 
would still be unfavorable to him; and hence, so far as regards 
his own compensation, it is not expedient for him to persuade 
others to do less work; while any attempt by violence, intimi- 
dation, or social coercion to interfere with the liberty of others 
to work as they please, is such an outrage upon their rights, 
such a flagrant wrong, that only evil consequences can be ex- 
pected from it. 

3d. That accumulation or increase of capital is beneficial to 
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the laborer, making a larger fund for the payment of wages and 
for providing labor-saving machinery. From this larger fund 
larger wages will be paid, but this will be neutralized by the 
prices of products being increased in the same ratio. With the 
increase of capital, it will generally happen that more people 
will be able to live without work. This will lessen the supply 
of labor, and thus tend to enhance wages; but this again will 
be neutralized by the higher price of the diminished products, 
so that the great benefit derived from increase of capital is the 
ability to provide aids to labor by which products are increased 
and all can more easily obtain them. That the large amount 
of machinery now used has not yet given more leisure, is be- 
cause people have striven to raise the standard of living rather 
than to diminish their toil; but it is from a change in this re- 
spect that we mainly look for the accomplishment of the latter 
object. In what we have said of accumulation, we do not in- 
tend to imply that it should be concentrated in the hands of 
large capitalists, but, on the contrary, we believe it better that 
it should be much diffused. 

4th. That a prodigal use of labor and its products, though 
paid for at full prices, is injurious to the whole community, 
while a universal economy would lessen the toil of providing 
for the general support, and thus facilitate a diminution in 
hours of labor. 

5th. That to encourage accumulation, but more especially 
to get the benefits of its various applications in aid of labor, 
security in possession is essential ; and hence, in view of this, 
as also of the benefits of national economy, before alluded to, 
comes the importance to the laborer of preserving the integrity 
and purity of our governments, State and National, and espe- 
cially of the judiciary, in which the protecting power chiefly 
resides. 

6th. That an improved, that is, a more intelligent, economy 
in the application of the products of industry to the immediate 
uses of life, and an honest purpose on the part of artisans and 
manufacturers to work up materials in a manner most benefi- 
cial to the world, would also tend to relieve the laborers of a 
portion of the toil now required to support the world, and 
leave them more time for self-culture. 
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porFF, Professeur 41’Université de Berlin. Berlin: Librairie 
Luederitz. A. Charisius. 1865. 

8. Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Grundsdtze und Ergeb- 
nisse des irischen Strafvollzuges. Von Dr. Franz von 
Hoxrzenporrr, Professor an der K6nigl. Universitat zu Ber- 
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THE North American Review from 1833 to 1848 cannot be 
charged with neglecting the question of Prison Discipline. 
Within that period the works of Tocqueville, Lieber, Lucas, 
Livingston, Howe, Gray, and others, were reviewed in these 
pages, and full justice was done to the controversy between the 
Philadelphia and the Auburn systems. But of late years the 
subject has not been discussed in this Review, and has not re- 
ceived, indeed, throughout the country, the attention which it 
deserves. There is, however, one good result arising from the 
long neglect in which the prison question has lain in America ; 
it is possible, without renewing the old battles, to treat the 
reformation of convicts on new grounds, according to the light 
which European experience has thrown upon it since our coun- 
trymen ceased to concern themselves much about the matter. 
The strife is no longer between Separate and Congregate sys- 
tems; Auburn and Philadelphia are insignificant now in com- 
parison with Norfolk Island, Valencia, and Dublin; it is the 
Irish system which now excites to controversy the practical 
Anglo-Saxon, the phlegmatic’ Dutchman, and the philosophic 
German. Livingston and Tocqueville have given place to Ma- 
conochie and Crofton, Crawford to Miss Carpenter, Julius to 
Holtzendorff, and Lucas to Bonneville de Marsangy. 

It is not without mortification that an American learns this 
altered state of things, and perceives how little share his own 
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country has had in a movement so important. There was a 
time when the American penitentiaries were visited from all 
quarters of the civilized world, and the authority of our writers 
decided questions of prison discipline in Europe. But who 
now cites our example or quotes our authors? And it must 
be confessed that we deserve the neglect into which we have 
fallen, if we did not quite deserve the consideration in which 
we were once held. It is time for us to acknowledge, that in 
matters of social science we are far behind our European con- 
temporaries ; that they understand better than we the subjects 
of crime and pauperism, of finance and sanitary reform ; 
and that they are fast gaining upon us in respect of popular 
education, in which we are still in advance. And having 
made this acknowledgment, it is for us to see to it that this re- 
proach — so far as it is one — does not continue. The Ameri- 
can Social Science Association has not been organized a day 
too soon. 

While the conflict was hottest here between Auburn and 
Philadelphia, say from 1845 to 1849, a gray-haired enthusi- 
ast in England was publishing, in cheap tracts, a new theory 
of prison discipline, which has already greatly modified, and 
seems destined ultimately to supersede, both the Separate Sys- 
tem of Philadelphia and Pentonville, and the Congregate 
System of Auburn and Charlestown. The career of Captain 
Maconochie was so remarkable, and is so little known in this 
country, that we shall be excused for dwelling upon it at some 
length. Lord Meadowbank and Sir Alexander Cochrane were 
men of note in Scotland half a century ago; the latter, indeed, 
made himself conspicuous at Washington about that time, and 
was famous in every sea where the British navy appeared, to 
insult or to protect. But it is doubtful if they are now so cele- 
brated, and certain that they will not be in the next generation, 
as their young kinsman, Alexander Maconochie. He, too, was 
a canny Scot, born near Edinburgh in 1787, and at first, under 
Lord Meadowbank’s inspiration, destined for the profession of 
law. But the advice of the naval kinsman, together with the 
glory of his exploits, prevailed on the lad to follow Captain 
Cochrane to sea. He served under him in the West Indies, 
where, for the first and last time, the young midshipman saw 
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Nelson, who was soon to die at Trafalgar. He served also in 
European waters, and in 1810, when returning home from a 
cruise in the Baltic Sea, was shipwrecked on the coast of Hol- 
land. From Holland he went as a prisoner to Verdun in 
France, where he lay in confinement for nearly three years, 
until the fall of Napoleon set him free. It was this experience 
of prison life, no doubt, which made him so thoroughly 
acquainted with the habits and dangers of prisoners, as he 
afterwards showed himself to be at Norfolk Island and Bir- 
mingham. 

In 1814 Captain Maconochie was present with his kinsman, 
Admiral Cochrane, at the capture of Washington, and after- 
wards shared in the defeat at New Orleans, where he com- 
manded a brigade of gunboats. In 1815, while lying in the 
harbor of Quebec, he had occasion to try an experiment in dis- 
cipline among his men, which he afterwards carried out on a 
larger scale at Norfolk Island, — the plan of making each mem- 
ber of a watch or gang of sailors responsible for the whole 
number. It succeeded, as it always will succeed, in the hands 
of a good commander. 

At the close of the Waterloo campaign Captain Maconochie 
returned to Scotland, where he married a lady of some fortune, 
and lived for 2 while as a farmer near Edinburgh. Some time 
about 1830 he removed to London, where he found some of his 
old friends of the naval service, — among them, Sir John Bar- 
row and Sir John Franklin, — with whom he became associated 
in the Royal Geographical Society, of which he was for a time 
the Secretary. A few years later Sir John Franklin was ap- 
pointed Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, and invited Macono- 
chie to accompany him as his secretary. The invitation was 
accepted, and in 1836 the great explorer and the great reformer 
of prisons sailed for their new home. Previous to his depart- 
ure, however, Captain Maconochie had been requested by the 
Prison Discipline Society to correspond with them on the sub- 
ject of the Colonial Convict System ; and also directed by Sir 
George Grey, then Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
to furnish information on the same subject to the government, 
which was then investigating it. 

It was this circumstance which turned Maconochie’s clear 
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and sagacious mind to the consideration of Prison Discipline, of 
which before he had scarcely thought. The revelations which 
he made, through Sir George Grey, to Parliament, and by 
certain publications in Australia, exhibited the whole atrocity 
of transportation and the colonial penal system, and led to 
salutary reforms; but their immediate consequence was to 
make him odious to the colonial residents, and to deprive him 
of his office. From September, 1838, to January, 1840, he 
was without public employment; at the latter period he was 
appointed Governor of Norfolk Island, a notorious penal station 
in the South Sea, about nine hundred miles east of New Zealand. 
His able reports to the government, while they had offended 
some members, had convinced others that he was worthy to be 
trusted with power to make an experiment according to his 
own theories, and hence his appointment. Among those who 
approved — let it be said to his honor — was the present Earl 
Russell. 

The conclusion to which Captain Maconochie had come while 
exploring the iniquities of Van Diemen’s Land, in 1837, was 
similar to that which the good sense of Archbishop Whately 
had reached a few years earlier. In a letter to Earl Grey, 
Whately said : — 

“ The best plan, as it appears to me, would be, instead of sentencing 
men to imprisonment for a certain time, to sentence them to render a 
certain amount of labor. A fixed daily task may be imposed on them, 
but with power to exceed this at their own discretion, thereby shorten- 
ing their period of detention. The effect would be, not only that 
criminals would thus acquire habits of labor, but of attaching an agree- 
able idea to labor. By each additional step they took on the tread- 
wheel, they would be walking out of prison; by each additional cut of 
the spade, they would be cutting a way to return to society.” * 

This idea (although Whately’s expression of it was unknown 
to Maconochie) was the germ of the Work System, which, in 
connection with the moral appliances used, produced such re- 
markable results at Norfolk Island from 1840 to 1844; and 
which, in Ireland, under the administration of Sir Walter 
Crofton, has made the prisons of that country renowned for 





* See two letters to Earl Grey, published in 1832 and 1834. The same idea had 
been expressed by Whately in the London Review in 1829. 
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their success in reforming criminals. Let us, then, consider 
it a little more in detail. 

We cite from a Report by a Committee of the Law Amend- 
ment Society upon Captain Maconochie’s writings, drawn up 
in 1846, when time and four years’ practical experience had 
matured, and in some degree modified, his views. 


“1, Captain Maconochie’s plan had its origin in his experience of the 
evil tendency of sentences for a time certain, and of fixed gratuitous 
gaol rations of food. These he practically found opposed to the ref- 
ormation of the criminal. A man under a time-sentence looks exclu- 
sively to the means of beguiling that time. He is thereby led to evade 
labor, and to seek opportunities of personal gratification, obtained, in 
extreme cases, even in ways most horrible. His powers of deception 
are sharpened for the purpose ; and even when unable to offend in act, 
he seeks in fancy a gratification by gloating over impure images. At 
the best his life stagnates, no proper object of pursuit being presented 
to his thoughts; and the allotment of fixed gratuitous rations, irrespec- 
tive of conduct or exertion, further aggravates the evil, by removing 
even the minor stimulus to action furnished by the necessity of procur- 
ing food, and by thus directly fostering those habits of improvidence, 
which, perhaps even more than determined vice, lead to crime. 

“2. In lieu of sentences to imprisonment or transportation measured 
thus by months, or years, Captain Maconochie recommends sentences 
to an amount of labor, measured by a given number of marks, to be 
placed to the debit of the convict in books te be kept for the purpose ; 
this debit to be from time to time further augmented by charges, made 
in the same currency, for all supplies of food and clothing, and by any 
fines which may be imposed for misconduct. The duration of his sen- 
tence will thus be made to depend on three circumstances : — First, 
the gravity of the original offence, or the estimate made by the judge of 
the amount of discipline which the criminal ought to undergo before he 
is restored to liberty: this regulates the amount of original debit. Sec- 
ond, the zeal, industry, and effectiveness of his labor in the works allot- 
ted to him, which furnishes him with the means of payment, or of add- 
ing from time to time to the credit side of his account. And third, his 
conduct in confinement. If well conducted he will avoid fines; and 
if economical in food, and such other gratification as he is permitted to 
purchase with his marks, he will keep down the amount of his debits. 

“3. By these means Captain Maconochie contends that a term of im- 
prisonment may be brought to bear a close resemblance to adversity 
in ordinary life, which, being deeply felt, is carefully shunned ; but 
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which, nevertheless, when encountered in a manful spirit, improves and 
elevates the character. All the objects of punishment will be thus at- 
tained. There will be continued destitution unless relief is sought by 
exertion, and hence there will be labor and suffering ; but with exer- 
tion there will not only be the hope, but the certainty, of recovery, 
whence there will be improvement in good habits and right thinking. 
And the motives put into operation to produce effort and economy, 
being also of the same character as those existing in ordinary life, will 
advantageously prepare the prisoner for their wholesome action on him 
after his discharge. 

- Seek After the prisoner has passed through a term of probation, 
to be measured, not by lapse of time, but by his conduct as indicated 
by the state of his account, he shall be advanced from a separate con- 
finement into a social state. For this purpose he shall become a mem- 
ber of a small class of six or eight (asseciated by mutual consent) ; 
these classes being capable of being separated from each other just as 
individuals are separated from individuals in the earlier stage. The 
members of each class to have a common interest ; the marks earned 
or lost by each to count to the gain or loss of his party, not of himself 
exclusively. By this means Captain Maconochie thinks prisoners will 
be rescued from the simply gregarious state of existence, which is, in 
truth, a selfish one, now incident to imprisonment in those jails to 
which the Separate System is not applied, and will be raised into a 
social existence. 

“ Captain Maconochie is convinced, by observation, that much good 
feeling will be elicited among them in consequence of this change. In- 
dolence and vice, which either prevent the prisoner from earning, or 
compel him to forfeit his marks, will become unpopular in the commu- 
nity, and industry and good conduct, as enabling him to acquire and pre- 
serve them, will, on the contrary, obtain for him its approbation. On 
much experience he asserts that no portion of his modus operandi is 
more effective than this, by which, even in the depraved community of 
Norfolk Island, he succeeded, in a wonderfully short time, in giving an 
upward direction to the public opinion of the class of prisoners them- 
selves.” 

To this detailed statement, much of which is in Maconochie’s 
own words, we will add the briefer synopsis and the comments 
made by the Parliamentary Commission of 1863, about three © 
years after the death of the aged reformer. 


“The experience both of this and of other countries has demon- 
strated that it is impossible to compel convicts to work hard by mere 
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coercion; the attempt to do so having invariably failed, while it has 
produced a brutalizing effect on their minds, and increased their pre- 
. vious aversion to labor. On this ground, the late Captain Maconochie, 
many years ago, recommended that the punishment to be inflicted upon 
criminals should be measured, not by time, but by the amount of labor 
they should be compelled to perform before regaining their freedom ; 
and he devised an ingenious mode of recording their daily industry by 
marks, for the purpose of determining when they should have a right 
to their discharge. This proposal met with so much approval from the 
government of the day, that Captain Maconochie was sent to Norfolk 
Island for the purpose of trying the system he had recommended in the 
management of the convicts detained there. The experiment did not 
succeed, for reasons which were sufficiently obvious, but into which we 
need not now enter. The failure, however, did not afford any reason 
for condemning the principle upon which the scheme was founded ; and 
in fact, that principle has been adopted, to a greater or less extent, in all 
the vario schemes of penal discipline which have been tried in the last 
twenty-five years. The result has been to establish the conclusion, that 
the hope of earning some remission of their punishment is the most 
powerful incentive to good conduct and industry which can be brought 
to act upon the minds of prisoners.” 


Such was the system which, in part, was carried out at Nor- 
folk Island, where Captain Maconochie, accompanied by his 
devoted wife, arrived on the 6th of March, 1840. The state 
of things which he found there has often been described, yet it 
will be new to many of our readers. On an almost inaccessible 
island, fifteen miles in circumference, were collected about four- 
teen hundred prisoners, the offscouring of Botany Bay and Van 
Diemen’s Land. By one or another of this wretched multitude 
every conceivable crime had been committed, and the punish- 
ment here inflicted was almost inconceivably horrid. It was 
the old brutal system of prison management, reduced to its 
lowest terms. By day the men were driven to labor by officers 
who treated them with every species of insult, and who never 
dared to approach them unarmed. By night they were hud- 
dled together in vile barracks, where every abomination was 
practised without restraint. For punishment, they were heav- 
ily ironed, and flogged in a manner only to be paralleled on a 
cotton plantation in the days of “the Union as it was.” Mrs. 
Maconochie relates, that two men, Burns and Docherty, had 
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each, in the space of eighteen months, received twenty-two 
hundred lashes, and had been imprisoned for twelve months, 
part of the time in irons in a damp cell. The food of all, nau- 
seous in quality, was thrown to them as to dogs, and they were 
compelled to eat it without knives or forks, and to drink out 
of water-buckets. Only a part of them could get shelter dur- 
ing their meals; the rest stood exposed to sun and rain, in an 
open yard. Every vestige of self-respect was gradually obliter- 
ated from their minds. ‘ Let a man be what he will when he 
comes here,”’ said one of them, “ he will soon be as bad as the 
rest; a man’s heart is taken from him, and there is given him 
the heart of a beast.” When, after a terrible mutiny, a large 
number had been convicted, and were expecting sentence of 
death, Dr. Ullathorne, a compassionate clergyman, went among 
them, carrying the reprieve of all but a few. It was a strange 
and horrible scene ; for, as he pronounced the names of those 
who were to die, each man, in turn, fell on his knees and 
thanked God that he was to be delivered from this hell upon 
earth. 

To men thus circumstanced, Captain Maconochie, at the age 
of fifty-three, was sent to try the effect of his new theories. 
The men certainly were not selected with a view to the success 
of the trial, nor was he a young doctrinaire, full of visionary 
hopes and endeavors. His first address to them has been de- 
scribed by an eyewitness of the effect which it produced. The 
ferocious countenances of the men scarcely softened as they 
looked upon the benevolent aspect of the old seaman. But his 
voice and manner drew their attention ; for they heard, for the 
first time in many years, the tones of sympathy and human in- 
terest from one above them. Before he ended, many were in 
tears, and he had secured their good-will for his first efforts. 
This was strengthened when they noticed that he went among 
them unarmed, without fear, and dismounted the small cannon 
that had guarded the Governor’s house. Courage and self- 
devotion make their impression even upon the most depraved. 
To these, and to the good sense which marked his plans for 
their improvement, must be ascribed his great success in gov- 
erning and reforming. To quote his own words, which do not 
too strongly present the remarkable fact, — 
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“T found the island a turbulent, brutal hell, and I left it a peaceful, 
well-ordered community. Almost the first words of Sir George Gipps’s 
Report on it (in spite of some strong previous impressions in his mind 
against my plans) are: ‘ Notwithstanding that my arrival was alto- 
gether unexpected, I found good order everywhere to prevail, and the 
demeanor of the prisoners to be respectful and quiet.’ Besides this, 
the most complete security, alike of person and property, prevailed. 
Officers, women, and children traversed the island everywhere without 
fear; and huts, gardens, stock-yards, and growing crops — many of 
them, as of fruit, most tempting — were scattered in every corner with- 
out molestation. I confess that I have since looked back even with 
wonder at the scene, familiar as it then was tome. There were flaws 
in the picture, doubtless, but they were fewer and more minute than, 
without tracing the causes, may easily be believed.” 


In consequence of official misrepresentation, and the strong 
opposition of the colonial magistrates, Captain Maconochie was 
recalled in 1844, and for five years exerted himself in a pri- 
vate capacity, in England, to bring into notice his system of 
Prison Discipline. It was during this period that he published 
many of his pamphlets. He also appeared before committees 
of Parliament, appealed to ministers and magistrates, and in 
all ways urged the reform that was so dear to him. In 1849 he 
was appointed (chiefly through the influence of his fast friend, 
Mr. M. D. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham) to the post of 
Governor of the Birmingham Gaol, from which he was displaced 
in 1851 by the visiting magistrates, who did not believe in his 
system. In both instances his successors became a public 
scandal for the atrocity of their government; and the mild and 
reasonable sway of Maconochie stood approved by its results, 
as compared with those of the old method. But it was not till 
1855 that a fair trial was actually made of the most important 
of his theories, and then by men who worked without his su- 
pervision, and in another country; and he died (October 25, 
1860) before the results of that trial were fully declared to the 
world. The Irish Convict System, though established by Sir 
Walter Crofton, was really founded by Captain Maconochie, 
whose theories and experiments were prior to those of any 
other advocates of the new method. But of this more here- 
after. 
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On the continent of Europe, in the mean time, the progress 
of the Separate System had been steady, if not rapid, and it 
had found warm defenders and official support in France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and several of the 
smaller German States. The great names of Tocqueville, Duc- 
pétiaux, and Mittermaier were registered among its champions ; 
and although Obermaier in Munich, and Montesinos in Valen- 
cia, were giving successful illustrations of the Congregate Sys- 
tem, these had little weight. But in 1847 a voice was heard 
in France proclaiming a portion of that truth of which Macon- 
ochie, in Australasia, had proclaimed the supplementary por- 
tion. Bonneville de Marsangy, for many years a magistrate, 
and an author as early as 1837, in the year 1847 published in 
Paris a thick volume on “ Institutions Complementary of the 
Prison System,” * in which he devoted one of his seven chap- 
ters to what he called the “ Preparatory Discharge of Reformed 
Convicts,” and another to the “ Patronage of Discharged Pris- 
oners.” These, the two final stages of the Irish System, may 
have been earlier advocated by some other writer, and they are 
implied in the theories of Maconochie ; but, so far as we know, 
they were first developed as parts of a system by Marsangy. 
His work is scarcely known among us; but a later book of 
his, “ The Amelioration of the Criminal Law,” ¢ of which the 
second volume has appeared within the last year, has made 
him conspicuous among the writers on penal law. He has 
been consulted by the compilers of the new penal codes of Por- 
tugal, of Spain, and of Italy, and the impress of his opinions 
will be felt in those countries, as well as in his own, where 
some of the reforms which he has advocated seem now on the 
point of being carried. These opinions, so far as they relate to 
convicts, are thus stated in a recent letter of M. de Marsangy 
to the Board of Charities of Massachusetts : — 

“ During the forty-two years that I have been performing the duties 





* Traité des Diverses Institutions Complémentaires du Regime Pénitentiare. Paris, 
1847. 

+ De l’Amélioration de la Loi Criminelle en Vue d’une Justice plus prompte, plus 
efficace, plus généreuse, et plus moralisante. Par Bonneville de Marsangy, Conseiller 
a la Cour Impériale de Paris, Officier de la Légion d’Honneur. Premitre Partie, 
Paris, 1855. Deuxieme Partie, Paris, 1864. 
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of public office, or those of judge of assize courts, I have become persuad- 
ed, like my eminent friends, Messrs. Hill and Von Holtzendorff, that we 
cannot really reform malefactors and prevent relapses, except by a sys- 
tem at once reasonable and humane, of which the substance is as fol- 
lows. It consists of, — 1st. Separate imprisonment for a limited time, 
employed as a means of expiation and of moral improvement; after- 
wards, according to circumstances, to enforce discipline ; 2d. Associated 
labor in penitentiary establishments, either mechanical or rural, under a 
severe discipline, with the use of the mark system, but without exacting 
the cold and inhuman observance of silence ; 3d. Intermediate prisons, 
such as exist in Ireland; 4th. Preparatory discharge of reformed con- 
victs, with friendly supervision, protection, registered residence, and 
certainty of reimprisonment for bad conduct ; 5th and lastly. The method 
of criminal registers, which I have commenced in France, for the ex- 
act and speedy identification of second offenders, —a method which per- 
mits the just application of the rigor of the law to every convict who, 
after a first imprisonment, ventures a new violation of social order.” 


We will not say that all this is to be found in Marsangy’s 
writings so early as 1847, but the germ of it all is there; nor 
does he seem to have had any special acquaintance with the 
experiments of Maconochie. In spite, however, of the com- 
pleteness of this theory, there still lacked a practical test, on a 
large scale and for a period of years, of the views of Macono- 
chie and Marsangy. It was the good fortune of an English- 
man residing in Ireland to apply this test, with results of the 
most convincing nature. 

Captain Walter Crofton — formerly a county magistrate in 
England — was in 1853 appointed on a commission to investi- 
gate the condition of the Irish prisons, which he found ex- 
tremely bad. They were crowded with convicts of all ages, 
without classification or instruction, and under the charge of 
incompetent and drunken officers. The mortality among these 
prisoners was in some years eight per cent, and the expense of 
their maintenance was a heavy burden upon the treasury. To 
remedy these evils, the Irish Prisons Act was passed in 1854 
(17 & 18 Victoria, chap. 76), repealing the former act (Geo- 
IV., chap. 74), and conferring extraordinary powers on a 
“ Board of Directors of Convict Prisons for Ireland.” This 
was to consist of three members, appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant, with full power to make rules for all the prisons, and to 
contract for all necessary food and supplies. They had also 
the right of punishing breaches of discipline, and of acting with 
the power of justice of the peace inside the convict prisons. 
Prison officers were to be appointed and removed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Of this powerful Board, Captain Crofton was appointed chair- 
man, and continued to hold the place for eight years. Within 
that time, under the administration of the Earl of Carlisle as 
Lord Lieutenant, and with his Lordship’s hearty co-operation, 
Captain Crofton established what is now known all over the 
world as the Irish Convict System. We shall not attempt to 
give this system in detail, but shall content ourselves with a 
brief synopsis of its main features ; referring the reader to the 
extended work of Miss Carpenter, and the briefer but more 
methodical treatises of Von Holtzendorff and Van der Brug- 
ghen, and to the lucid chapters which Marsangy has devoted to 
the subject.* 

The general principles which govern the Irish Convict Sys- 
tem are thus very briefly stated by Sir W. Crofton : — 


“1. That convicts are better and more reliably trained in small num- 
bers, and by their being made to feel, throughout their detention, that 
their advancement depends upon themselves, through the active exercise 
of qualities opposed to those which have led to their imprisonment. 

“2. That the exhibition of the labor and training of the convicts in a 
more natural form, before their liberation, than is practicable in ordi- 
nary prisons, is a course obviously calculated to induce the public to 
assist in their absorption, and thereby to materially diminish the difficul- 
ties of the convict question. 

“3. That the institution of appliances to render the criminal calling 
more hazardous will assuredly tend to the diminution of crime; and, 
therefore, that ‘police supervision,’ photography, and systematic com- 
munication with the governors of county gaols, with a view to bring, in 
all possible cases, former convictions against offenders, and entail length- 
ened sentences upon them, are matters of the gravest importance, and 
deserving of most minute attention.” 





* See the last-cited work of Marsangy, Chap. V. The whole of this chapter 
treats of the Irish System, and is a good essay on the subject. Ducpétiaux’s notice 
of the same system in 1861 is valuable as the testimony of an opponent. See Za 
Colonisation Pénale, (3d Part,) page 37. 
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It would be scarcely possible to infer from this wherein the 
Irish System differs from others; nevertheless there is a very 
wide difference between it and that adopted about the same 
time in England, and recently modified by act of Parliament 
in 1864. Precisely what the machinery of the Irish prison is, 
will be seen by the following sketch of a convict’s mode of life 
there. We copy from Miss Carpenter. 


“First STAGE. 


“Separate imprisonment in a cellular prison at Mountjoy, Dublin, 
for the first eight or nine months of the sentence. Whether the period 
is eight or nine months, or even longer, depends upon the conduct of 
the convict. If his conduct is quite unexceptionable, he would be en- 
titled to be removed to an associated prison (the second stage) in eight 
months. 

“Tn Ireland it is the practice to make this stage very penal, both by 
a very reduced dietary during the first half of the period, — viz. four 
months, — and by the absence of interesting employment during the 
first three months. By the time the convict is required for hard work, 
in the second stage, the improved dietary in the latter portion of the 
period in separation will have rendered him physically equal to perform 
it; and by the end of three months of the first stage the idler will gen- 
erally have learned to associate industry with pleasure. 

“The convict learns something very material to his future well-being 
in the first stage, — he has the advantage of much time devoted to his 
religious and secular instruction. 

“He learns the whole bearing of the Irish Convict System by 
means of a scholastic instruction, — that he can only reach the inter- 
mediate prisons (a special feature and a third stage in the system) 
through his own exertions, measured by marks in the second stage of 
the system. As the liberation of the convict within the period of his 
sentence depends upon the date of his admission to the intermediate or 
third stage of the system, it is manifestly to his own interest, as it is 
the interest of those placed over him, that he should be well informed 
upon this point. There is a strong mental impression made, consequent 
on this information. 

“ As the convict attains knowledge of the system, he feels that, within 
certain limits, he is made the arbiter of his own fate. Antagonism to 
the authority placed over him gradually disappears, and in its stead 
arises a conviction that there is a co-operation where he had formerly 
anticipated oppression. 
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“The first stage will have done good work, if it has succeeded in 
planting in the mind of the convict that there is an active co-operation 
existing between himself and those placed over him. 

“ At the end of eight or nine months, as the case may be, the convict 
is moved, if a laborer, to Spike Island Prison, to be employed on the 
fortifications ; and if a tradesman, to Phillipstown,* to be employed at 
his trade. 

“Tae Seconp Stace. 


“The peculiar feature of the Irish Convict System in the second 
stage is the institution of marks to govern the classification. The mark 
system is a minute and intelligible monthly record of the power of the 
convict to govern himself; and very clearly realizes to his mind that his 
progress to liberty, within the period of his sentence, can only be fur- 
thered by the cultivation and application of qualities opposed to those 
which led to his conviction. 

“There are different classes to be attained in the second stage, and a 
certain number of marks are required to be obtained by the convict 
before he can be promoted from one class to another. 

“The maximum number of marks each convict can attain monthly is 
nine, which are distributed under three different headings; viz. three 
for discipline, i. e. general regularity and orderly demeanor; three for 
school, i. e. the attention and desire evinced for improvement or indus- 
try in school; and three for industry, i. e. industry at work, and not 
skill which may have been previously acquired. 

“There are four classes in the second stage; viz. the third (in 
which the convict is placed on his arrival from the first stage), the sec- 
ond, first, and advanced, or A class. 

“Tt will be possible for a convict to raise himself from the third to 
the second class in two months, by the acquisition of eighteen marks ; 
from the second to the first in six months, if he has attained fifty-four 
marks in the second class; and from the first to the A, or advanced 
class, in twelve months, provided he has acquired one hundred and 
eight marks in the first class| When the convict has reached the A 
class, his progress is noted monthly, as A 1, A 2, &c. Misconduct 
causes reduction, suspension, or the loss of marks. 

“ When the convict attains the A class, he is employed (although still 
in the second stage of his detention) on special works, and kept apart 
from the other convicts. His school instruction and lectures take place 


in the evening.f 





* Now closed. 
+ Mr. James P. Organ is the Prison Lecturer, —a mah of unusual gifts for such 


&@ position. 
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“Tue Turrp, oR INTERMEDIATE STAGE. 


“Tn this stage there are no marks. The result of the self-discipline 
effected by their attainment is here to be tested before the liberation of 
the convict. 

“*‘Tndividualization’ is the ruling principle in these establishments ; 
the number of inmates should, therefore, be small, and not exceed one 
hundred. 

“The training is special, and the position of the convict made as 
natural as is possible; no more restraint is exercised over him than 
would be necessary to maintain order in any well-regulated establish- 
ment. At Lusk Common, within fifteen miles of Dublin, there has 
been, for the last five years and a half, an Intermediate Establishment 
for employing convicts in the reclamation of the land, and for carrying 
out principles which have proved so beneficial to themselves and to the 
public. 

“The officers in the Intermediate Establishments work with the con- 
victs. 

“ At Lusk there are only six, and they are unarmed. Physical re- 
straint is therefore impossible ; and, if possible, it would be out of place, 
and inconsistent with the principles which the establishments were 
instituted to enunciate. 

“Ist. You have to show the convict that you really trust him, and 
give him credit for the amendment he has illustrated by his marks. 

“2d. You have to show to the public that the convict, who will soon 
be restored to liberty for weal or for woe, may upon reasonable grounds 
be considered as capable of being safely employed.” 


As this stage of the system is peculiar to Ireland, not having 
been introduced in England by the act of 1864, and as it is the 
most important of the five stages, we shall pause here a moment 
to describe its active operation more fully. A careful writer in 
Thackeray’s Cornhill Magazine for 1861 thus introduces his 
account of the Irish System :— 


“ A few weeks since, I found myself, with two friends, traversing a 
newly reclaimed common, in an agricultural district some fifteen miles 
from Dublin. The spot has not quite lost its desolate aspect; although 
there is a public road through it, and a few buildings are in sight, there 
is still a broad expanse so devoid of any marked features, that guide- 
posts are necessary to point the way of the wandering laborer who de- 
sires to return home. The work is advancing under the vigorous 
industry of some fiftysmen who are employed on the estate, and who 
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may be seen on any working day of the week at their labors. They 
are convicts under sentence of penal servitude. Yes, that band of fifty 
men, clothed in the ordinary garb of rustic laborers, peacefully obeying 
the orders of two foremen, clothed not very unlike themselves, and 
working with them, are men whose crimes have subjected them to 
prison and to the discipline of a transient slavery. There are indeed 
no chains; there are no military guards, not even gaolers, to restrain 
them; no fences which they are not in the hourly habit of passing 
break the broad expanse of the common, with its widely separated 
guide-posts pointing the way to the huts which are the prisons of these 
men. ‘This is the result of a system, which, with the erring man in the 
iron grip of the law, has subjected him to something stronger than 
manacles or lash.” 


Not long after the visit of this writer, four of the Visiting 
Justices of the Wakefield Prison in England saw and described 
the state of affairs at Lusk. They say :— 


“Lusk is a village about twelve miles from Dublin. Powers were 
obtained by act of Parliament to enclose an open common there, pre- 
viously occupied only by ‘squatters.’ Two huts of corrugated iron, 
each capable of holding fifty men, were erected at a cost of £320 
apiece. A portion of each hut is partitioned off for a warder to sleep 
in, and the rest serves both as day-room and dormitory for the convicts. 
A cook-house and offices of the simplest possible character stand, with 
the huts, in an enclosure, bounded by a mud wall a yard high. A few 
cottages for warders, scattered about the common, complete the whole 
material of the ‘prison.’ All the usual features of a prison may be 
said — with something of the idiom of the country, though not without 
high English authority for the phrase —to be ‘conspicuous by their 
absence.’ 

“ As to the personnel, we found at the time of our visit about sixty 
convicts in charge of five warders. 

“The obvious question to ask first is, Do not the prisoners often 
escape? Of more than a thousand men, we are told, who have passed 
through the prison, only two have attempted it. 

“There is a military guard? No. There are police? The answer 
is instructive. When the establishment at Lusk was first proposed, the 
residents in the neighborhood were, not unnaturally, somewhat alarmed 
at the idea of having a number of thieves and burglars encamped in 
open quarters near them. To calm these apprehensions, it was pro- 
posed that the constabulary should have a station on the common. An 
iron hut, which had been erected elsewhere, was brought and set up for 
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the purpose. But no police ever came, for there has never been found 
the slightest need for them. We were assured by Mr. Cobbe, a magis- 
trate having large property, and himself resident within a few miles, 
that so unexceptionable has been the conduct of the prisoners, that he 
has never heard any complaint whatever of misconduct on the part of 
the prisoners, either within the establishment or outside. 

“Ts, then, the non-escape of the prisoners owing to the place being 
made so comfortable for them that they have no wish to leave it? We 
certainly failed to find any evidence of such comfort. The men sleep 
in hammocks in the hut; and all that one can say is, that while they are 
inside it they have shelter, but the moment they leave it they are ex- 
posed to every wind of heaven, and to all the rain of that humid cli- 
mate. In point of mere physical comfort, the advantage is altogether 
on the side of an ordinary prison, to say nothing of a well-warmed cell 
at Wakefield or Pentonville. We found most of the men, at the time 
of our visit, working up to the middle in drains, than which few em- 
ployments conduce less to comfort. The diet is stated to be not more 
than the medical officers consider to be necessary for the maintenance 
of health, and fitness for the hard labor and exposure to which the men 
are subjected.” 

The Mr. Cobbe here mentioned is the brother of Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, and lives on the paternal estate at Newbridge, 
where that lady was born. We have been informed by Miss 
Cobbe that the statement here made is in every respect true. 
That no change has taken place of late will appear from the 
following account of a visit to Lusk, made by Mr. M. D. Hill 
(well known as the Recorder of Birmingham, but living at 
Bristol), early in August last. We quote from his published 
Journal. 

“ August 6th. — Mr. Cobbe, of Newbridge House, a gentleman of high 
standing in the county of Dublin, whose estate and mansion are within 
three miles of Lusk, drove us this afternoon to the Intermediate Prison 
there. Being Sunday and wet, we found all the men (nearly fifty) 
in the largest of the two dwellings, reading, writing, etc. 

“The chief officer, Mr. Gallagher, and the schoolmaster were absent, 
and their deputies seemed to be the only persons in charge of the 
prisoners. That the latter should be peaceably occupied, with neither 
warders, locks, nor walls to restrain them, was in itself a striking proof 
of the efficacy of the treatment they have undergone. Like the Smith- 
field men, they have almost invariably good countenances; indeed, it 
struck us that they were decidedly more intelligent and frank than 
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those of the average of men of the working class out of prison. Their 
reputation in the neighborhood corroborated these favorable impres- 
sions, none of the inhabitants having suffered the slightest loss or injury 
through the eight years of their sojourn. Mr. Cobbe assured us that 
all distrust of the Intermediate Prison, which was regarded at first with 
‘fear and dislike by the surrounding parishes, has long since passed 
away. 

“In closing the interview, we told them that we were greatly pleased 
to hear of their good conduct, and to see how much they had improved 
the land round their station, which when we first came there, eight 
years ago, was but little advanced in its change from unreclaimed 
waste. Lusk Common is now almost all brought under cultivation, so 
that it will shortly be necessary to remove the men to some new spot. 
We reminded them how important their good behavior was to the im- 
provement of prison discipline elsewhere, and what injury must be done 
by desertions. Escapes, indeed, have been very rare, — only six out 
of the fourteen hundred who have been brought to Lusk. We urged 
upon them, that not only should each remain and fulfil his duties, but 
that they should strive to prevent their fellows from deserting. This 
we found they do, for in cases of attempted escape the men have them- 
selves pursued the delinquent. 

“Mr. Cobbe, as well as ourselves, talked with the men, and in the 
cordial, friendly manner in which the Irish of very different social posi- 
tions are happily accustomed to converse with each other; and we be- 
lieve that on all sides our call was regarded as a very agreeable occur- 
rence in the dull, rainy afternoon.” — pp. 24-26. 


Tue Fourts Stace. Tickets or LEAVE. 


Having passed through the sieve of the preparatory and of 
the intermediate prisons, the convicts come next to their condi- 
tional discharge, or “ ticket of leave.” This stage of probation 
is in use in England as well as in Ireland; but, for want of the 
prudent regulations of the Irish authorities, it has, in England, 
proved to be only partially successful. Miss Carpenter says : — 


“ This is the most critical period, and that which is the final and ab- 
solute test of the effects of the treatment they have received in the 
convict prisons on these persons who had been living a predatory and 
lawless life. We have seen that in England all real supervision of the 
convict ceases after he has left his place of confinement; while, theoret- 
ically, his release is conditional, practically he is nearly in the same 
position as if he had completed his sentence of punishment. In some 
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respects he is even more at liberty to commit crime, since, in the me- 
tropolis, the police have special orders not to exercise the same super- 
vision over him as over suspicious characters in general. We know 
what the consequences of this procedure have been in England. In 
Ireland the same act of Parliament is in operation as in England. 

“ Every convict liberated receives a license indorsed with the same 
conditions which have been already stated (Vol. I. p. 187). These are 
in Ireland very stringently enforced,—a course which has proved to 
be most beneficial, both to the public and to the convicts. Attached 
to the license are appended in Ireland the following instructions to the 
convicts : — 

“1, Each convict will report himself to the Constabulary Station of 
his locality on his arrival in the district, and subsequently on the first 
of each month. 

“*2. A convict must not change his locality without notifying to his 
Constabulary Station, in order that his registration may be changed to 
the locality to which he is about to proceed. 

“¢3,. An infringement of these rules by the convict will cause it to be 
assumed that he is leading an idle and irregular life, and thereby entail 
‘a revocation of his license. 











, 
Chairman of Board of Directors, Government Prisons, 
Office Dublin Castle. 





‘Constabulary Station at which to report himself.’ 

“The system of photography, and the careful registration of every 
| offence, makes it almost impossible for any convict at large to commit 
an offence without his being at once detected as an old offender, and 
receiving a sentence proportionally longer. Since the absolute cer- 
tainty of a detection and punishment is the most reliable deterrent, the 
knowledge that crime is thus made a hazardous calling proves a very 
strong stimulant to the convicts to abandon it, and to lead a very differ- 
ent life. 

“ The supervision of convicts at large on ticket of leave is carried on 
in the country by the police. In Dublin there is a fortnightly visitation 
of the convicts by Mr. Organ, and a return made of their employment, 

conduct, etc. There are above one hundred and fifty so visited, many 
of them having been liberated from prison upwards of five years.” —Vol. 
II. pp. 94-96. 
Tue Firta anp Last Stace. 
| 
| 





It is easy to see that the “ ticket of leave” differs but little 
from a final discharge, since in the latter case the convicts are 
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still under the eyes of Mr. Organ, and of the police. This un- 
conditional discharge, however, is the final stage in the Irish 
System, and without it emigration is not allowed to take place ; 
while, after the unconditional discharge, the convict is encour- 
aged to emigrate, and many actually do so. 

In regard to the present working both of the “ticket of 
leave’ and the patronage of convicts finally discharged, Mr. 
Hill, in his lately published Journal, gives some interesting 
particulars, derived from conversation with several employers 
of discharged convicts in and near Dublin. We quote the 
following passages from the pamphilet.* 


“ August 4th [1865].— Had an interview with three employers of 
convict labor, whose names and trades we omit to mention, not having 
asked permission to make them public. Mr. Organ was present. 

“Mr. X. (employer of indoor skilled labor).—I have had some of 
the prisoners for years past in my service. I first began to employ 
convicts six years ago. I have had seven in all, since that time, — four 
I have, and I have had three others, I think. I find them very useful 
men. One left me for misconduct. He went out with goods, was paid 
for them, and never made his appearance afterwards. The others all 
seemed to be very honest. 

“ Mr. Hitt.— Have you ever been robbed by workmen who have 
not been in the prison? 

“Mr. X.— Yes, a young man I had from very respectable friends. 
He had not been here a month before he began to rob me. I have men- 
tioned a case of embezzlement ; but I have not known a single instance 
of theft by discharged prisoners. I tried one or two new ones lately, 
but they could not stand the work. They came to me at nine shillings 
a week. Two now have fifteen shillings a week. One I had emigrated. 

“Mr. Orcan. — He left his savings in the hands of Mr. X. till he 
had enough, and he then got married and went. 

“Mr. X.—As far as I have seen, the Irish System of treating crim- 
inals appears to be a good one. If I get a fresh man I watch him 
closely. On occasion of temporary absence from the town where I 
reside, I-have trusted some of these men with the care of my dwelling- 
house. They go every night to sleep there. I have left my house 
three months at a time to their care. I should not have the slightest 





* Journal of a Third Visit to the Convict Gaols, Refuges, and Reformatories of 
Dublin and its Neighborhood. By the Recorder of Birmingham and his Daugh- 
ter. London: Longman, Brown, & Co. 1865. (A pamphlet of twenty-seven 


pages.) 
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objection to attend a meeting to give expression to my opinion on the 
employment of ex-convicts. The men who work for me and who are not 
discharged convicts are clannish, and hold together in a manner to give 
me trouble. The convicts do not join them in anything disagreeable 
tome. A. B., one of the discharged convicts, has been with me six 
years. When he came, the other men objected to him, not because he 
was a convict, (which was unknown to them,) but because he was un- 
connected with their trade. But I persevered, and gradually got other 
discharged men into my employ; and now, in one branch, I have no 
men brought up in the trade, and consequently none possessing the 
clannish feeling of which I have spoken. If the other workmen knew 
that ex-convicts were among them, the latter would have to quit. 

“Mr. Y.—I have employed discharged prisoners since 1857. I 
have had several, —four, I think. I never had occasion to dismiss any 
of them for misconduct. I have none with me now, this being the dull 
season. I shall begin again in September. The men in my dull sea- 
son are employed by other masters, in building and various other works. 
I have found them trustworthy. I have trusted them with goods to the 
amount of twenty or thirty pounds. I never lost a shilling by them, 
and always found them very honest. If I lost my present discharged 
prisoners, I should go to Mr. Organ for more. I find them very easily 
managed and very temperate. One man saved money with me. He 
was very sober, and went to America. He is working at the same 
business in America as I carry on. He is receiving two dollars a day. 
I had a letter from him lately, and he told me he was getting that. 

“Mr. Orcan.— The man himself, his brother, sister, sister-in-law, 
and his brother-in-law, were all convicts. The brother is now employ- 
ing his own men. He was convicted of burglary. His character was 
‘in crime from boyhood.’ The brother of the man first mentioned is 
engaged [in an honest trade]. He too was convicted of burglary, 
and his character was ‘in crime from boyhood.’ In fact, the whole 
family is saved. 

“Mr. Y.— There is no difficulty now in obtaining employment for 
men discharged from the Irish convict prisons. They never ask to 
have their wages raised. I have increased their wages without their 
asking. I took the man first mentioned at twelve shillings, and in- 
creased him to eighteen shillings a week. 

“Mr. Z. — I have employed Mr. Organ’s men for six years. I have 
found them behave well. I began with a few at first, to try my way 
with them. I began with about ten, chiefly skilled workmen. 

“Mr. Orcan. — They were men that learnt what they knew of their 
trades in prison. 
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“Mr. Z.— The men I then employed at twelve shillings a week are 
now getting twenty-four shillings. According as my business extended, 
I increased my number of his men. I have gone to Mr. Organ when 
he could not supply me with men enough. 

“Mr. Orcan. —I have refused Mr. Z. twice lately. 

“Mr. Z.— At this very moment I am in want of men, and would 
take some of Mr. Organ’s discliiarged prisoners. 

“ Mr. Orcan. — I have not a man to give any one. 

“Mr. Hitt. — Mr. Z., tell me if you find any special fault in this 
class of men ? 

“ Mr. Z.—No; I find them more anxious to please than other men. 
They seem to be impressed with the importance of establishing a char- 
acter. I employ some of them all the year round. I have had three 
of them as carters, confidential men, to attend on the horses, having 
command over the oats. I find them most temperate. The habits of 
the gaol stick by them. I find them respectful, and not disposed to be 
quarrelsome with the others. The men were suspected to have been in 
prison by the depressed manner in which they conducted themselves ; 
but I bade them cheer up, and their quiet demeanor promptly made 
them favorites with their comrades. They soon disclosed their secret. 

“ Mr. Hitt to Mr. Z.— Which would you prefer, a ticket-of-leave 
man, or a man finally discharged ? 

“ Mr. Z.—I would sooner have the ticket-of-leave man. 

“Mr. Hrtt.— Do you think a general feeling of confidence is 
growing up among employers towards ticket-of-leave men? 

“Mr. Z.—It is, indeed. I know myself fifty employers in the 
building trade, and railway contractors, who have some of these men 
in their service. I have been curious with regard to convicts. I have 
known them on various works at home and abroad.” — pp. 17 — 22. 

These facts speak for themselves, and are among the many 
which attest the remarkable success of the Irish System. Pre- 
cisely to what this success is due is not agreed upon ; some 
ascribing it entirely to the system itself, some to accidental cir- 
cumstances, and some giving a part of the credit to the system 
and a part to its accidents. M. Ducpétiaux of Brussels, the 
great champion of the Separate or Cellular System, said in 
1861: “ The lrish Convict System — applied with rare discre- 
tion and untiring zeal by the Board of Directors, whose chair- 
man is Captain Crofton, and which counts among its agents 
teachers like Mr. Organ — has in itself a value and efficacy 
which Iam far from denying. But these have been exagger- 
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ated, as I think, by those who ascribe to them the remarkable 
decrease of crimes and criminals for some years past.” He 
adds, that the experience of the Irish System is still too recent 
to be thought decisive. 

What this “ remarkable decrease” was may be seen by the 
following table, which we take from the last Report of the Di- 
rectors, of whom Captain Whitty is now the chairman, Sir 
Walter Crofton having resigned in 1862 :— 








In custody in 

a Year. Convicted. Ph as 1. 

January lst. 
3,933 1854 710 658 
8,427 1855 518 820 
8,209 1856 389 1,107 
2,614 1857 426 910 
2,277 1858 358 946 
1,773 1859 322 595 
1,631 1860 831 524 
1,492 1861 368 561 
1,314 1862 592 817 
1,575 1863 511 326 
1,768 1864 407 891 
1,776 1865 et — 




















In respect to this decrease, Captain Whitty, in a letter to the 
Massachusetts Board of Charities, under date of October 25, 
1865, says : — 


“ The reduction in the number of convicts in the Irish prisons is not 
likely to continue, because the late act of Parliament on penal servi- 
tude abolished the sentences of three and four years, and consequently 
the numbers must in future accumulate in a corresponding proportion ; 
but the number of convictions continues to decrease, as shown on page 
6 of the last Annual Report of the Directors. 

“It does not appear to the Directors that it would be practicable with 
certainty to trace this reduction to reformatory prison process, except 
of course in the portion of the population who may have been subjected 
to such process. With respect to that class, they do consider that the re- 
sult may so be traced, — although an important portion of the Irish Con- 
vict System purposely tends to prevent relapsed criminals from escap- 
ing detection and reconviction with severe sentences.” 


This seems to us to be the true mode of viewing the reduc- 
tion in the number of criminals. Of the reformatory effect of 
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the system in special cases, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
With regard to the economy of the system, as compared with 
the English, or the former Irish system, there is also no doubt; 
but most of our American prisons cost less than those of Ire- 
land. The average cost of each convict above his earnings in 
Ireland, in 1864, was £12 17s. 11d. or about $64.50 in our 
gold currency, — say $95 in our present money. The average 
cost of each convict at Charlestown, in 1864, was $72.70 above 
his earnings ; at the Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia, it 
was about $99.50; at the Western Penitentiary in Pittsburg, 
about $78. The cost in the English prisons isfrom £5 to £15 
more per annum than in the Irish prisons. 

Of the numerous Parliamentary Commissions which have in- 
vestigated the prison question in Great Britain, the latest, and 
in some respects the most important, is that which reported in 
1863. After a full examination of the Irish System, the major- 
ity of the Commission reported in favor of its main provisions, 
omitting, however, the Intermediate Prison. In 1864 an act 
of Parliament substantially in accord with the Report was 
passed, and is now in operation in England, with results thus 
far favorable. An approximation to the Irish System is also in 
use in Saxony, in the Grand-Duchy of Oldenburg, and perhaps 
in other Continental countries of Europe. In France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland it is under discussion, with a 
prospect of being partially adopted ; in Prussia and Belgium it 
also finds able advocates. 

On the continent of Europe, however, as we have said, the 
Separate or Cellular System has obtained a firm hold in many 
countries, and is warmly upheld by official and private persons. 
In France, where it was for a time the government system, it 
has received some severe checks ;— first, from the circular of 
the Minister of the Interior in 1853, practically disowning the 
system ; and, second, from the efforts of Jules Simon and his 
supporters, followed, in the past year, by the investigations of 
the Empress and the Imperial Commission into the actual condi- 
tion of the cellular prisons. The juvenile prison of La Ro- 
quette came particularly under the inspection of the Empress ; 
and the result has been its discontinuance, and the distribution 
of its hundreds of inmates among the moral Reform Schools 
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(Colonies Agricoles) of the Empire. The Imperial Commis- 
sion is still in session, and will probably proceed farther in re- 
pudiating the Separate System. 

So far as we have information, the governments of Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Prussia, Belgium, and many of the smaller 
states and districts of Europe, are still committed to the Sepa- 
rate System ; although in none of these countries does it exist 
unmixed with the Congregate System. As compared with the 
Auburn System, it has practically triumphed throughout a great 
part of Europe ; although the latter does not lack zealous ad- 
vocates in France and elsewhere. The most formidable rival 
of both is the Irish System, which, as we have seen, is now the 
established policy of Great Britain. In France it is advocated 
by Bonneville de Marsangy and his son of the same name, by 
Davésiés de Pontés, and by others; in Germany it has received 
the adhesion of Mittermaier of Heidelberg, long a champion of 
the Separate System, and the enthusiastic praise of Holtzen- 
dorff of Berlin. In Holland, until his death, its chief advocate 
was M. Van der Brugghen, formerly Minister of Justice there ; 
it now receives the substantial support of Grevelink, the head 
of the Prison Bureau, and of Dr. Eyssel, a jurist of some emi- 
nence. In Belgium, M. Casier, a magistrate of Antwerp, de- 
fends the Irish System against the weighty assault of Ducpé- 
tiaux, the ablest and most impartial of all the friends of the 
Separate System. 

The triumph of the Irish System in England, however, will 
greatly promote its extension on the Continent ; and to this vic- 
tory, next to Maconochie, Hill, and Crofton, Miss Carpenter 
has most contributed. Devoting herself for years to the refor- 
mation of children, she has, in connection with this noble work, 
given her attention to the adult prisons, particularly those for 
women. Her contributions to the Social Science Transactions 
have been numerous, and she has also published many tracts 
bearing on her chosen topics. But her great work is that 
which we have named at the head of this article. It is a thor- 
ough exhibition of the state of the English and Irish prisons, 
and, in the words of Lord Brougham at Sheffield, “ contains 
the fullest account of the whole subject.” Its value cannot be 
sufficiently illustrated in a brief review, but will be felt by all 
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who investigate the subject. It lacks methodical arrangement, 
and that indispensable aid, an index; but this can be supplied 
in a second edition. We are glad to see that Mr. Spencer has 
republished it. 

Among us, the discussion of the new prison system has 
scarcely begun ; but it is destined to become general, as we 
think. A synopsis of the Irish System was laid before the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature by Governor Andrew, in March last, in- 
cluded in the Special Report of the Board of Charities. We 
learn that the subject will be again brought forward the pres- 
ent winter, and an earnest effort made to secure the best fea- 
tures of the Irish method for the improvement of our own very 
defective prisons. 

In New York the Prison Association is preparing an elabo- 
rate Report on the Prisons of the United States, in which, it is 
expected, the need of a reform will be vigorously presented. 
In Pennsylvania, the ancient Society for the Alleviation of the 
Miseries of the Public Prisons has been exploring the horrors 
of the county jails, and setting forth the claims of humanity 
in that State. In Ohio a movement of reform has begun ; 
in St. Louis, Dr. Eliot, in a spirited pamphlet, has shown the 
shameful condition of the prisons there; and, everywhere, the 
rapidly organizing Associations for promoting Social Science 
are taking up, among other matters, the subject of prison 
discipline. 

It behooves every philanthropist, therefore, to give some 
attention to a question which has been too long neglected. 
Now that our prisons are filling up at an enormous rate of in- 
crease, and drawing into their fatal contamination thousands 
of returned soldiers and neglected children, it is the duty of 
every community to take serious thought for the welfare of 
these persons, remembering how and by whom it was said, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not to me.” 
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Art. IX.—1. Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. 1865. 6 vols. 

2. Oliver Optic’s Boat-Club Series. Boston: Lee and. Shep- 
ard. 1865. 6 vols. 

3. The Little Prudy Stories. By Sopnte May. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 1865. 6 vols. 

4. Golden-Haired Gertrude, a Story for Children. By Tuxo- 
pore Titton. New York: Tibbals and Whiting. 1865. 

5. The Two Hungry Kittens. By Turopore Tirton. New 
York: Tibbals and Whiting. 1866. 

6. John Gay, or Work for Boys. By Jacop Aspotr. New 
York: Hurd and Houghton. 1865. 4 vols. 

7. The House that Jack built, from Original Designs by H. L. 
Srepoens. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1866. 

8. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog, from, Original Designs 
by H. L. Stepnens. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1866. 

9. The Story of Red Riding-Hood, told in Verse. By R. H. 
Sropparp. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1866. 

10. My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field. By Car.eton. 
Third Edition. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1865. 

11. Following the Flag. By Carteton. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1865. 

12. The Seven Little Sisters, who live on the Round Ball that 
floats in the Air. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1865. 

13. The Flower People. By Mary Mann. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1865. 

14. The Bushrangers, a Yankee’s Adventures during his Seec- 
ond Visit to Australia. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1865. 

15. The Cruise of the Frolic. By W. H.G. Kineston. Bos- 
ton: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1865. 

16. The Drummer Boy. By J. T. Trowsrmer. Boston: J. 
E. Tilton & Co. 1865. 

17. Dora Darling, the Daughter of the Regiment. Boston: 
J. E. Tilton & Co. 1865. 

18. Paul Prescott’s Charge, a Story for Boys. By Horatio 
Acer, Jk. Boston: Loring. 1865. 

19. Cousin Kate. By the Author of the Heir of Redclyffe. 
Boston: Loring. 1865. 
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20. The Little Gentleman in Green, a Fairy Tale. By Una 
Savin. Boston: Loring. 1865. 

21. Stories of the Woods, or Adventures of Leatherstocking. 
By James F, Cooper. New York: J. G. Gregory. 1865. 

22. Paul and Virginia. Rasselas. Elizabeth of Siberia. Un- 
dine. Sintram. New York: James Miller. 18665. 


MortHer Goose and Miss Edgeworth are the two opposite 
poles between which the whole world of juvenile literature hangs 
suspended. A child is as much injured by being debarred 
his proper rations of fancy as of fact, —of fact as of fancy. 
Always floating in delicious equipoise, he can neither be made 
exclusively real nor altogether ideal. If he found a fairy every 
morning in his bread and milk, it would not seriously surprise 
him ; and, on the other hand, Jonas in the barn-chamber is to 
him a vision almost as fascinating as Jack on the bean-stalk. 
He asks to know if the wildest German legend be true, but 
Harry and Lucy are not true enough to be prosaic ; they also 
dwell in a dream-land of their own, laid out into laboratories 
instead of fairy wings, and lit with fire-balloons instead of will- 
o’-the-wisps. The romantic mamma, who regards with dismay 
the disenchanting footsteps of Rollo in Europe, is entitled to 
no more consideration than the grim professor who impeaches 
Gammer Grethel. Grown people have their prejudices and 
limitations, but children have none. In their scales, a pound 
of lead and a pound of feathers weigh always the same. 

And it is as easy to reach the hearts of children as their im- 
aginations or their perceptions. True, they will swallow un- 
moved the most substantial tragedies, as a dog bolts his morsel, 
looking up for more. Yet presently a stray word fascinates 
them, — the cadence of a sentence, the charm of an illusion, — 
and there is woven a spell of tenderness which lasts for a life- 
time. Many a sturdy boy has a veritable Charles Auchester 
within him, ready to be drowned in the last depths of pathos 
by the magic of a tone. The early associations of every one 
are moist with the most inexplicable and preposterous tears. 
Probably Caroline Fry’s “ Listener” would now be held as 
rather a stern and prosaic book to be administered to the 
young; yet there is one passage in it, in some beggar story, 
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about never more beholding Margaret Somebody and her sun- 
burnt child, that would doubtless set this presént writer crying 
like Mrs. Nickleby, on reperusal, though the work has not been 
visibly beheld since the susceptible age of ten. Then there was 
* Roxabel,” by Mrs. Sherwood, whose highly evangelical pathos 
still retains its wondrous charm, and has been more recently 
tested. The very name of some sweet sorrow beguiles these 
little sentimentalists, ere yet they have tasted of the thing. 
We have known a vigorous boy of twelve to lie awake for hours 
by night bathing his pillow with tears for the fate of poor Un- 
dine, and refusing to be comforted except by an ingenious im- 
aginary conclusion, bringing back the unfortunate to earth and 
matrimony again, and conducting her on to a calm old age 
and a great many grandchildren. 

With this permanence of fascination, one wonders that any 
new children’s books should be needed. Yet while Robinson 
Crusoe and his peers still survive immortal, it is pathetic to re- 
flect what argosies of fancy and of fact have gone down into 
the abyss of “out of print,” within easy memory. Whither is 
departed that boyish literature so precious, that once throve in 
the shelter of school-desks, and under safe coverts of benches ? 
It was a literature in itself innocent of moral guilt, — unless, 
perhaps, enormous lying be held an offence,— which yet pos- 
sessed in its use, by reason of surreptitiousnes, much of the 
sweet savor of sin. Baron Trenck was there, with his immi- 
nent deadly breaches, — Rinaldo Rinaldini, the Three Spaniards, 
and the Scottish Chiefs, — four nations sifted to find sufficient 
heroes of romance for us. These books were cautiously trans- 
mitted from hand to hand, in little, thin, dingy volumes, suita- 
ble to the pockets of youth, in editions which each boy secretly 
supposed to have been printed, like the classics, “ for the use 
of schools.” Nobody knew whence they came, nobody had 
ever bought them, nobody owned them, everybody borrowed 
them. Among the older boys there lurked a tradition that cer- 
tain boys still older had left them behind on going to college, — 
bequeathed them to their younger brothers, still in bonds. The 
same mystery, or deeper, yet hangs over them. You cannot 
now find these books at the bookstores; or, if perchance you 
discover them, they are in good editions, and not worth pur- 
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chasing. Sometimes one has a delicious glimpse of them, or 
of volumes that look like them, far in the country, in a ped- 
ler’s pack, or among the outlying booths at a cattle-show. One 
finds election-buns at just such places, but neither bun nor 
book has precisely the flavor that it once possessed. 

Another book, whose permanent disappearance seems now 
inexplicable, was “The Amusements of Westernheath.” That 
book was our Comedy of Errors, our Artemus Ward, our “ see- 
ing Warren.” That was, by some singular chance, a Sunday- 
school library book, and it revolved through that calm solar 
system with such unprecedented rapidity that it frequently flew 
from its orbit, and was lost ; and there were long intervals of 
darkness, when we inquired for it and it was not there. Per- 
haps the teachers demurred, before replacing it, whether it 
might not be too delightful to be strictly religious. Yet this 
uncertainty of reappearance increased the thrill of every peru- 
sal, and the satiated little reader reverted to the common fare 
of Miss Hannah More’s “ Celebs,” as one who has dreamed a 
dream, and is tremblingly uncertain whether the vision will 
ever reappear. 

For more direct insight into fairy-land, there was that plump 
and delicious little quarto, “The Child’s Own Book,’ — not 
“The Boy’s Own Book,” which pertained to out-door sports, 
nor “ The Girl’s Own Book,” which treated of in-door games, but 
liberally and comprehensively “The Child’s Own Book.” Here 
were to be found Riquet with the Tuft, and Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, and the White Cat, and all the rest. These were inex- 
haustible ; while, to furnish a bridge on which to creep back 
somewhere near to reality, Philip Quarll had an abiding-place, 
for self and goats, in the same encyclopedic volume, — that 
none might be without a desolate island or so, as stepping- 
stones in the return-trip from those enchanted worlds. 

To childhood thus fortified on the romantic side came com- 
mon-sense in due time, in the garb of Maria Edgeworth, fol- 
lowed at fit distance by Harriet Martineau. These also, to 
healthy omnivorous young creatures, brought their own de- 
lights, which were also permanent. The little we now know 
of business matters is mainly based on sound views of the cur- 
rency imbibed from Berkley the Banker before the age of 
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twelve ; and if we correctly appreciate the difference between a 
plane and a chisel, to Harry and Lucy be the honor paid. 
When the pursuit of knowledge carried bolder spirits on to the 
society of those alphabetical females who held “ Conversations 
on Common Things,” it was a more formidable experience. 
And one of Mrs. A.’s calm openings, “ You are aware, my 
dear children,” commonly preluded a new step in science as 
vast as Laplace’s “‘ From which it plainly appears.” 

Changed now is all that juvenile bibliography, and new 
authors have arisen who know not “ Mrs. A.” Yet the old 
favorites, though decimated by time, are not extinct ;. and it is 
pleasant to find among the latest issues of a New York pub- 
lisher, the prettiest little quintette of green volumes, whose 
titles recall the good old times. Rasselas, and Elizabeth of 
Siberia, and Paul and Virginia, are not dead. But now, when 
Hans Andersen sways the sceptre of fancy, Captain Mayne Reid 
of adventure, and the exhaustless Jacob Abbott of fact, the old 
dynasty can hold but a partial and occasional sway, such as 
Keats attributes to his dethroned elder deities of Greece : — 

“Leave them, O Muse! for thou anon wilt find 
Many a fallen old Divinity - 
Wandering in vain about bewildered shores.” 

In speaking of contemporary children’s books, the first place 
must of course be given to narratives of adventure. Whatever 
else fails, these are always palatable, and secure of their market. 
Every child comprehends everything in Robinson Crusoe save 
one sole point, — what conceivable reason he could have had 
for feeling discontented? In this respect the heroes of the 
Reid and Kingston race have greatly the advantage ; they are 
never unhappy for an instant. Put them in the middle of a 
desert with no water, or on a tree in a submerged continent 
with no land, they are always imperturbable. The reader feels 
the same rather monotonous confidence in the hero’s good luck 
that one acquires after the first three or four volumes of “Ama- 
dis de Gaul.” What a relief, indeed, (if the truth must be 
told,) would be the occasional demise of some virtuous boy, in 
the midst of some of these amazing exploits, — something to 
remind us that these heroes too are mortal. If, after escaping 
by ten different stratagems the first ten grizzly bears, he could 
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be irremediably and hopelessly eaten up by the eleventh, it 
would really afford almost the only new sensation of which this 
department of literature is now capable. 

If it be possible to separate the twin stars of Mayne Reid and 
Kingston, it must be said that Reid is the more picturesque 
and extravagant, Kingston the more condensed and business- 
like. The former has flights of imagination, — indeed, a good 
many of them, — and a touch of rhetoric: he also tends to the 
conveying of miscellaneous information in copious draughts, 
with store of wondrous plants and animals, possessing hard 
names which are of no use to anybody but the writer. All this 
Kingston rigidly abjures; he has no room for it; he can starve 
a whole Indian tribe, or drown a whole ship’s company, in the 
space occupied by one of his rival’s descriptions. His books 
are therefore a sort of pemmican of adventure, bear and In- 
dian boiled down to the utmost concentration. His men are 
not men, but a sort of prairie Frankenstein, — vast machines, 
built to kill as many savages, fall over as many precipices, 
dodge as many rattlesnakes, be hugged by as many bears, and 
left for dead in as many mountain-passes, as the dimensions of 
the page will admit. It is just to say, however, that Mr. W. 
H. Thomas, “the returned Australian,” and apparently of 
American birth, follows hard after Mr. Kingston, and, in the 
way of melodramatic woodcuts, even takes the lead. 

Beside these fierce romances, how innocuous appear the mild 
stimulants of ‘The Swiss Family Robinson,” — still happily ex- 
tant,— and its modern successor, “ Jean Bélin.”” These are 
books which cheer, but not inebriate; and if one wishes to go 
so far as ‘ half-and-half,’ it may be found in the small volumes 
of selections from Cooper’s novels. These books have also the 
attraction of Darley’s sketches, whose Indians are a little more 
than life, if less than Cooper. 

To these tales, of chiefly foreign adventure, the war has of 
course added its full share of the domestic product. Of books 
thus suggested, Mr. Coffin’s (“ Carleton’s ””) are undeniably the 
best. His “ Days and Nights on the Battle-Field,” and (still 
better) “ Following the Flag,” are not only the best brief narra- 
tives for boys, but for men, of the campaigns which they de- 
scribe. It is a great merit in the author not to have strung 
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them on the thread of a fictitious narrative ; this abstinence did 
justice both to his own powers and to the intelligence of his 
young readers. In his hands truth becomes more interesting 
than fiction; while all Edmund Kirke’s piquant writings are 
marred by a slight uncertainty as to where the one begins and 
the other ends. 

Mr. Trowbridge, who never writes very ill, and rarely very 
well, has given quite a graphic picture of camp-life in his 
“ Drummer-Boy”’; while “ Dora Darling,” by an anonymous 
author, gives a companion-sketch of a little vivandiére, with 
a good many charming touches of nature, and quite enough 
improbability to add spice. Moreover, Mr. Adams (“ Oliver 
Optic”) has written two army and two navy books, which are 
all spirited and correct enough, though seeming rather hasty 
in point of execution. It is unfortunate for the literary merit 
of children’s books that there exists for them no high standard 
of criticism, and the temptations to a slovenly style are thus 
very strong. Even this, however, can hardly excuse such car- 
icatures of well-bred womanhood as Mr. Adams deals in. If 
Miss Partington were a specimen of the young ladies whom the 
“Yankee Middy” had to encounter in Newport society, we 
have for the first time a key to the removal of the Naval 
Academy from that city ; a race of tolerably lady-like Seces- 
sionists might seem, for the first year, a merciful change. Miss 
Ashford, in “ The Soldier Boy,” is a little better ; yet even here 
we have, “* Well, I declare’! shouted Lillian, in a kind of 
silvery scream.” The Southern damsels here delineated are 
not half so disagreeable, and we must therefore protest against 
such a libel upon loyalty. 

Mr. Alger’s “ Frank’s Campaign ” comes naturally in at the 
end of the war-books, although the hero does not go to the war, 
because of youth, but stays at home to carry on the farm, in 
order that his father may enlist. It is a good story of home 
life ; and though the style is not vivacious, yet the author im- 
proves greatly in this respect in his later book, “ Paul Pres- 
cott’s Charge.” This title sounds yet more martial than the 
other, but the charge in this case is one assumed, not given, 
and relates to a debt of business, not of patriotism. 

By thus keeping his heroes at home, this author escapes one 
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formidable responsibility which waits on all these writers of 
war-stories, — namely, that they must bring their heroes in 
contact with the inevitable “ contraband,”’ first or last, and then 
must report the conversation. Then ensues a Babel of dialect, 
a chaos of misspelling, a travesty of a travesty of good English. 
Is it designed as a piece of retribution on the negro race, that 
we should distort their talk even more than they distort ours ? 
Can they not even be left to murder our common language in 
peace, but their own dialect must be remurdered in a hundred 
and fifty different ways, like Touchstone’s enemy, in the effort 
to get it into type? Must it be butchered to make a printer’s 
holiday ? The peculiarity of the negro pronunciation, as with 
almost all patois, lies chiefly in intonations, which no misspell- 
ing can give ; and by most of our attempts the bewilderment 
becomes yet more complicated, and we only darken counsel by 
words without orthography. 

None of the books thus far named, however attractive, can 
be said to have the touch of genius in them. Genius comes in 
with “ Little Prudy.”” Compared with her, all other book-chil- 
dren are cold creations of literature only ; she alone is the real 
thing. All the quaintness of childhood, its originality, its ten- 
derness, and its teasing, —its infinite, unconscious drollery, the 
serious earnestness of its fun, the fun of its seriousness, the 
natural religion of its plays, and the delicious oddity of its 
prayers, — all these waited for dear little Prudy to embody 
them. Sam Weller is not more piquant; Hans Andersen’s 
nut-crackers and knitting-needles are not more thoroughly 
charged with life. There are six little green volumes in the 
series, and of course other dramatis persone must figure ; but 
one eagerly watches for every reappearance of Prudy, as one 
watches, at the play, for Owens or Warren to re-enter upon 
the stage. Who is our benefactress in the authorship of these 
books, the world knows not. “ Sophie May” must doubtless 
be a fancy name, by reason of the spelling, and we have only to 
be grateful that the author did not inflict on us the customary 
alliteration in her pseudonyme. The rare gift of delineating 
childhood is hers; and may the line of “ Little Prudy ” go out 
to the end of the earth. 

In the way of fairy stories, it must be humbly owned that 
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American writers, and indeed Anglo-Saxons generally, have 
contributed very little. Mrs. Tappan’s charming “ Rainbows 
for Children,” Mrs. Austin’s “ Fairy Dreams,” and Mr. Scud- 
ders’s “ Dream Children,” are the best. Mr. Cranch’s are less 
graceful, though his sketches redeem them. None of these, 
however, are among this year’s books ; while the youth of Hans 
Andersen is constantly renewed, in a multiplicity of forms. In 
Boston, he appears in the congenial society of the brothers 
Grimm. In New York, he is seen in four green volumes, 
keeping house in a green pasteboard box, with two rather sus- 
picious lodgers, Gulliver and sop. 

If we do not just now write such books in this country, it is 
something that we can illustrate them. If the wonderful illus- 
trated books of Henry Stephens are to be classified under the 
mercantile head of “ juveniles,” then “ juveniles ” come toler- 
ably near to High Art. Grandville has hardly surpassed these 
wondrous birds and beasts, so minutely studied, so profoundly 
conceived, and seemingly caught just at their point of transmi- 
gration into humanity. The later books, “ Mother Hubbard,” 
and “ The House that Jack built,” perhaps show hastier work 
than “ Cock Robin ” and “ The Frog he would a-wooing go ” ; 
but they are all stamped with the same essential genius. 

Mr. Stephens has also illustrated, with vivid expression, and 
in a little volume of brilliant emblazonment, Theodore Tilton’s 
brief tragedy of “ The Two Hungry Kittens” ; and the same 
author and artist have united in the pretty story of “ Golden- 
haired Gertrude.” The designs for Mr. Tilton’s other child- 
ish verses, “ The Fly,” are by a different hand; but the little 
poem is perhaps the most graceful thing which its author has 
written. 

There is an abundance of illustrated books for a more juve- 
nile constituency, comprising the usual variety of primers and 
** indestructibles.” These are generally well fitted for their 
‘vork of delight. Only one may hesitate a little over the new 
version of “ Red Riding-Hood,” where all the color seems to 
have been extracted from Mr. Stoddard’s verses in order to in- 
tensify the very gaudy engravings. The novel introduction of 
the preserving archer is highly melodramatic in the picture, 
and as tame as everything else in the poem ; yet humanity per- 
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haps gains in this transfer of the final doom from the innocent 
to the guilty. 

If our writers have contributed little in the domain of pure 
fancy, they have at least done well upon that middle ground 
which lies between fancy and fact, and links them delightfully 
together. The best exemplar of these rare books is perhaps 
the German “ Story without an End,” now unhappily out of 
print. New editions have lately appeared, however, of two 
American books of kindred charm,—“ The Flower People” 
by Mrs. Mann, and Miss Jane Andrews’s “ Seven little Sis- 
ters who live on the Round Ball that floats in the Air.” The 
round ball is the earth, and the sisters are the tribes that 
dwell thereon. The little book was conceived in a happy 
hour ; its pictures are so real and so graphic, so warm and so 
human, that the most literal and the most imaginative of chil- 
dren must find in them, not only something to charm, but also 
to mould pleasant associations for maturer years. 

The Agassiz for childhood is not yet made manifest, at least 
on our shore ; and one may search these glittering volumes in 
vain for a single attractive elementary book for any branch of 
natural science, save perhaps Botany. Even the “ Alphabet of: 
Birds” and the “ Alphabet of Animals” vex the reader with 
ibex and nightingale, instead of bobolink and chipmunk. It 
is a shame; for every child is a born naturalist, and every 
European child has some local manual by which to identify 
whatever wonders it can find. Viewed in this light, the new 
work on “ Radiata,” by the wife and son of our great natural- 
ist, is a boon to children also, and would be an invaluable gift 
to any boy or girl at the sea-shore. It redeems well the prom- 
ise of its smaller precursor, “* Actaza.” 

In this region of destitution, mention should be specially 
made of a little story by Mrs. Whitney, — “ Boys at Chequas- 
set,” — not merely from a sort of attractiveness in its name, 
which seems to suggest chestnuts and chickarees and chinqua- 
pins, —out-door things which children love, — but also because 
it is chiefly devoted to delightful annals of bird’s-nesting, with 
much lore about the eggs of our native species. It hus also 
the wholesome moral for parents, that a taste for collecting 
natural objects, besides the innumerable out-door sympathies to 
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which it leads, is one of the best means for making a child sys- 
tematic and thorough in all its ways. 

When we turn to fictions of a more commonplace and real- 
istic character, the Abbott books of course afford the type. 
Here we have the very saturnalia of common-sense. Here may 
the eager reader obtain, between the covers of a child’s story, 
the clew to many a fact or process which has puzzled his ma- 
turest years. These works are invaluable to fathers ; by keep- 
ing always one volume in advance of his oldest son, a man can 
stand before the household an encyclopedia of every practical 
art. Take the latest product, the “John Gay” series; or, as 
Emerson might say, “ Man as Carpenter.” Here we may cas- 
ually learn what a parallelopipedon may be, and attain to some 
modest confidence in spelling the word off-hand. Here we may 
explore the art and mystery of “dowelling.” ‘Quoining,” too, 
becomes but a simple thing ; and how exquisitely are these fine 
arts interwoven with the development of the moral nature of 
youth, likewise! Does a child reach some height of virtue hith- 
érto unattainable? His mother presents him with a brad-awl. 
Should he be seduced into reposing upon these altitutes of en- 
deavor, he is allured to brighter worlds by visions of a bench- 
hook. 

In these paths of peace, the principal guide, philosopher, and 
friend is Jonas, — the Jonas of the earlier books, undergoing 
successive changes of name, like Cooper’s heroes, and reappear- 
ing this year as Ebenezer. Jonas is an admirable creation, — 
the typical New-England boy ; such a boy as every one of us has 
been or has known. Steady, sensible, sagacious, — not troubled 
with languor or imagination, — he is always a wholesome com- 
panion, who neither intoxicates nor misleads. Domestic and 
agricultural virtues adorn his sedate career. His little barn- 
chamber is always neat; his tools are always sharp; if he 
makes a box, it holds together ; if he digs a ditch, there the 
water flows. He attends lyceum lectures, and experimentalizes 
on his slate at evening touching the abstruse properties of the 
number nine. Jonas is American Democracy in its teens ; it is 
Jonas who has conducted our town-meetings, built our com- 
monwealth, and fought our wars. 

So admirable in their way are all these multitudinous vol- 
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umes, that it seems a pity that Mr. Abbott’s genius should ever 
flag. It has grown rather dry, at times, however; and perhaps 
reached its poorest in that thin quarto series (Harpers’ Story- 
Books) published a few years since. He there even descended 
so low for materials as to describe high life in the metropo- 
lis; and constructed miniature fashionable novels, which one 
might sometimes find in the hands of staid little girls who were 
studiously forbidden the maturer article. Other numbers of 
the series were a mere scrap-book of old wood-cuts, put to- 
gether with a little description. And yet so well does this 
author, at his lowest ebb, retain his trick of clear and sensible 
style, that, were he to write a Postmaster-General’s Report, it 
would doubtless prove readable to all between seven and sev- 
enty. And, happily, in “John Gay” we have “ Rollo” in his 
freshness again. 

Yet even Mr. Abbott finds it needful to hang all his carpen- 
ter’s tools on a fictitious story. Can no one get beyond this? 
Fiction is good; but can the resources of art, nature, and 
genius supply nothing else? One would suppose it at least 
half as easy to prepare for children true stories as stories 
“made up.” How charming are the books about pet animals; 
for instance, Mrs. Stowe’s dogs, Grace Greenwood’s varied 
favorites, and the “ Fourteen Pet Goslings.” These must be all 
true, for no fancy could devise such a variety of tragedies. 
Every beloved creature inevitably dies at the end of the chap- 
ter, —“ all my pretty chickens and their dam.” Rivers of tears 
are to be shed by each small enthusiast over the. pathetic ter- 
mination of each narrative, to be happily dried in an instant 
by the opening of the next. Le chien est mort, vive le chien. 
Mrs. Stowe, indeed, has her occasional relentings ; and, as be- 
comes her character of philanthropist, does not kill off quite all 
her darlings, but gives away a few ere they taste of death. 
But Grace Greenwood is grimly in earnest ; and whenever her 
heart goes forth to a favorite, there is a funeral next day. 

Following in the tranquil footsteps of Jonas reappears the 
ubiquitous “Oliver Optic,” whose fertility can by no means 
be exhausted in army and navy stories. Are there not the 
* Boat-Club Series,” and the “ Riverdale Series,” and the 
“ Woodville Series”? These all belong to the paths of peace, 
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ere yet the war began, or when it was beginning; their scene 
is laid in fresh fields and pastures old. To-day, which among 
these are of this year’s books passes the power of arithmetic ; 
but no matter, — they are perennial in their flow. The dozen 
little “‘ Riverdale ” specimens are in very large type, for very 
little children: here we have the stream, so to speak, at the 
fountain-head. The “Boat Club” books are the best ; they are 
fresh and lively, with a good deal of boyish slang, and a great 
deal of adventure. Neither of these traits is a serious objec- 
tion ; but the critic-pen must demur when a well-taught school- 
girl is made to say, “I don’t know as you will,” and is de- 
scribed as being chased with murderous intent by that very 
harmless reptile, the black snake. It might also be objected 
that the boys’ boats cost too much, and carry too many oars for 
reasonable probability ; and that the recruits in the frontispiece 
to “In-doors and Out” are holding their guns in a manner 
now happily obsolete. But these are trifles; and this writer’s 
books, though evidently written with a rapidity that seems to 
take one’s breath away, are certainly effective, and must be 
popular. 

Far superior in literary execution is the only imported story 
of the higher order which the year can offer. “ Countess 
Kate ”’ is a tale of girlish life in England, carefully and thor- 
oughly written, full of childish character, and with an admira- 
ble moral. It aims to show the superior efficacy of love over 
sternness in dealing with a spirited child; and is thoroughly 
wholesome and truthful, although the “ Countess” part must 
afford some bewilderment to those small readers as yet happily 
unacquainted with the British peerage. 

Indeed, it is singular how much more of the aroma of Amer- 
ican nationality one can get from our children’s books than 
from any others, although one would at first suppose that these 
little people must lead much the same life, wherever on the 
globe they dwell. In these books by Abbott and Adams, for 
example, one enjoys with zest those hearty New England asso- 
ciations which cultivated wits and accomplished poets miss. 
Men and women meet as they meet in life, — come together with 
some gusto at Thanksgiving, part in earnest at the demand of 
war. External nature itself seems more sincere and genuine; 
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these baths and boatings are cool and fresh, these winter fires 
glow with a solid warmth, these blackberries stain, these chest- 
nut-burs have prickles. Even Hawthorne, with all his delicate 
delineation of the life of Pilgrim days, only threw the same 
faint haze of distance, or more of it, over the life around him. 
His “ Blithedale Romance” was more remote and unreal than 
“The Scarlet Letter.” There is the same incongruity that one 
may see in the English designs for Kavanagh, where the shabby 
Irishman who collects old boots in the neighborhood of Boston 
becomes a picturesque mediwval swain, in jerkin and gartered 
hose. 

Passing from the Puritan shell, our American civilization is 
developing into a new type, far more comprehensive, but for 
that very reason not yet homogeneous enough to be manipu- 
lated into works of art. All its spirit is indigenous, while most 
of its forms are exotic. Of course, as we remove farther from 
childhood the discrepancy becomes more plain. Every Amer- 
ican child, unless he has the misfortune to be transplanted 
across the Atlantic for schooling, is American in early associa- 
tions; while every highly educated man among us has half his 
thoughts in Europe. It is pleasant, therefore, to revert to 
these children’s books, which are at least in the vernacular. 
To those over-saturated with Transatlantic traditions, we rec- 
ommend a course of “ Little Prudy.” An epoch may yet come 
when American art may paint a maturer civilization, which 
shall grow from the common ground, and be as fresh and 
healthful as this childish society. 
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Art. X.— THe Presment’s MEssaGe. 


Never, perhaps, has a President’s Message been more anx- 
iously awaited than that which Mr. Johnson sent to the Houses 
of Congress on the 5th of December, and seldom has there been 
one more calculated to allay anxiety and to satisfy just expec- 
tation. The position in which Mr. Johnson was placed by his 
sudden and unlooked-for elevation to the Presidency was of 
such exceptional difficulty, and was so fitted to test alike his 
ability and his virtue, that the people, with the memory of the 
Tylers, the Fillmores, the Pierces, and the Buchanans still 
fresh in their minds, could hardly help awaiting with solici- 
tude, almost with distrust, the development of the new Presi- 
dent’s policy. The power of the Executive had been so great- 
ly increased by the necessities of the preceding four years, the 
opportunities for good or evil in his hands were so multiplied, 
and the questions instantly brought before Mr. Johnson for 
answer, if not for settlement, were of such unexampled im- 
portance, transcending so immeasurably the common questions 
of politics, that no man could seriously contemplate the chance 
of his failure in honesty and intelligence of purpose, or in ap- 
preciation of the peculiar nature of the responsibilities which 
lay upon him, without a natural reluctance to estimate the 
consequences of such a misfortune. It was almost beyond even 
American confidence to believe that Mr. Lincoln had been suc- 
ceeded by a man of his own type in integrity and simplicity of 
character, and of his own school in political opinion. 

The first acts of Mr. Johnson were not fitted to reassure 
those who believed that the war was not over so long as the su- 
premacy of the principles for the maintenance of which it had 
been waged was still unacknowledged by the vanquished, or to 
satisfy those who believed that the Union could be securely re- 
stored only upon the foundation of exact and impartial justice. 
It was impossible, in the absence of any full knowledge of Mr. 
Johnson’s intentions, to feel otherwise than gravely doubtful, 
not only of the results of the plan of reconstruction which he 
adopted, but also of the motives which led him to adopt it. 

Congress would not meet for some months. Meanwhile there 
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was ample time for an ambitious and wilful President to do 
irreparable mischief, and to create, by the skilful exercise of 
patronage, a party bound to support whatever measures he 
might recommend, with little consideration for the true inter- 
ests of the state. 

‘That this condition of feeling was widely spread, and that the 
ignorance of Mr. Johnson’s real principles and intentions was 
quite sufficient to serve as a ground for distrust, was made 
evident by the course of the leaders of the remains of what 
was once the Democratic party. Seeing that there was a 
chance, supposing Mr. Johnson could be induced to Tylerize, 
whether he were led to such a course by mere selfish consider- 
ations or by a genuine though mistaken notion of what was best 
for the country, — seeing, we say, that in such a case there was 
a chance for the party to regain power and office by becoming 
expressly the President’s party, they at once began to gather 
around him, and to flatter themselves with the anticipation of 
his weakness and their own conseqyent advantage. That par- 
ty, which had sunk so low during the war that it seemed im- 
possible to sink lower, found a still meaner depth of baseness. 
The point in Mr. Johnson’s policy, so far as it was disclosed, 
which excited the most apprehension in the minds of honest 
men, was that it afforded but imperfect protection and partial 
justice to the freedmen, whose rights and privileges the whole 
nation was in an especial manner bound to secure and main- 
tain. But it was this very point in which the remains of the 
Democratic party took chief satisfaction ; and during the au- 
tumn their conventions and their newspapers were never weary 
of repeating the feeble sophism, “This is a white man’s coun- 
try, and the American Constitution is a charter for white men 
alone.” Their new watchwords, resolutions, and nominations 
were in vain. But the public ignorance concerning Mr. John- 
son may be measured by their persistence in their clumsy arts 
from June to November. The game they were playing was too 
open, and it was too clumsily played. The people were not 
more disposed to trust to such professions, than they were to 
pronounce judgment on the President. 

Meanwhile, as the results of his earlier steps became appar- 
ent, Mr. Johnson somewhat altered his course; and this altera- 
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tion gave indication both of the soundness of his intentions 
and of the readiness with which he accepted and learned the 
lessons of events. The temper of the South displayed itself in 
one State after another, and it was not of a kind which could 
inspire confidence. The temper of the North showed itself 
in the elections. The display on both sides was instructive. 
The South had as yet not learned the key-word of its new po- 
sition, which is, that it is to be no longer the South, but is to 
be, and if necessary is to be made to be, an undistinguishable, 
compact, genuine portion of the United States. The South is 
hereafter to be simply a geographical term, not a political des- 
ignation. Upon this the North was resolved. It was not ready 
to let the war go for nothing. It was not to be cheated out of 
its victory. It was not to be deluded by specious promises, or 
by oaths taken to be violated. It had been ready to receive 
back the seceded States with generous and merciful confidence ; 
but the first indication of this willingness and of the liberality 
of its disposition was received by the South with such sullen- 
ness, and such manifestations of the prevalence of smothered 
hate and of the old spirit of rebellion, that the cordial temper 
of the Northern people rapidly cooled, and the elections from 
Maine to California showed that, although still magnanimous, 
they would not yet trust the fate of the Union to the hands of 
its recent enemies. 

These elections were of great service to Mr. Johnson, as in- 
dicating to him the true objects of the popular will, and the 
current of public opinion. With a man of different political 
convictions, they would have had less weight. Mr. Johnson had 
not only been bred in the school of democracy, but the nature 
of his understanding, and his original principles, led him to 
regard this manifestation of public opinion as of final authority 
in determining the course which he ought to pursue. This be- 
came obvious almost at once in the changed character of the 
edicts which he addressed from time to time to the officers of 
his appointment, his proconsuls, so to speak, in the Southern 
States. Desirous as he was to promote the speedy re-establish- 
ment of civil order, and the regular processes of civil govern- 
ment in those States, and having originally adopted a policy of 
the most liberal description to secure those ends, he found him- 
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self obliged, by the failure of the Southern people to accept the 
results of defeat as accomplished facts, and by the resolution of 
the North not to be content with anything less than the honest 
acceptance of these results, to continue the exercise of military 
power over the Southern States. In fact, no less than in 
theory, the war is not at an end, although purely military 
operations have ceased. The volunteer troops enlisted “ for 
the war” are not yet all discharged from service. The Presi- 
dent still possesses his supreme authority as Commander-in- 
Chief over the territory of the people lately in rebellion, and 
he has continued to govern them up to the present time, not by 
virtue of his civil magistracy, as President of the United States, 
but in his military capacity. 

It is a misfortune not to be lightly considered, that Connecti- 
cut and Wisconsin, by their recent votes denying the right of 
suffrage to their black denizens, should have shown that a large 
section of the Northern people is yet very imperfectly instruct- 
ed as to the true nature of the principles upon which our in- 
stitutions are founded, and is far from possessing those moral 
instincts and convictions which are required for the permanent 
existence and for the full vigor of those institutions. Plain as 
it has become that, to establish peace at the South, to secure 
the blessings of genuine freedom to the emancipated negroes, 
to destroy the evils of a caste system, and to prevent the con- 
tinued growth of a spurious aristocracy, the full rights and 
privileges of citizenship must be shared by the Southern blacks 
on equal terms with the whites, and that whatever restrictions 
be imposed upon the exercise of the franchise must apply alike 
to black and white, and must rest on no arbitrary distinction 
of race, color, or other superficial difference ; it can hardly be 
too deeply regretted that these Northern States thus disgraced 
themselves by voting for the perpetuation of an injustice within 
their borders that springs from the most irrational of preju- 
dices, and that their course in this respect has rendered the 
attainment of the necessary preliminaries of peace and recon- 
struction more difficult and remote. And it is the more to be 
regretted, because, by this action, Mr. Johnson found himself 
confirmed in the most doubtful point of his policy, and in the 
unwillingness to take upon himself the responsibility of an act 
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of justice which became the more difficult the longer it was 
delayed. 

Public confidence in the integrity of the President, and in his 
willingness to conform to the plainly expressed will of the 
people, had been gradually increasing during the autumn ; but 
it was still felt that the data for forming a satisfactory and 
confident opinion of his intentions and his character as Chief 
Magistrate were very imperfect. His Message to Congress, 
being the first opportunity afforded him of a free expression of 
his opinions, was consequently awaited, as we have already 
said, with eager and solicitous expectation. 

The Message clears away many doubts and anxieties. Its 
most remarkable characteristic is its moderation, its entire free- 
dom from passion, from dogmatism, and from autocratic tem- 
per. From beginning to end it is the Message of a true demo- 
crat, of a President who esteems himself as the servant, not the 
ruler, of the people. Possessed of power, which, if skilfully 
used, is almost unlimited, holding the vast executive authority 
of the government in his hands, able if he chose to exert this 
authority for the promotion of personal views or party aims, 
Mr. Johnson exhibits no trace of despotic disposition, of self- 
will, or of fondness for personal power. The Message bears the 
imprint of sincerity ; and no one after reading it will question 
the truth of his assertion, that it has been his “ steadfast object 
to escape from the sway of momentary passions, and to derive 
a healing policy from the fundamental and unchanging princi- 
ples of the Constitution.” Not less striking as an expression of 
his simplicity, and his keen sense of the dangerous temptations 
of his office, is the following sentence, when, in speaking of the 
continuance of military government at the South, he says: 
“ The powers of patronage and rule which would have been 
exercised, under the President, over a vast and populous and 
naturally wealthy region, are greater than, unless under ex- 
treme necessity, I should be willing to intrust to any one man ; 
they are such as, for myseif, I could never, unless on occasions 
of great emergency, consent to exercise. The wilful use of 
such powers, if continued through a period of years, would 
have endangered the purity of the general administration and 
the liberties of the States which remained loyal.” 
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It would be impossible to estimate aright the political bearing 
of the Message, without first taking into account these personal 
characteristics of its author. In revolutionary times the char- 
acter of individual actors is one of the most essential elements 
in public affairs. And there is no single aspect of the affairs 
of the last four years more extraordinary or more encour- 
aging, than that afforded by a consideration of the personal 
character of the men who have been most conspicuous in ac- 
tion. The average quality of character is the last and the best 
test of the influence of political systems and social relations. 

The main importance of the Message as a political document, 
and its highest praise, is that it sets forth no special scheme of 
reconstruction, and contains no formal recommendations of any 
particular measures. The President contents himself with the 
statement of those principles which have guided his conduct, 
with an explanation of his views of the mutual relations of the 
Constitution and the States, with a description of the various 
steps adopted by him since his accession to office to restore 


.the rightful relations between the general government and the 


States lately in rebellion. He does not treat the questions in 
debate as finally closed by his action, or assert that he is fixed 
in the resolution to follow his own judgment in the determina- 
tion of them. On the contrary, he brings them before Congress 
in their existing conditions, and throws upon Congress, where 
it rightly belongs, the responsibility of approving or amending 
or rejecting what has been already done toward reconstruction, 
and of determining what further steps are to be taken. 

This, then, is the policy of the President ;— to have no unal- 
terable policy, to exercise no arbitrary will; in circumstances 
of unprecedented difficulty, to adopt a tentative and experi- 
mental course ; and to refer his executive acts for approval or 
disapproval to the legislative representatives of the people. In 
adopting this policy, Mr. Johnson shows himself not only a dis- 
ciple of Mr. Lincoln, but proves that he himself possesses the 
instinct of statesmanship. It has already been brought as a 
reproach against the Message that it is non-committal; but 
to us this seems its highest praise; for, while Mr. Johnson 
has no hesitation in showing his sympathies, his ruling political 
principles, his general ideas and methods of government, he 
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practises a wise reserve as to the means by which the ends he 
desires may be accomplished, and shows himself as free from 
the spirit of the doctrinaire as of’the autocrat. Had he cho- 
sen, on the one hand, after the manner of such a President 
as Jackson, to require certain specific measures to be carried 
out; and had he endeavored to compel Congress simply to 
register his edicts and decrees, he might, with the almost un- 
limited power of influence and corruption now possessed by 
the Executive, have wrought incalculable and irreparable in- 
jury to the country. Or had he, on the other hand, after the 
manner of Mr. Buchanan, allowed himself to be made the 
mere tool of designing politicians, and confused the truth with 
misstatement and sophism, the danger, though of another kind, 
would hardly have been less than in the former case. 

There are, indeed, passages in his Message which we could 
wish different from what they are,— passages which show an 
imperfect comprehension of the true relations of things and of 
the required limits of action. For instance, when, after speak- 
ing of the reasons which prevented him from extending, by ex- 
ecutive decree, the right of suffrage to the emancipated negroes 
of the South, he adds : — 

“ Moreover, a concession of the elective franchise to the freedmen, 
by act of the President of the United States, must have been extended 
to all colored men, wherever found; and so must have established a 
change of suffrage in the Northern, Middle, and Western States, not 
less than in the Southern and Southwestern,” — 


we are quite unable to see by what process of reasoning he 
arrives at this conclusion ; and we regret that he should pre- 
sent such a fallacy as an argument of weight. When the 
Northern, Middle, and Western States have been in rebellion 
against the Union,— when their relations to the general gov- 
ernment have been so interrupted as to require an extra-con- 
stitutional exercise of executive power to restore them, —the 
President may be justified in regulating the terms of suffrage 
for their inhabitants, as one of the needed preliminaries of 
reunion. 

So, too, we are inclined to think that Mr. Johnson ascribes 
too much value to the mere acceptance by the Southern States 
of the amendment to the Constitution for the abolition of 
slavery. 
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“ This,” he says, “is the measure which will efface the sad memory 
of the past; this is the measure which will most certainly call popula- 
tion and capital and security to those parts of the Union that need them 
most. Indeed, it is not too much to ask of the States which are now 
resuming their places in the family of the Union, to give this pledge of 
perpetual loyalty and peace. Until it is done, the past, however much 
we may desire it, will not be forgotten. The adoption of the amendment 
reunites beyond all power of disruption. It heals the wound that is 
still imperfectly closed ; it removes slavery, the element which has so 
long perplexed and divided the country ; it makes of us once more a 
united people, renewed and strengthened, bound more than ever to 
mutual affection and support.” 


Now, we cannot regard the mere adoption of the amendment 
by South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, or any other of the 
former Slave States, or by all of them, as in itself a pledge of 
loyalty, or as likely to heal the wound that is still imperfectly 
closed. The abolition of slavery is an accomplished fact, 
which the South may or may not accept as final. Under the 
pressure brought upon them by existing conditions, the once 
Slave States will probably hardly hesitate to adopt the amend- 
ment in words. But the mere verbal adoption of it is very far 
from being that acquiescence in the change wrought by the 
abolition of slavery in the relations of the two races,—that ac- 
ceptance and adoption of the spirit of freedom in the place of 
slavery, — which are the only true pledge of loyalty and peace, 
the only durable cement of union. We do not doubt that Mr. 
Johnson himself will acknowledge that the formal adoption of 
the amendment, however important, as affixing a constitutional 
sanction to the act of emancipation, is by no means all that is 
requisite, — that it must be followed by works meet for repent- 
ance before it can be accepted as a sufficient test of the fitness 
of the South for self-government and reunion with the Free 
States; and we therefore regret that he has given this expres- 
sion to a view of the subject at once so imperfect and mis- 
leading. 

The President, while denying his power to secure the exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage for the blacks, indicates his desire 
that the freedmen should enjoy this right, and his belief that 
they will sooner or later obtain ‘a participation in the elective 
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franchise,” through the action of the Southern States them- 
selves. We, too, share in this belief, provided a proper pressure 
be brought upon the South, and proper means be taken by 
Congress to convince the Southern people of the actual nature 
of their present position. 

In his general remarks on the position and rights of the 
freedmen, remarks which seem, as is indeed the case with a 
considerable portion of the Message, to be addressed to the 
Southern people rather than to Congress, Mr. Johnson declares 
that “ good faith requires the security of the freedmen in their 
liberty and property, their right to labor, and their right to 
claim the just return of their labor.” If these words be taken 
in their full sense, if liberty for the blacks is understood as 
meaning the same as liberty for the whites, if the black race are 
admitted to the enjoyment of equal social and political privi- 
leges, and are under the shelter of impartial justice, nothing 
more is required; and it now rests with Congress to see to it 
that our principles of government are applied without reserve 
to the establishment of the blacks in all the rights and privi- 
leges of American citizenship. 

The work which devolves upon Congress — work which it is 
a great satisfaction to believe will not be embarrassed or impeded 
by executive interference — is second in importance to no task 
that ever was committed to a free legislative body. It is little to 
say that, since our government was established, no such oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the highest functions of statesmanship 
has been afforded to any Congress. The present Congress has 
to exercise, not merely legislative, but constituent functions. It 
is called upon, not merely to enact the laws for those by whom 
its members have been chosen, but to determine the constitu- 
tional and legal relations of the Southern States to the Union, 
and to exact such conditions from them as shall make the re- 
establishment of the Union something more than a form of 
words. It must take the requisite means, of whatever nature 
they may be, to secure liberty, order, and education at the 
South for all classes of men. It is plain that a great part of 
the Southern people have not yet learned that the result of the 
war, in which they have been beaten, was not merely to do 
away with slavery, but also with its consequences, — was to es- 
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tablish liberty of thought, speech, and the press in the Southern 
States, to secure the rights of man, black or white, to maintain 
justice ; and that, to accomplish this result, the whole social 
order of the South must be regenerated. Old ideas must give 
way to new, and the South must be Americanized. 

Happily, Congress has already shown that it is aware of the 
grandeur and of the difficulty of the task before it. The pas- 
sage of a resolution for the appointment of a Joint Committee 
to inquire into the condition of the States which formed the so- 
called Confederate States of America, and report whether they 
or any of them are entitled to be represented in either House 
of Congress, is a measure of the highest sagacity and practical 
wisdom. It indicates that Congress will be satisfied with no 
formal professions of Unionism, no hasty oaths, on the part of 
those lately in rebellion, — professions and oaths to which they 
are bribed by every consideration of interest, and of the sincer- 
ity of which they have as yet given few indications. Indeed, 
it is not by any specific declarations or acts that the South can 
qualify itself for readmission to full standing in the Union; and 
we trust that Congress will not be content with demanding ac- 
quiescence in, or the adoption of, certain measures as the sole 
prerequisites of reconstruction. Until the South manifests a 
different spirit from that which has displayed itself in its recent 
conventions and elections, in the maletreatment of the ne- 
groes, in the new Black Codes, in the burning of school-houses 
occupied for the instruction of the blacks, in the frequent 
threats of violence to Northern men as soon as the troops are 
withdrawn, — until it manifests the spirit of liberty, honesty, 
and good-will, — any oaths, professions, or votes will, if trusted 
to as evidence of fitness to re-enter the Union, prove mere delu- 
sions and deceits. We are as anxious as President Johnson can 
be that military authority should give way to civil authority, 
that the South should return with full rights of self-government, 
with her State governments in complete and normal action, in 
order that the dangers, the cost, and the difficulties of a con- 
tinued military government may come to an end. But the 
North does not believe that the rebellious States are as yet fit 
to be companions of the loyal States in governing the Union, or 
that they are yet ready for just and prosperous self-government. 
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The North will bear all costs, meet all difficulties, rather than 
have the Union remain as it was, — rather than have the South 
continue in its present barbarism and social degradation. 

Our legislators can well afford to wait and deliberate. The 
hours on the clock of fate are slow. The state of feeling gener- 
ated by slavery, and exasperated by the sting of defeat, will not 
soon die away, cannot even be speedily ameliorated. The dan- 
ger is in expecting too rapid change and settlement. Let not 
Congress yield to the natural eagerness of the whole country 
for quiet and restoration of settled order. It was the attempt 
to keep bad things from being disturbed, to preserve quiet 
when there was no quiet, that brought on the war. Let it not 
be cajoled by any false cry of magnanimity to an enemy. The 
true magnanimity of the occasion is to insist on what is requi- 
site for future peace, for permanent union, — for the happiness 
of the South no less than of the North, — for the establishment 
of liberty and justice throughout the land. 





Art. XI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Gulistan, or Rose Garden. By Muste-Huppren SHerk 
Saapi, of Shiraz. Translated from the Original by Francis 
Giapwin. With an Essay on Saadi’s Life and Genius, by James 
Ross, and a Preface, by R. W. Emerson. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1865. 16mo. pp. 379. 


Mr. Emerson has said so well, in his Preface to this volume, almost 
all that need be said of Saadi, that he has left little for the critic to say 
concerning the character and merits of the Persian poet. It needs no 
great acquaintance with the East to enable one to enter into the Rose 
Garden. If one has read in childhood the Arabian Nights, —if one likes 
to read them now, — he will find the tone and manner of the Gulistan 
neither unfamiliar nor unpleasant. Saadi will afford to him a comment 
on the Arabian Nights; and they, in their turn, will give freshness and 
vivacity to the apologues of Saadi. “It is the privilege of genius,” 
says Mr. Emerson, “to play its game indifferently with few as with 
many pieces, as Nature draws all her opulence out of a few elements.” 
It is no less its privilege to be everywhere at home, welcome to all, 
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and of equal service to all. “Through his Persian dialect, Saadi speaks 
to all nations; and, like Homer, Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Mon- 
taigne, is perpetually modern.” Let the distance from East to West be 
as great as you please, yet the wisdom of the one is as the wisdom of the 
other. We cap the stories of Saadi with others we have heard before. 

“ A Vizier,” says Saadi, “ went to Zoolnoon of Egypt, and, asking his 
blessing, said, ‘I am day and night employed in the service of the 
king, hoping for some good from him, and dreading his wrath.’ Zool- 
noon wept, and said, ‘ If I had feared God as you have feared the king, 
I should have been reckoned in the number of the just.’” Wolsey but 
repeats these words. The speech which Shakespeare puts into his 
mouth was reported by Cavendish: “‘ Well, well, Master Kingston,’ 
quoth he; ‘if I had served God as diligently as I have done the king, 
he would not have given me over in my gray hairs.’” 

The same Zoolnoon said to the Caliph, “One to whom you have 
given power is an oppressor, and commits daily wrongs and violences.” 
The Caliph replied, “ There will come a day when I will severely pun- 
ish him.” “ Yes,” returned the other, “ you will wait until he has taken 
all the goods of the subjects; then you will bestir yourself, and snatch 
them from him, and will fill your treasury. But what good will that do 
to your poor and miserable people?” “The king was ashamed, and 
ordered the instant punishment of the offender.” This is but the East- 
ern version of the legend concerning Trajan, which was sculptured on 
the capital of the Pillar of Justice in the arcade of the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice, and was seen by Dante in the visibile parlare on the marble 
wall of Purgatory. 

Such resemblances es these are numerous. But there remains much 
that is the sole possession of Saadi, — much that is both original and ex- 
cellent, not merely in expression, in fancy, and in taste, but also in ob- 
servation and reflection. The style of the Eastern and of the Western 
poet is not to be compared ; the literary taste of Persia is as different 
from that of Europe as the date-palm is from the apple-tree ; but it is 
curious, and helps us to understand the Crusades, and the longing of 
Europe for the East during the Middle Ages, to remember that Saadi 
was a man fifty years old at the time when St. Louis adventured to 
Egypt and the Holy Land; and that he was just past seventy when 
Dante was born. He tells us himself that he was, in his youth, made 
prisoner by the Franks, and was forced to labor in the ditches at Trip- 
oli. Did any of his captors listen to the stories told by the prisoner, 
and carry from his lips to Europe some of the wisdom of the East ? 
If Saadi’s experience of the Franks was thus hard, it was more than 
made up for by the honor and regard in which he was held by his 
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own countrymen. His name was famous wherever the language of 
Persia was spoken ; and from that day to this he has remained one of 
the most popular of authors. 

The contrast between the civilization with which he came in contact 
at Tripoli, and that of his own people, is curiously illustrated in his 
books. They take the reader into a world of ideas, habits, morals, 
strangely different from those of Europe. It is hard to recognize their 
author as a contemporary of St. Francis and St. Dominic. Saadi’s 
world has all the sunshine of the East, while Europe was in its dark 
ages. The main difference is, no doubt, in the character of the religious 
spirit of the East and of the West. Mohammedanism reconciled the 
faithful with life. The Christianity of those days made the true believer 
disquieted, and filled him with gloomy solicitudes. The East, as com- 
pared with the West, was courteous, refined, well-mannered, affable. The 
manners of the knights and nobles of the Crusades, as we learn them 
from Joinville and the other Chroniclers, were rude and brutal beside 
the elegance and grace of the good manners that Saadi inculcates and 
depicts. The politics of the East were troubled, violent, and shifting ; 
but society was unshaken by the fate of kingdoms. Immobility of the 
social order, fixedness of the social code, is the secret of the advance 
and of the stagnation of Oriental civilization. Europe must have 
seemed a region of barbarians to Saadi, and to those who took delight in 
his couplets or his stories. His Rose Garden is a compendium of good 
manners and of practical wisdom, with here and there a fine moral les- 
son, and here and there a revelation of poetic, and even mystic piety. 
“ By a man’s manners you may know his wisdom,” says Saadi; and he 
tells the saying of Lokman, who, when asked where he learned his 
good manners, replied, “From the unmannerly.” Saadi himself was 
well instructed by his father. He tells us that, in his youth, when 
he was much given to the formal practice of religion, he sat up one 
night in presence of his father, never once closing his eyes, and hold- 
ing the precious Koran open on his lap, while the company around 
them were fast asleep. “I said to my father, ‘Not one of these will 
raise his head to perform his genuflections; but they all are so fast 
asleep that you might fancy them dead.’ He replied, ‘O emanation 
of thy father! it were better that thou also hadst slept, than that thou 
shouldst be thus censorious of the failings of mankind.’ ” 

The benefit of good society is beautifully depicted in the following 
well-known apologue. “One day, as I was in the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of scented clay. I took it, and said to it, 
‘Art thou musk or ambergris, for I am charmed with thy perfume?’ 
It answered, ‘I was a worthless piece of clay; but I was some time in 
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the company of the rose, till the sweet quality of my companion was 
communicated to me.’” Is this the original of 


“ Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j’ai vécu pres d’elle ” ? 


The prevailing tone of good manners, rising sometimes to high breed- 
ing, makes Saadi more modern than his European contemporaries. His 
genius is helped by it to familiarity with us, as well as by the cheerful- 
ness, ease, pleasantry, and good sense of his temper and discourse. 
He has seen life under so many aspects, that he has an abundant store 
of illustrations and observations with which to point his moral and en- 
liven his reflections. He knows all ranks, from the king to the beg- 
gar, and he has learned wisdom from them all. His style is simple and 
clear. If he has not the flights of Hafiz, nor the splendor of his dic- 
tion, neither has he his extravagances nor his conceits. His reputation 
in Persia, as Sir John Malcolm tells us, “is rather as a wise man and a 
moralist, than a poet.” It is no wonder that he is constantly cited, and 
that his sayings are current in all mouths. “* Have you no laws, ” 
asked Sir John Malcolm one day of a learned Persian, ‘ but the Koran, 
and the traditions upon that volume?’ ‘ We have,’ said he, gravely, 
‘the maxims of Saadi’; ” — and, adds Sir John, “ were I to judge from 
my own observations, I should say that these stories and maxims, which 
are known to all, from the king to the peasant, have fully as great an 
effect in restraining the arbitrary and unjust exercise of power as the 
laws of the Prophet.” 

“The good behavior of rulers,” as Mr. Emerson has remarked, “is a 
point to which Saadi constantly returns.” “The monarch,” he says, 
“is for the protection of the subject, and not the subjects for the ser- 
vice of the king.” “The sheep are not for the shepherd, but the shep- 
herd for the sheep.” The Jnstans Tyrannus is made afraid: “The 
tyrant fancied that he did me an injury; but round his neck it clung, 
and passed over me.” 

Saadi’s life, says Sir William Jones, “was almost wholly spent in 
travel ; but no man who enjoyed the greatest leisure ever left behind 
him more valuable fruits of his genius and industry.” It is a pity that 
we English readers have so little acquaintance with his works; and 
that even this translation of the Gulistan, which is now republished in 
America, bas little merit in the English style, or as a version of the 
original. We have never seen Professor Eastwick’s translation ; but 
though it may, on the whole, not be superior to that of Gladwin, yet 
we cannot but think a better book might have been made by a judi- 
cious selection from the three English translations, than by a literal 
reprint of either one of them. We are sure that Mr. Ross has rendered 
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some parts of the book with far more spirit and probable accuracy than 
Gladwin. Take, for example, the following lines, as translated by the 
latter: “ The virtuous man under adversity preserves a cheerful coun- 
tenance ; but the wicked man in prosperity holds down his head.” 
With how much more force are they rendered by Ross: “The bad for- 
tune of the good turns their faces up to heaven, and the good fortune 
of the bad bows their heads down to the earth.” Or, again, Mr. Glad- 
win translates: “ Telling a lie is like inflicting a wound, which, when 
healed, leaves a scar.” Mr. Ross renders, with much more vigor: “ To 
tell a falsehood is like the cut of a sabre; for though the wound may 
heal, the scar of it will remain.” Mr. Gladwin tamely says: “It is 
better to suffer sorrow before than after the enjoyment of happiness.” 
But Saadi said, if we may trust Mr. Ross: “ The sorrow which is the 
harbinger of joy is preferable to the joy which is followed by sorrow.” 
And once more, Mr. Gladwin says: “If the wicked man should escape 
to heaven from the hand of calamity, he would continue in calamity 
from the sense of his own evil disposition ” ;——- which Mr. Ross translates 
incomparably better: “ Let a wicked man ascend up into heaven that 
he may escape from the grasp of calamity, even thither would the 
hand of his own evil heart follow him with misfortune.” 

But with all its drawbacks, we accept gratefully this volume. A 
book of greater worth, or that deserves better audience, has not been 
published this year. 





2.— The Secret of Hegel, being the Hegelian System in Origin, Prinei- 
ple, Form, and Matter. By James Hurcuinson Stiriine. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1865. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HEGEL is reported to have said, on his death-bed, that “he left be- 
hind him but one man who understood him: and he didn’t.” Whether 
this was only a grim, expiring effort of the philosopher to formulate 
once more “the identity of contradictories,” or whether it expressed 
his definitive judgment of men and Hegelians, Mr. Stirling at all 
events is persuaded of its literal conformity to fact, and sets himself 
with great alacrity to torment Hegel’s famous formulas afresh, with a 
view to making them give up the ghost they are supposed to be’ haunted 
by. After studiously pondering Mr. Stirling’s labor, we feel free to 
express the conviction, that, if anything remains of Hegel after the 
mastication, deglutition, digestion, assimilation, and reproduction he has 
here undergone, he is a hopelessly tough subject. Hegel is to be wor- 
thily encountered hereafter only in the pages of Mr. Stirling. The 
love of adventure must be preposterously strong in a man, if he prefer 
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the pathless wilderness of Hegel to the travelled, though still very rough, 
eountry of his accomplished disciple. 

No one interested in philosophy can afford to overlook Mr. Stirling’s 
book. We think the author puts an excessive estimate upon the origi- 
nality of the work, considered as a disclosure of the hidden wisdom of 
Hegel, for Hegel’s French critics have seen in effect all that he sees 
there ; but no one else has given so loving a study to Hegel, no one has 
brought so believing a mind to the exposition of his subtile dialectic, 
and no one, above all, has been able before Mr. Stirling to interpret it 
with a sagacity, insight, and conscientiousness vastly exceeding to all 
appearance Hegel’s own. It is a service done to Hegel by a superior, 
and not an inferior mind, by one who has labored down to him rather 
than up; and hence it is infinitely more suggestive than the same 
amount of honest labor even, at the hands of a servile follower. In- 
deed, complete as the service done to Hegel coram populo is, the book 
does a much greater incidental though negative service to those great 
instincts of belief in the human mind which Hegel passed his life in 
assiduously though vainly undermining. The work, moreover, is replete 
with literary interest, whatever we may think of its philosophic sub- 
stance. The author is a man of classical accomplishments, of the stur- 
diest and at the same time keenest intellectual faculty, of imagination 
enough to stock an aviary of popular poets. Wilful, prejudiced, disdain- 
ful io the last degree of literary convention; audacious to the verge 
of riot in his own literary grimaces and contortions; toiling, moiling, 
straining, sweating, bursting, sputtering, everything but stuttering, un- 
der the grievous load he has given himself to carry, vowed body and 
soul to the vindication of his client; contemptuous, scornful, vitupera- 
tive of whatsoever is not Hegel; breathing deadly slaughter to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Mr. Mansel, Mr. Mill, and all that calls itself philos- 
ophy; laughing jolliest laughter at Mr. Darwin, Mr. Buckle, Mr. 
Colenso, Mr. Spencer, and whatsoever calls itself enlightenment, — his 
book can hardly fail, whatever its philosophic merits or demerits, to be 
full of incidental entertainment and fascination. Now and then the 
style of Mr. Stirling betrays a very decided souffle of Carlyle, and this 
somewhat abates its prestige; for in all the finer and more earnest qual- 
ities of mind, Carlyle is a mere rampant hoyden beside him. 

The literary feat which Hegel sets himself to perform is to account 
for existence on strictly scientific principles, that is, on principles sup- 
plied by existence itself. His purpose is to deprive truth of all basis in 
fact ; to run creation out of physics into logic; to turn it from a physi- 
cal to a metaphysical reality ; to convert it, in short, from a thing done 
to a thing thought by God. Existence expresses to Hegel, not creation, 
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but ¢ransition ; transition of the One into the Many, and then a con- 
joint transition of both into something which is neither unity nor plu- 
rality, and therefore intensely unintelligible to the human faculties. It 
is as if you should say first ice, then water, then vapor, and pretend 
meanwhile that even in passing into vapor the solid still preserved its 
solidity, the fluid its fluidity. But why not let existence alone? Why 
torment it at this rate in order to make it explain itself? Because it 
involves on its face a contradiction which the intellect is piqued to rec- 
oncile on its own terms, and without having recourse to the cheap expe- 
dient of an actual Divine creation. Existence is both universal and 
particular ; it is one, and yet it is many; it has a rational identity and 
a sensible variety or difference ; and the unity of the mind incessantly 
urges us to do away with this patent contradiction by the disclosure of 
a latent harmony. Down to Hegel’s time, Philosophy had done little 
more than certify the contradiction; though Kant, as Mr. Stirling la- 
bors to show, had unwittingly prepared a way for the gradual perfect 
adjustment of it which it was destined to undergo at the successive 
hands of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, by his doctrine of the primacy 
of the subjective element in existence to the objective element. To Hegel 
himself, however, the chief merit of the great philosophic atonement 
accrues; and he owes his distinction to a most audacious dialectic whose 
purpose is to affirm the identity of contradictories ; or, what is the same 
thing, to suppress the individual or objective and absolute element in 
existence, by running it into the universal, which is its subjective or 
phenomenal element ; so making peace. In other words, Hegel claims 
to have forever perfected science, by converting the subjective logic of 
the schools into an objective logic, or identifying being and thought. 
Thought alone is being; all objective existence is only subjective 
thought becoming conscious of itself; so that Plato and Hume, Soc- 
rates and Kant, when they speculate upon existence as upon a some- 
thing alien to thought, are themselves fatally involved in its law, are 
themselves an integral though unsuspected part of its substance, and 
immersed beyond all chance of extrication in its chaotic flux. For the 
universe is not God’s objective work; it is his subjective thought; so 
that we who think the universe as a veritable objective projection of 
the Divine power, and feel our own personal identity secure upon that 
basis, are egregiously deceived, and must be content to find ourselves 
subjectively absorbed by the Divine subjectivity. There are not two 
substances, as men have supposed, mind and matter. There is but one 
substance, mind; but this, by the bare fact of its identity, implies (ac- 
cording to Hegel) diversity; by the fact of its simplicity, implies plu- 
rality ; by the fact of its one-ness, implies other-ness ; so that Nature is 
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but the phenomenon or alternate of Logic; man, the phenomenon or 
other of God; nothing, the phenomenon or other of being. 

But this, you say, is Pantheism. Undoubtedly. If being and 
thought, if existence and life, are identical, then we all, instead of being 
the absolutely distinct personalities we seem to be, are only part and 
parcel of God’s thought and life, and must submit unrepiningly to our 
inscrutable fate, whatever it may be. But then Mr. Stirling tells you 
not to mind the charge of pantheism, for all systems of thought, Chris- 
tianity and materialism included, end in pantheism; and it ought to be 
a consolation to you that, if Hegel is a pantheist, he is at least no mate- 
rialist: as if the most abject materialism, as if to wallow with the pigs, 
and still preserve one’s identity, were not infinitely preferable to being 
absorbed by another personality, even were that personality God. 
“ To tell what is,” says Mr. Stirling, “truly to tell what is, — this it is to 
Hegel to philosophize ; and Hegel never seeks to transcend what ts. 
That which is, is the Absolute; and it will be enough if we should be 
able to unwind that which is, out before our eyes, into its whole system 
of necessary movements, with a necessary first and a necessary last that 
necessarily connect and cohere together. Thus Hegel: Thought is the 
real contents of the universe; in Nature it is but as other, and in a sys- 
tem but as other; in Spirit it returns from Nature its other, into its own 
self, is by its own self, and is its own energy. The absolute Spirit, then, 
God, is the first and the last, and the universe is but his difference and 
system of differences, in which individual subjectivities have but their part 
and place. Subjectivity, however, is the principle of central energy 
and life; it is the Absolute Form. The thought of subjectivity again, 
that is, the thought it thinks, just amounts to the whole system of objec- 
tive notions which are the absolute contents” of the universe. (Vol. I. 
p- 165.) 

Nothing can be plainer. Thought is the absolute substance, and sub- 
jectivity the absolute form of thought: what we all of us subjectively 
think, therefore, is all that objectively is, is the sum of absolute being. 
“ Thus,” says Mr. Stirling, “is man, as participant in the absolute 
form and the absolute matter, raised to that likeness with God of which 
the Bible speaks; but God himself is not detracted from nor rendered 
superfluous.” This is very naive on Mr. Stirling’s part. It is true 
that God is not detracted from in words, but in effect he is reduced to 
imbecility. If God is not love, but only thought,— if he cannot act, 
but only think, — why then he is not half so powerful as any creature 
he has made, nor half so dignified ; for no style of character among men 
is so justly despised as a man who spends his days in musing about 
action and yet never acting. Besides, thought is a purely subjective 
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affection, and has no objective reality. Behind thought, in other words, 
there must always be a somebody who thinks; so that if God be 
thought, there must be somebody behind God of whose subjectivity God 
is an outgrowth, of whom God is the thought. Thus there can be no 
way so effectual to derogate from the Divine personality, as to repre- 
sent him uncreative or producing nothing; as in fact to represent him 
as himself produced by an illusion of our thought. If God is all that is, 
to the consumption even of our individuality, — if he is — in so far as he 
is not the individual horse or cow or tree I encounter in my walk — 
only an empty and helpless abstraction, floundering forever in what is 
not himself in order to be himself, in order to eke out a bare logical 
subsistence, — then he instantly ceases to be the legitimate object of wor- 
ship we have hitherto deemed him to be, ceases in fact to be worthy of 
remembrance. ‘To the common mind of the race, which is the source 
of all private illumination, God means, and will always mean, the actual 
Creator, Redeemer, and Preserver of all that is ; and he is no more to 
be identified with all, or anything, that is, therefore, than the parent is 
to be identified with his child, the painter with his picture, the tree with 
its fruit. To the unsophisticated understanding God means the infinite 
power and wisdom which every moment give being to all that is, but 
give it being only by endowing it with its own inextinguishable iden- 
tity, or total subjective contrariety to himself. And to represent a 
power thus munificently exercised, taking back with one hand what is 
communicated by the other, is certainly to rob it of all flavor of Divin- 
ity, of all that makes it adorable, and reduce it to the dimensions of 
ordinary juggling. Would it not fatally detract from the character of 
a father to represent him as devouring the child he has begotten, or re- 
claiming the being he has apparently projected from himself, under the 
shameless pretext of eking out his own personal substance or achieving 
his own inchoate existence? This is exactly what Hegel does, — turn 
God into a huge logical ogre, who is inhibited from devouring his own 
offspring only by the fact of his having none to devour, — by the fact of 
his own incapacity to produce offspring, — what seems such being only 
himself in negative form. But let Mr. Stirling finish his paragraph :— 
“ Pantheism is true of Hegel’s system, just as it is true of all others, 
Christianity and materialism included ; and there is nothing in the system 
to disprove or discountenance a personal God; but on the contrary.” 
There seems no little effrontery in talking of Christianity as panthe- 
istic, when one holds, as Mr. Stirling does, to the divinity of Christ ; 
but when he goes on to say that nothing in Hegelianism disproves a 
personal God, his audacity becomes stupendous. By a “personal 
God” men can only mean a being in human proportions ; because they 
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have no knowledge but of the human form of personality, whose char- 
acteristic perfection it is to exhibit the unity of heart and head in action. 
Human personality is made up of three elements, in other words ; — two 
subjective, namely affection and thought; and one objective, namely, 
action. The two former attributes fall within the subject, or are ge- 
neric, because they universalize the subject, or express what he has in 
common with all subjective existence; the latter falls without the sub- 
ject, or is specific, because it individualizes the subject, or expresses 
what he is in distinction from every other subject. If man were mere- 
ly subjective, or possessed feeling and thought alone, he would present 
no characteristic difference to other existence. Were he purely objec- 
tive, or possessed only his faculty of action, he would have no com- 
munity with other existence, but would be his own substance as well as 
his own form, his own genus as well as his own species. To endow 
human personality, the object and subject must perfectly concur, or be 
married, in action. Affection is never its own end; never suffices to 
itself. It tends incessantly to merge itself in thought; craves inces- 
santly the fellowship of the understanding; and is then most blessed 
when the understanding of its own proper freedom most vigorously 
reacts towards it. Understanding, again, never rests in itself, but in- 
cessantly aspires to action; being then most in health and vigor when 
external circumstances most favor this aspiration, or allow affection and 
thought to reproduce themselves in action. 

Thus action is the glory of man. His subjective worth is nothing, save 
as it tends to objectify itself; his love and his wisdom are futile, save 
as they become outwardly productive. How shall we venture to attrib- 
ute a lower personality to God than this? How shall we ascribe any 
higher one to him? But does Hegelianism ascribe any such personality 
as this to God? Unquestionably not. According to Hegel, God is not 
only totally inactive or unproductive, which of itself is to fall short of 
human worth ; he is utterly passive to his own constitutional contents, 
which is to fall below the animal, vegetable, and even mineral person- 
ality. For God, according to the Hegelian dialectic, is negatived and 
so subjectively constituted by man; being vivified or self-pronounced 
by not-being, logic by existence, reason by sense, truth by fact; so that 
the creative movement is no longer from within to without, from above 
to below, from finer to grosser, but exactly the contrary: the obvious 
consequence being that the free or spiritual and infinite element in ex- 
istence is swamped in fate or matter, and God is only what man per- 
mits him to be. 

It: is palpable enough, on Hegel’s scheme, that all the problems which 
have hitherto puzzled human intelligence will soon become obsolete, 
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even if the intellect itself should not grow superfluous. For God is 
all that is, neither more nor less; and as all that is, is merely thought, 
and thought is purely subjective, so all we who think or possess sub- 
jectivity are in our measure God. “The thing thought and the fac- 
ulty thinking,” says Mr. Stirling, “or the known and the knowing, are 
one!” And afterwards, by way of illustration, he says: “ Conceive 
your thirty-two teeth negatively reflected into themselves as a case, and 
also negatively reflected into themselves as a bite (their own functional 
act), and through this rough-pictured image the true logical notion may 
shine!” But the bite of the teeth is not into themselves; it must be 
into something objective to themselves. So analogically God cannot 
be “thought” save in so far as he is either the attribute of a thinking 
subject, or else objective to that subject; and cannot be known save in 
so far as somebody utterly unidentical with himself exists to know him. 
“This notion,” says Mr. Stirling, “of a life which is thought, is the 
ground on which presumably, after Hegel, we must rest the notion of 
the immortality of the soul. We are moments in the great life; we are 
the great life ; we are thought and we are life; and Nature and Time 
do not master us who are spirits, but we them which are but forms and 
pass.” (Vol. I. p. 148.) Again (p. 149): “ Hegel ascribes to Christ the 
revelation that God is man and man God”; — which it is a very gratui- 
tous thing in Hegel to do; for the most that Christianity has ever been 
alleged to reveal on this point, by its most orthodox adherents, is, that 
God became a man in the person of Christ, and that a man made him- 
self God in that person. To talk of God being man and man God in 
any abstract sense, or as implying their subjective identity, as Hegel 
does, is not to honor, but flagrantly to dishonor Christianity. Mr. Stir- 
ling, however, continues: “ Since Christ, God is inward to man; he is 
our conscience. We no longer ask his will from oracles and signs, but 
from our own selves, that is, we are now a law unto ourselves; we 
are io ourselves in the place of God; we are to ourselves God ; God 
and man are identified. In this way then, too, as in every way, is 
Christ the Mediator, the Redeemer, the Saviour.” 

It would be disingenuous to let the reader suppose that Hegel, or 
rather Mr. Stirling, means to say that any special person constitutes 
God. He means that all men together constitute him ; that he is the 
universal self-consciousness of which we all are the particulars; that 
you and I and every one are particular or phenomenal forms of God, 
while he is our universal or substantial form. God is the solid of 
existence ; man the fluidity of that solidity: or God is the clot and co- 
agulum of the universe, while the universe is the solution of that co- 
agulation. Certainly this appears to simplify thought, as Mr. Stirling 
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represents ; but it is only by destroying it. For thought is relative ; it 
always involves the relation of an inward subject to an outward object. 
But in Hegel’s universe the object utterly merges and disappears in the 
subject. The formal or objective element in existence, or whatsoever 
gives individuality, confesses itself illusory ; and the substantial or sub- 
jective element, what gives identity, alone survives. Thus, accord- 
ing to this monstrous dialectic, Christ mediates between God and man, 
not by acquiescing in the subjective or phenomenal antagonism of his 
principals, and turning it into a basis for any amount of objective recon- 
ciliation or harmony; but simply by denying it, or resolving it into a 
transcendental subjective identity. To simplify thought at this insane 
rate is really to stultify it. Man has no existence out of consciousness, 
out of subjective conditions. His unconscious or objective being is ex- 
clusively in God, so that he exists or goes forth to his own conscious- 
ness, only as the inward subject of an outward object. Now according 
to Hegel we are objectively or unconsciously out of all true relations 
to God, while we are subjectively or consciously identical with him! 
So that our ideal to all eternity must be to revoke our spiritual individ 
uality as illusory, unreal, undivine, and cleave to our natural identity as 
the sole bond of our perfectness! This is pantheism with a vengeance. 
It is first cogitating God into man, and then man into God, and then 
both God and man into some inconceivable hybrid or neutrality which 
is the destruction of both. Accordingly, when we read Mr. Stirling’s 
excessive laudations of Hegel’s cogitative ability, we cannot help think- 
ing that it is pre-eminently an ability to make the most abject nonsense 
simulate the most specious sense. That he should have been able to 
impose himself so forcibly upon an understanding like Mr. Stirling’s, so 
much more veracious than his own, comes, we think, of the fact that 
Mr. Stirling himself is yet young enough to prize thought itself beyond 
the results of thought, to honor truth as an end rather than as a means 
to good, to value muscle for muscle’s sake, and not exclusively as a ve- 
hicle of motion. The peculiarity of Hegel’s thought is that it is thought, 
as nearly as possible, in vacuo, or with almost no matter to fill it out. 
It cannot, of course, utterly dispense with verbal symbols and still re- 
main thought; but it so assiduously purges its vocables of the obliga- 
tion they are under to represent above all the objective element in 
existence, that they turn out the leanest, most ghastly, and disreputable 
set of servitors that ever waited upon human speech. The system 
aspires to make thought or subjectivity absolute, by assigning to things 
a purely fallacious objectivity, or unscrupulously idealizing them ; but 
as words are here to attest the indomitable objectivity or absoluteness 
of things, so far as thought or subjectivity is concerned, a primary obli- 
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gation impends upon the system to eviscerate words of their material 
substance, and leave them pallid, squeaking, ineffectual ghosts. The 
system attempts, in short, to solve the problem of perpetual motion 
metaphysically, to construct a soul without a body, a circumference 
without a centre. It offers an immense bait, consequently, to every one 
who has time and inclination to speculate for the pure pleasure of spec- 
ulation, and who naturally finds it irksome to be held to a rigid ac- 
countability while doing so. 

“ Very obscure,” says Mr. Stirling, “ very obscure certainly in many 
respects, is the system of Hegel, and in none, perhaps, obscurer than in 
how we conceive God as a Subjective Spirit, and man as a Subjective 
Spirit, and God and man as in mutual relation.” (Vol. I. p. 244.) We 
beg Mr. Stirling’s pardon. Hegel’s system is obscure enough ; but it is 
not the least obscure on the point in question. Hegel turns the mutual 
relation of God and man into a mere anastomosis or inosculation, by 
which what either party may claim as superficial objective difference 
from the other becomes converted into profounder subjective identity ; 
so that each party logically negates both, and both together deny all ob- 
jective reality to either. Surely Mr. Stirling can feel no obscurity on 
this point. Intussusception is the expressive metaphor by which he 
more than once ventures to image the relation in question ; and intus- 
susception means the lapse of one part of an intestine into another, by 
which circulation becomes forcibly arrested, and life in the whole system 
promptly extinguished. The symbol is ludicrously instructive; our 
only wonder is, that a man of Mr. Stirling’s pith should continue to ad- 
mire a dialectic to which it is so every way apt, a dialectic which rep- 
resents thought as stifled in its own entrails, or as inflating itself to the 
dimensions of an apparent objectivity, only that it may the more hope- 
lessly collapse into its own imbecile subjectivity. 

The ordinary sane thought of mankind, unsophisticated by pedants, 
feels no embarrassment on this subject. To ordinary thought, or com- 
mon sense, two opposing subjects like infinite and finite, God and man, 
can know no mutual relation but by means of some common object 
They are and must be in themselves, or subjectively, out of all relation, 
— for what has infinite in common with finite, God with man ? — and can 
never come into reciprocal connection, therefore, save objectively, or in 
reference to some third or neutral term. Thus infinite and finite are 
reconciled not in themselves or subjectively, but objectively or in Na- 
ture, which is the realm neither of infinite by itself nor finite by itself, 
but of both alike blent in the unity of the indefinite. And so, also, God 
and Man are never reconciled in themselves or subjectively, since they 
must always be out of all subjective accord, from the very nature of the 
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one as absolute Creator, and of the other as abject creature: but only 
objectively or in History, which is the realm neither of God by himself, 
nor of man by himself, but of both together and equally, blent in the 
unity of a perfect society. To Hegel’s thought, on the other hand, the 
objective formal or strictly individual element in consciousness is 
dropped out as fallacious, and its subjective substantial or identical 
element alone retained as real; so that there can be no neutral terri- 
tory in which God and man can unite ; and their mutual relation conse- 
quently converts itself into mere profligate concession and confusion on 
both sides, into incontinent self-dereliction and abandonment on either 
side. Nature, according to Hegel, is not the outward or objective form 
of thought, but its inward or subjective contents; being implied in 
thought just as the mechanism of an engine is implied in the engine it- 
self. Suppose, for example, you think a horse or perceive it ; now the 
natural object thus thought or perceived as apparently external to the 
thought or perception, and creative of it, is really internal and constitu- 
tive of it, according to Hegel; it is the very thought itself in its purest 
subjectivity, or realizing itself as thought and no longer thing. All 
that is objective, formal, or differential in the perception, is mere illu- 
sory seeming or phantasm, is mere transfusion into the veins of thought 
of a certain coloring-matter by means of which thought becomes self- 
substantiate or conscious ; so that the horse is logically robbed, at one 
and the same coup, both of his reality and his actuality, both of objec- 
tive individuality and subjective identity. He has just as little formal 
or objective reality apart from the thought that creates him, as the dye 
of a cloth has apart from the tissue which absorbs it ; just as little sub- 
stantial or subjective actuality as the marble has, which has been pre- 
viously taken up to endow the subjectivity of the statue. 

We have never had a doubt of what Mr. Stirling labors so hard to 
show, and Hegel himself labored so hard to conceal,* namely, that all 
Hegel's inspiration came from Kant. But we by no means agree with 
Mr. Stirling in regarding that circumstance as an auspicious one for 
Hegel. On the contrary, it has always seemed to us the pregnant focus 
of disaster to his philosophic pretensions. But we have no space here 
fully to justify our conviction in this behalf, and must be content barely 
to hint the grounds of it as we hasten to conclude. 

Hegel's dialectic is built upon a palpable quibble ; and this quibble 
again upon a datum so grossly fallacious in point of science, that we 
have always wondered how any man of ordinary mental independence 





* If any of our readers care to see how poor an opinion Mr. Stirling entertains 
of Hegel’s morals, in spite of his admiration for his intellect, we refer him to Vol. L. 
pp. 272 - 276. 
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and perspicuity could fail, in studying Hegel, to correct the one and 
detect the other. First, a brief word as to the quibble. Being (seyn), 
says Hegel, is equivalent to nothing (nichts). Why? Because, if you 
conceive of being in itself, or undetermined to manifestation, you neces- 
sarily conceive nothing; so that being in itself, and apart from all con- 
crete existence, implies nothing, and hence in itself 7s nothing. How 
then? you reply to Hegel. Being, regarded as infinite, implies, if you 
please, the absence of finite manifestation, the absence of all existence 
or going-forth from itself; but it implies such absence where? Mani- 
festly, to our finite perception, and there only. We who are not infinite 
being, but mere finite existence, can of course know nothing of such 
being save as it becomes imaged to us in finite form; so that when we 
say, “ Being regarded infinitely or in itself is equivalent to nothing,” we 
can only mean to say, unless we are disposed to stultify ourselves, that 
it has that negative value to our intelligence ; since we are incapable 
of apprehending being in itself, and restricted to recognizing it only 
in finite manifestation. Thus the total philosophic scope of the obser- 
vation inures, not, as Hegel would have it, to either the positive or 
negative conception of what being in itself is or implies, but simply to 
the virtual affirmation of our own dense and necessary ignorance of all 
that goes to characterize being in itself. 

Now the obvious juggle of Hegel, when he affirms the identity of 
being and nothing, consists in his quietly suppressing this necessary ref- 
erence to our intelligence, — consists, in short, in his attempting to pass 
off upon our understanding a fact of relation for an absolute fact. But 
assuredly Hegel did not thus juggle with words consciously. He 
cheated himself more than he cheated his reader. What then was the 
fundamental defect of observation which led him to do both one and 
the other? : 

It consisted in his giving — after Kant — to the substantial or sub- 
jective element in existence the rightful primacy of its formal or objec- 
tive element; so that the known object no longer shaped the knowing 
subject, but vice versa, to the practical confounding of infinite and finite, 
and the turning of day into night in every accessible sphere of human 
intelligence. For if the subject implies or involves in itself the object, 
if the thing knowing involves in itself the thing known, then, as the con- 
tained must yield to the container, we know only what is ourselves, or 
knowing and known are identical ; so that there is no such actual thing 
either as knowing or known, either as subject or object, but only such a 
perpetual flux of either of these into the other as amounts to a perpet- 
ual negation of both, and turns the universe into a pure illusion ; not the 
illusion men have always deemed it to be in relation to some more real 
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existence, but an absolute illusion, — an illusion not merely to the reason, 
but to the very senses themselves. But the exactly opposite conception 
is the true one. The object implies the subject; existence implies 
being; form implies substance ; error implies truth ; difference implies 
identity ; and never the contrary. For if the contrary were true, then 
the object would fall into the subjection of its own subjectivity ; and as 
the subject exists only from the object, so the disappearance of the ob- 
ject into its own subjectivity would entail the disappearance also of the 
subject; and where there is no subject of thought, of course thought 
itself expires. Again, if being implied existence, and not vice versa, 
then things would exist, or go forth into manifestation, before they had 
any being; that is, they would actually appear to others before they 
really were in themselves; which would turn the earth into a very 
much droller place of abode than it is at present. So, too, if substance 
implied form, instead of explicating it, we should make the acquaintance 
of our bodily trunk and its members only by the mediation of its viscera, 
heart, lungs, and stomach; or we should be able to discriminate the 
watch from the steam-engine, not by its outer form, but only by its in- 
ward mechanism. Then, again, if truth imply error or involve it, truth - 
must always be impure; it may be outwardly specious or fair, but in- 
wardly it must be corrupt. And finally, if identity imply diversity, and 
not, as the case truly is, diversity identity, why, then the more I differ 
from myself, the greater grows my identity with myself. Upon this 
gross fullacy of observation, nevertheless, the total Kantian metaphysic 
is founded ; and what right, therefore, have we to wonder that the last 
word bequeathed to human hope by that metaphysic is, according to 
Hegel, motion without rest, perpetual becoming without ever attaining ; 
according to the more honest and clear-sighted Schopenhauer, gradual 
but perfect Annihilation. . 





8.— The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. By Joun Stuart 
Mitt. Boston: William V. Spencer. 1866. 12mo. pp. 182. 


Ir is now nearly a quarter of a century since, by the publication of 
the last volume of the Cours de Philosophie Positive, Auguste Comte 
completed his great task of organizing into a coherent system the doc- 
trines held and the methods of investigation pursued by scientific men. 
His work was not long in obtaining the recognition of advanced 
thinkers; and during the period which has elapsed since its completion, 
its leading views — noticed with more or less approval by Mr. Mill, 
Mr. Grote, and Sir G. C. Lewis, explained and defended by Mr. 
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Lewes and M. Littré, partially adopted by Mr. Buckle, adversely criti- 
cised by Mr. Spencer, and violently attacked by the entire a priori 
school of philosophers and theologians — have seriously occupied the 
attention of a large part of the thinking public. The term “ positivism ” 
has won for itself a place in the vocabulary of philosophy beside the 
older names “idealism” and “scepticism,” as indicating a distinct and 
important phase in the development of speculative thought. But its 
more recent introduction into philosophic language has not availed to 
protect it from those ambiguities of interpretation which envelop, as 
with a halo, the latter time-honored appellations. On the other hand, 
so far are most persons from having a distinct idea of what they mean 
when they speak of positivism, that it is not uncommon to hear classed 
as positivists men like Professors Tyndall and Huxley, the peculiar 
tendency of whose opinions has been but slightly if at all determined 
by the speculations of M. Comte. To call these men positivists is to 
necessitate such an extension of the term as to include all truly scien- 
tific investigators of phenomena, from the days of Galileo and Newton 
downwards. This vagueness results naturally from the circumstance 
that many of M. Comte’s most prominent doctrines did not originate 
with himself, but were held by him in common with many thinkers, 
both of the present and of past ages. Not only as a discoverer of new 
truths, but as an organizer of those already discovered, did he announce 
himself to the world. 

At the present time, when such a general interest is felt in the phi- 
losophy of M. Comte, and such a wide-spread curiosity is manifested to 
know in what that philosophy really consists, a work like the one now 
before us is most welcome. Mr. Mill is admirably qualified to furnish 
us with a clear and trustworthy exposition of the Positive Philosophy. 
His own researches have led him over the same paths which were 
traversed by M. Comte, and the results of his meditations on the proper 
methods to be pursued in scientific exploration were laid before the 
world nearly a generation ago, in his “System of Logic,”—a work 
which in our opinion is as important a contribution to human knowl- 
edge as the Philosophie Positive itself. And while, on the one hand, 
the number of opinions held in common by the two, to say nothing 
of Mr. Mill’s well-known candor, is a sufficient guaranty for the fair 
treatment of the subject, on the other hand, Mr. Mill’s eminence as an 
original thinker prevents him from ever abdicating the position of a 
critic for that of a disciple. 

In common with the majority of scientific thinkers, M. Comte asserts 
the universality and invariability of natural laws; and he coincides in 
the opinion, held by one great school of psychologists since Locke, that 
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all knowledge is derived from experience. But his emphatic and de- 
termined rejection of the methods of subjective psychology leaves him 
so destitute of the means for establishing this doctrine, that it can hardly 
be regarded as a coherent, though doubtless an indispensable, portion 
of his system. Allied to this theorem is that of the relativity of all 
knowledge, which also is not peculiar to the Positive Philosophy. It 
has been held with more or less consistency by a vast number of think- 
ers from Protagoras downward, including in the list of its adherents 
many whose antagonism on most other points has been unqualified, 
—men such as Aristotle and Bruno, Averroes and Bacon, Hume and 
Kant. In relation to this dogma, M. Comte is the natural successor 
of Brown. As Mr. Mill truly remarks, “the doctrine and spirit of 
Brown’s philosophy are entirely positivist, and no better introduction 
to positivism than the early part of his Lectures has yet been pro- 
duced.” While, curiously enough, Brown’s most redoubtable opponent, 
Sir William Hamilton, has also verbally adopted this positive theorem, 
although his simultaneous assertion of the principles of Natural Dual- 
ism sufficiently shows that he never really understood it. Hume was 
probably its first consistent supporter, though he often pushes scepti- 
cism to the point of denial, apparently maintaining the relativity not 
only of all knowledge, but of all existence likewise. Not so M. Comte, 
who ever implicitly recognizes the existence of noumena, while insist- 
ing upon their eternal banishment to the realm of the Unknowable. 
We should strive, therefore, not to ascertain the causes of phenomena, 
either primary or final, but only to formulate the laws of their co- 
existence and sequence. With the study of phenomena as causes, i. e. 
as invariable antecedents of other phenomena, M. Comte has never, as 
it has been foolishly asserted, found fault. His philosophy is entirely 
concerned with the investigation of these, in distinction from noumenal 
causes, the origin of phenomena, and the end for which they exist. Of 
this bridge of Time, which man and Nature alike are traversing, he 
forbids us to strain our vision in vain efforts to discern the beginning and 
the end, immersed as they both are in the utter darkness of eternity. 
But though M. Comte did not originate the doctrine of the relativity 
of all knowledge, and though while ignoring psychologic research he 
can in no wise prove it, he has yet, as Mr. Mill observes, made it in a 
great measure his own doctrine by his method of treating it. The first 
distinctive feature of his philosophy is the assertion, that, in its investi- 
gation of nature, the human mind has passed through three essentially 
different stages. These are, first, the Theological stage, in which all 
phenomena are viewed as resulting from the volitions of supernatural 
agents; second, the Metaphysical stage, in which phenomena are sup- 
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posed to be determined by the existence of inherent occult causes; and, 
third, the Positive stage, in which, the search for causes being aban- 
doned, the mind rests content with grouping phenomena according to 
their relations of coexistence and succession. The exposition of this 
law of intellectual development occupies a considerable portion of Mr. 
Mill’s volume, and is, we think, both lucid and profound. But we can- 
not go so far as Mr. Mill in accepting the theorem as a true and ade- 
quate statement of the course which the human mind has pursued. As 
such a statement, we believe it to be imperfect and superficial, though 
containing a sufficient amount of truth to have made its application to 
the study of history result in sundry minor generalizations of the high- 
est value. The “positive” method of contemplating phenomena is 
doubtless becoming exclusively prevalent with scientific explorers ; 
and for this reason, the name “ positivism,” after losing its more special 
connotations, is perhaps destined to become the designation of scientific 
thought in general. The naturalistic tendencies observable in Socrates 
and Aristotle, organized by Bacon and Descartes, and represented by 
subsequent discoverers, might thus without inaccuracy be considered 
“ positive.” 

The second distinctive feature of M. Comte’s philosophy is its ar- 
rangement of the sciences in such an order that those which deal with 
the most general and least complex relations are studied prior to those 
which treat of relations more special and involved. M. Comte distin- 
guishes between the abstract sciences, “ which have to do with the laws 
which govern the elementary facts of nature,” and the concrete sci- 
ences, which “ concern themselves only with the particular combinations 
of phenomena which are found in existence.” Thus Physics and Chem- 
istry are the abstract sciences corresponding to the concrete science 
Mineralogy, while Zodlogy and Botany deal with concrete examples of 
the abstract laws enunciated by Physiology. Leaving the concrete 
sciences out of consideration, M. Comte arranges the abstract sciences 
as follows: I. Mathematics; II. Astronomy; III. Physics (comprising 
the sciences of Weight, Heat, Sound, Light, and Electricity) ; IV. Chem- 
istry; V. Biology; and VI. Sociology. In the arrangement of the sub- 
divisions of each science, he attempts to apply the same principle of 
advancing from the general to the special; thus, in Mathematics, the 
laws of number are to be studied before those of magnitude, and these 
again before those of equilibrium. In the arrangement of the different 
branches of Physics, however, this principle evidently fails; it being 
impossible to assert that the phenomena of weight and pressure are 
less general than those of heat, or perhaps even those of light. The 
omission of a science of Psychology from the above scheme will be 
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deemed by most persons a grave defect. Nor can M. Comte be said 
to have at all mended the matter by offering us in its stead (we blush 
to tell it) the wretched substitute Phrenology. In spite of these de- 
fects, the advantages of studying the sciences in this order will be dis- 
puted by no one; it being manifest that each science furnishes almost 
indispensable aid to the study of its successors, while throwing compar- 
atively little light on the subjects treated by its predecessors. Each 
science too has methods of investigation peculiar to itself; and it is the 
elaborate statement of these methods that we consider the most perma- 
nently valuable of M. Comte’s contributions to philosophy. But we 
do not agree with the statement that this admirable arrangement of the 
sciences represents the true order of their historic development; and 
that, while each science has experienced successively the application 
of the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive methods, the order 
in which they have attained the positive stage conforms to the order in 
which they are here placed. We do not believe that any serial ar- 
rangement can represent either the true relations of the sciences to each 
other, or the comparative rapidity with which they have advanced to- 
ward perfection. The simplicity of the phenomena with which they 
deal is far from being the only condition which has determined their 
evolution. And we therefore differ from Mr. Mill in thinking that 
Mr. Spencer has entirely destroyed the pretensions of M. Comte’s classi- 
fication to be considered as founded in the nature of things, however 
valuable it may be as a help to study. 

It is on his contributions to our knowledge of the laws of social evo- 
lution that M. Comte chiefly prides himself. He claims the right to be 
called the founder and legislator of the science of society. We are not 
among the number of those who are disposed to grant him this lofty 
title. We do not even think that the science of society, as a systematic 
whole, can yet be said to exist. Much has indeed been done to prepare 
the way for such a science. Some subordinate discoveries of inestima- 
ble value have been made, and it has been conclusively shown that so- 
cial phenomena are proper objects of scientific treatment. Among the 
pioneers of this new science, M. Comte will always hold an honorable 
place. His treatment of history is eminently original and suggestive ; 
and his views, even when not wholly true, are rarely without a large 
amount of truth. His catholic spirit, and his hearty admiration for 
whatever is great and good in the past, are moral qualities beyond all - 
praise. 

It is impossible, in our limited space, to do more than allude to the 
subjects which are so admirably elucidated and commented on in Mr. 
Mill’s volume. To M. Comte’s later speculations we do not wish to 
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refer, further than to express our opinion that they are a tissue of the 
wildest and most extravagant vagaries ever conceived outside of Bed- 
lam; or, remembering all that the world owes M. Comte, we might 
less harshly and not less truly call them the most mournful exhibition 
furnished by the annals of philosophy of a great mind utterly shattered 
and ruined. It is a spectacle to which we cannot refuse our pitying 
sympathy, even while we are unable to repress our contempt. We 
have no criticism to make on Mr. Mill’s treatment of the subject, which 
is in the main sober and just. But we are surprised at the remark 
with which he concludes the book, that M. Comte should be considered 
as great a thinker as either Descartes or Leibnitz, and hardly more ex- 
travagant than they. M. Comte’s achievements have indeed been great. 
But neither in the amount of mental effort implied by them, nor in the 
magnificence of their consequences, can they ever be compared to Des- 
cartes’s application of algebra to geometry, or to Leibnitz’s discovery of 
the differential calculus. Our surprise is all the greater since, in his re- 
cent work on Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Mill has shown himself quite 
capable both of appreciating the transcendent merits of Descartes, and 
of sympathizing with the state of mind which led to the eccentricities of 
Leibnitz. M. Comte might in some respects be more justly compared 
to Bacon; and the rejection of the Copernican system, which has so 
often been alleged as a proof of the narrowness of the latter, seems 
after all a trifling blemish, when we remember how persistently M. 
Comte ignores all that has been achieved in the department of Psychol- 
ogy. The above is one of the rare cases in which Mr. Mill must be 
accused of haste and partiality. And we deem it not inconsistent with 
the respect due to his noble qualities to say that, while his aim is ever 
to present in the most favorable light opinions from which he differs, 
he does not always succeed in maintaining the impartial attitude so in- 
dispensable in a critic, and of which Bayle has given us perhaps the 
finest example. 





4, — Life and Letters of Freperick W. Rosertson, M.A., Jncumbent 
of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. Edited by Storrorp A. 
Brooke, M. A., late Chaplain to the Embassy at Berlin. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1865. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. xiv. and 352, 359. 


FreperiIcK WILLIAM RoBeRTSON, a name familiar to and beloved 
by thousands, was the eldest son of an officer in the British army, and 
was born in London on the 3d of February, 1816. His earliest years 
were passed at Leith Fort and at Beverly in Yorkshire, where he en- 
tered the grammar school at the age of nine, having been previously 
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taught for several years by his father, a man of intelligenee and high 
character. In 1829 the family went to Tours, where he attended a 
French academy, and also studied the classics under an English tutor ; 
but in the following year, in consequence of the Revolution, his father 
returned to England, and Frederick was immediately placed in the New 
Academy at Edinburgh. Afterward he attended the classes in the Uni- 
versity ; and at eighteen he returned home, with the purpose of enter- 
ing on the active duties of life. As a boy he had shown a great fond- 
ness for natural history, chemistry, and physical geography, and he had 
acquired considerable proficiency in French, Latin, and Greek. But 
from the first he had felt a special longing for the profession of arms ; 
and he never lost his early taste for it. “I was rocked and cradled,” 
he wrote in later years, “to the roar of artillery, and the very name 
of such things sounds to me like home. <A review, suggesting the 
conception of a real battle, impresses me to tears; I cannot see a reg- 
iment manceuvre, nor artillery in motion, without a choking sensa- 
tion.” Again, writing of the battle of Chillianwallah, nearly ten years 
after he had entered the ministry, he said, with something of sadness 
in the very words: “I wish I had been with my own gallant, wondrous 
regiment in that campaign.” And at a still later period he wrote: “I 
turn to the history of military adventures and to science with a sense 
of refreshment and home, which intensifies as life goes on.” His father, 
however, thought that his character and deep religious feelings would 
find little to satisfy their cravings in a life passed in barracks; and he 
was accordingly articled as clerk to a solicitor at Bury St. Edmunds. 
The year which he spent in the study of the law was doubtless of much 
advantage to him in training him to habits of exact thought and clear 
statement; but the confinement of an office proved injurious to his 
health, and he soon broke down. 

His thoughts at once reverted to the army, and his father at length 
deemed it best to conform to what seemed the natural bent of his ge- 
nius. An application was made at the Horse Guards for a commission ; 
and on its refusal on the ground of his youth, his name was placed on 
the list for a cavalry regiment serving in India. He entered with en- 
thusiasm into the preparations for a career to which he had looked 
forward so eagerly, and soon became an accomplished rider, a skilful 
shot, and an excellent draughtsman ; and in order to qualify himself 
even more thoroughly for the service, he studied the history and geog- 
raphy of India, the character of its inhabitants, and the various cam- 
paigns of the English against the natives. In these studies two years 
were passed, but receiving no reply to his second application, he seems 
to have lost all hope of obtaining a commission. Under these cir- 
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cumstances he was disposed to yield to the advice of his friends, who 
thought they saw in him the elements of a successful and devoted 
minister. After some hesitation, he left the final decision to his father, 
and, in the words of his biographer, “ with a romantic instinct of self- 
sacrifice, which transcended the bounds of prudence, he resolved to 
give up the idea of his whole life.” His father decided to send him 
immediately to Oxford; and on the 4th of May, 1837, he was entered 
of Brasenose College. A fortnight afterward he received the long- 
expected letter, offering him a cavalry commission. “ Had it arrived 
three weeks sooner,” says his biographer, “he had never entered the 
Church; but arriving after his matriculation, his father considered that 
God had directed the circumstances, and the commission was declined.” 
It was, however, a source of gratification to Robertson that a commis- 
sion had been offered, since, as he told a friend, it could not be said that 
he had entered the Church because he could not get into the army. 

At Oxford he did not compete for honors, though he gave evidence 
of much accurate scholarship ; and so eagerly did he avail himself of 
the advantages of a residence there, that at first he attended lectures 
for sixteen hours a week. ‘The social and moral tone of the place dis- 
appointed him; and during much of the time he appears to have been 
restless, discontented, and uncomfortable, though his friends were select- 
ed from the purest, most thoughtful, and best-read men in the Univer- 
sity. “To think that men should have nothing better to converse 
about than all this trash!” was his frequent and emphatic exclamation. 
“T well remember on one occasion,” writes a college friend, “ after gath- 
ering around him a breakfast-party of reading and rising men, — men 
of acknowledged intelligence and information, — the distress and almost 
disgust with which, subsequent to the breaking up of the party, he com- 
mented on the tone of the conversation, which had not risen so high, or 
proved so intellectual and improving, as he had anticipated from the 
class and character of the men selected for invitation.” Evidently he 
had not felt that need of relief from severe studies which most men 
experience ; and through his whole life we may trace more or less of 
the ascetic element in his character. At first he was drawn into sym- 
pathy with the Tractarian movement, which then engrossed a large 
proportion of the strongest and most influential men at Oxford; but a 
critical study of the Acts of the Apostles satisfied him that the Tracta- 
rian views on the baptismal question were unsound, and he gradually 
adopted the opinions of the Evangelical section of the Church, with a 
decided inclination to Calvinism. He studied carefully Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Calvin’s Institutes, Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, Ranke’s His- 
tory of the Popes, and other controversial works. So strongly did he 
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adhere to these opinions, and in so narrow a spirit, that we find him 
denying the Christian name to those with whom he differed at this 
time, and predicting the future punishment of men with whom at a later 
period he would gladly have co-operated, even if he did not actually 
adopt their opinions in a slightly modified form. “ Yesterday I dined 
with M. ,” he says in a letter written a year or two after he had 
entered the ministry. “They were very attentive, and the conversa- 
tion on all manner of subjects extremely interesting, till we came to 
discuss the advantages of creeds for a church. He was for admitting 
all shades of opinion. I represented the object of our Church, to admit 
all whose opinions differed on subjects not fundamental, and to exclude 
others. But it soon turned out that our views of fundamental questions 
differed entirely, and I told him we could not consider one who denied 
the Deity of Christ a Christian. I used this term, because I knew he 
would admit the divinity. He then told me that he did not hold the 
Deity. I said I could not retract, and must tremble for him. This 
led to a hot and long discussion.” In striking contrast with this decla- 
ration we may place the deliberate judgment of his later years. “I 
think some pantheists are nearer the truth than most Evangelicals,” he 
wrote in 1849. 

Shortly after leaving Oxford he was ordained by the Bishop of Win- 
chester ; and on the following Sunday, July 19th, 1840, he began his 
labors as curate of the united parishes of St. Maurice, St. Mary Kal- 
endar, and St. Peter Colebrook, in Winchester. Here he remained for 
about a year, when his health gave way and he was obliged to seek 
relief in a visit to the Continent. He had begun his ministry with strong 
ascetic inclinations. “ He restricted himself to all but necessary expenses, 
and spent the rest of his income on the poor,” says his biographer. “He 
created a system of restraint in food and sleep. For nearly a year he 
almost altogether refrained from meat. He compelled himself to rise 
early.” He read Thomas & Kempis and other books of that class, tend- 
ing to weaken rather than to strengthen the character, as he afterward 
asserted ; and the only thing about him which was not changed in his 
later years was his fidelity to duty. “His letters of this time are 
scarcely worth reading,” as his biographer well remarks; and we can 
readily believe that “ it is painful to read his diary, in which all his inward 
life is mapped out into divisions, his sins and errors labelled, selfishness 
discovered in all his efforts and resolves, and lists made out of the graces 
and gifts which he needed especially.” None of the sermons preached 
at this time, we believe, have been printed ; but we are told that they 
contain all the characteristic doctrines against which he so strongly pro- 
tested at Brighton, and that they are “startlingly inferior” to his later 
discourses. 
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He travelled but little on the Continent, and his absence lasted only 
a few months, his tour ending at Geneva, where he met, and after a 
short acquaintance married, Helen, third daughter of Sir George Wil- 
liam Denys, Bart. For some months after his return, his health was 
such that he was unable to perform regular duties; but in the summer 
of 1842 he accepted the curacy of Christ Church, Cheltenham. In 
this position he remained for nearly five years; but at the end of that 
period, for some reason which can only be conjectured from his biog- 
rapher’s cautiously worded narrative, his connection with the church 
was terminated, and he again went abroad. At first he had entertained 
a great admiration for his rector, and they seem to have labored together 
with entire harmony; but his opinions had been gradually changing, 
and doubts and questionings arose which he had never before experi- 
enced. “His teaching in the pulpit altered, and it became painful to 
him to preach,” says his biographer. “ He was reckoned of the Evan- 
gelical school, and he began to feel that his position was becoming a 
false one. He felt the excellence, earnestness, and gladly recognized 
the work, of the nobler portion of that party; but he felt also that he 
must separate from it. In his strong reaction from its extreme tenden- 
cies, he understood, with a shock which upturned his whole inward life 
for a time, that the system on which he had founded his whole faith and 
work could never be received by him again. Within its pale, for him, 
there was henceforward neither life, peace, nor reality.” There had been, 
indeed, a great intellectual progress and growth during his residence at 
Cheltenham ; his tastes and sympathies had been enlarged; and he had 
come into closer contact with the thoughts, feelings, and spiritual wants 
of this age. A curious illustration of this change is seen in the fact that, 
when he was preparing a course of instruction on the books of Samuel, 
he did not have recourse to the sapless commentaries of a former gen- 
eration, but to Niebuhr’s Rome, Guizot’s History of Civilization, and 
various works on political economy; and at a later period we find him 
studying Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures, the Life of 
Channing, and other works of a similar character. Tennyson and Dante 
were his favorite poets at this period; and he also devoted some time to 
the study of German metaphysics, and the various political questions 
of the day. 

He spent about three months on the Continent, travelling on foot 
through the Tyrol, and preaching for six weeks in Heidelberg, not with- 
out satisfaction to himself, and with great advantage to those who heard 
him. It was during this pericd that his mind cleared itself of painful 
doubts, and that he worked himself out into clear and positive views, 
in happy contrast with the morbid feelings and sentiments of his earlier 
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ministry. On his return, the Bishop of Oxford offered him the curacy 
of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford; but he frankly told the Bishop that he could not 
preach the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, for he did not accept it. 
“T give my clergy a large circle to work in,” was the Bishop's reply ; 
“and if they do not step beyond that, I do not interfere. I shall be 
glad, however, to hear your views on the subject.” A long conversation 
followed, at the close of which the Bishop said, “ Well, Mr. Robertson, 
you have well maintained your position, and I renew my offer.” Mr. 
Robertson accordingly entered on his new duties, and at once the con- 
gregation, which had been mainly composed of poor persons, began to 
increase rapidly in numbers. One by one the undergraduates began to 
drop in, and soon the church was thronged with young men, who listened 
with eager admiration. But at the end of two months he was offered 
the curacy of Trinity Chapel, Brighton; and after referring the matter 
to the Bishop of Oxford, who told him that he ought to accept the offer, 
he determined to enter on this larger field of duty. 

If his life had terminated at this period, his name would scarcely have 
been known beyond the parishes over which he was set, and it is prob- 
able that he would have left little permanent impression. But from the 
moment that he began his ministry at Brighton, his great powers began 
to make themselves felt. His first sermon there was delivered on the 
15th of Augnst, 1847; and at once his preaching began to excite criti- 
cism, both friendly and unfriendly.. As his opinions were gradually 
unfolded in successive discourses, many of the old members left the con- 
gregation, and their places were supplied by others, who were attracted 
by the originality of his views, the clearness and force of his statements, 
and his glowing eloquence. To the earnest and thoughtful men and 
women whom he thus drew around him, he became greatly endeared ; 
and in spite of the sad and self-depreciating tone of his letters, it can- 
not be doubted that he exerted a powerful influence over them. Yet 
his ministry was carried on in the midst of much personal opposition 
from the Evangelicals, and he was constantly assailed with false 
accusations and gross calumnies. How deeply he felt this may be 
seen all through his later letters; and within little more than a year 
after his arrival in Brighton we find him expressing the opinion that 
many of the richer classes, “whether reasonably or unreasonably, are 
prejudiced against me, and perhaps the professedly religious portion of 
society most strongly so.” By degrees his expressions grow stronger, 
and a feeling of isolation was produced, which often seems to have nearly 
crushed him, and sadly interfered with his usefulness. “I am alone 
now,” he writes to a friend, “ and shall be till I die; and I am not afraid 
to be alone in the majesty of darkness which His presence peoples with 
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a crowd. I ask now no sympathy but His. If He should vouchsafe 
to give me more, I shall accept it gratefully; but I am content to do 
without it, as many of His best and bravest must do now.” 

Under these discouraging circumstances, and with a nervous organiza- 
tion so sensitive that he seldom preached without experiencing after- 
ward a feeling of utter prostration and of physical torture which few 
men could have endured, he labored with untiring zeal to discharge 
every duty. In the moral and intellectual elevation of the working 
classes he took especial interest, and he was chiefly instrumental in 
founding at Brighton a Workingman’s Institute. When its existence 
was put in peril by fierce internal dissensions growing out of a desire on 
the part of some members to introduce infidel books into its library, he 
came forward, and, in a meeting called at his request, delivered a master- 
ly speech against this diversion of the Institute from its original purpose. 
The speech, however, was only partially successful; and after the with- 
drawal of those persons who had favored the measure, the Institute was 
reorganized on a somewhat different basis. As might have been an- 
ticipated, Mr. Robertson was a fast friend of the new association, and 
before it he delivered two of his most striking productions, the lectures 
on “The Influence of Poetry on the Working Classes.” On various 
other occasions and in other ways he showed his interest in the poor 
and uneducated who were desirous of rising into a better condition ; 
and after his death, the gratitude and affection of the workingmen was 
testified by the erection of a medallion on his tomb, “in grateful remem- 
brance of his sympathy, and in deep sorrow for their loss.” Scarcely 
had the local excitement which grew out of the dissensions within the 
Workingmen’s Institute subsided, when the religious community of 
Brighton, in common with the rest of England, was profoundly agitated 
by the discussion of the Sunday question. The directors of the Crystal 
Palace Association had proposed to open their exhibition on Sunday. 

Mr. Robertson disapproved of the opening, but he entirely rejected the 
arguments based on the supposed non-abrogation of the Jewish Sabbath, 
and which would create an unjust distinction between the rich and the 
poor. “I must reverse all my conceptions of Christianity, which is 
the mind of Christ,’ he wrote to a friend, “before I can believe the 
Evangelico-Judaic theory, which is that Mr. may, without infringe- 











ment of the fourth commandment, drive his carriage to church twice 
every Sunday, but a poor man may not drive his cart; that the two or 
three hours spent in the evening by a noble lord over venison, cham- 
pagne, dessert, and coffee are no desecration of the command, but the 
same number spent by an artisan over cheese and beer in a tea-garden 
will bring down God’s judgment on the land. It is worse than absurd. 
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It is the very spirit of that Pharisaism which our Lord rebuked so 
sternly. And then men get up on platforms, as did, and quietly 
assume that they are the religious, and that all who disagree, whether 
writers in the ‘Times,’ Sir R. Peel, or the ‘sad exceptions,’ of whom 
T was one, to which he alluded, are either neologians or hired writers! 
Better break a thousand Sabbaths than lie and slander thus!” His 
opinions were expressed with not less clearness and force in a sermon on 
“The Religious Non-observance of the Sabbath,” which is printed in 
the Second Series of his Sermons, and which excited much criticism on 
its delivery. It was, however, he wrote to a friend, “satisfactory to 
myself, at least, — a thing which has occurred to me but once or twice 
in all my ministry.” The manly course which he took on these ques- 
tions, and his uniformly courageous and outspoken expression of his 
opinions, created a narrow and intense spirit of opposition, which showed 
itself in various ways, and forced him into still greater isolation. His 
words were misrepresented, and he became a sort of theological bugbear 
to all the old maids of both sexes at Brighton, as he somewhere calls 
them. But he never swerved from a faithful pursuit of truth and duty 
as he understood them, though all his letters show how much he craved 
sympathy, and how eagerly he longed for rest. 

The seeds of disease had long been lying in his brain; and at length 
it became evident to him, as it was to every one, that he could not sus- 
tain unaided the labors of his charge, and he accordingly sought a brief 
period of rest in a visit to Cheltenham. During his absence some of 
the members of his congregation subscribed enough to enable him to 
obiain the assistance of a curate. He, gladly accepted the proffered 
kindness, and nominated for the office an intimate personal friend, who 
was well known to the congregation. “ He is a gentleman thoroughly 
in earnest, hard working, and attached to me,” Mr. Robertson wrote. 
“Our spheres and powers lie in different directions, which will prevent 
the possibility of collision ; and as he will take the afternoon sermon, I 
shall have leisure for more pastoral work, at the prospect of which I 
rejoice; for I cannot say how humiliated I feel at degenerating into the 
popular preacher of a fashionable watering-place.” But these hopes 
were cruelly disappointed, and his life was sacrificed to the personal 
pique and offended pride of an ecclesiastical superior. The Vicar of 
Brighton had a legal right to veto the nomination, and this right he did 
not hesitate to exercise, in order to gratify his personal ill-will to the 
nominee, who, two years before, had come into collision with him in the 
management of a local missionary society. Mr. Robertson adhered to 
his friend, and refused to nominate another, in a well-grounded belief 
that gross injustice had been done to him. The excitement of this 
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controversy, and the public indignation which it created in Brighton, 
proved too much for Mr. Robertson’s enfeebled frame, and he was 
obliged to shut himself up in his own room, “his life slowly ebbing 
from him in bitter and unremitting pain.” His last sermon was on the 
last chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, which had formed 
the subject of a long course of expository lectures, and was delivered 
on the 29th of May, 1853. Immediately afterward the excruciating 
pain in the head from which he had so long suffered increased to such 
a degree, that he was at times partially paralyzed ; yet he retained to 
the last his love of nature and his trust in God. His death was caused 
by an abscess in the brain; and on the 15th of August, after a day of 
intense suffering, he breathed his last, just six years from the date of 
his first sermon in Brighton, and at the early age of thirty-seven. The 
day of his funeral was a day of public mourning; the shops were 
closed ; and nearly fifteen hundred workingmen followed him to the 
grave. Over it a simple monument has been erected, bearing on one 
side the bronze medallion given by the workingmen, and on the other 
a similar medallion provided at the expense of his congregation. A 
memorial window has also been placed in the Chapel of Brazenose 
College, and a bust in the Bodleian Library; and another has been 
placed in the Pavilion at Brighton, the gift of one who knew Mr. Rob- 
ertson only through his posthumous works. 

We have left ourselves no space for the remarks on Mr. Robertson's 
character and discourses which we designed to offer, and must content 
ourselves with only a few words on the subject. In reading his letters 
and tracing his personal history, we are especially impressed by his 
courage and boldness, which are scarcely less apparent in the fearless 
expression of his convictions, even though he knew that they would 
render him unpopular, and subject him to false accusations, than in his 
ardent love of a military life and his recklessness when in the saddle ; 
by his keen appreciation of the beauties of nature, his deficiency of 
humor, his morbid self-distrust and self-depreciation, his constant dis- 
satisfaction with what he accomplished, the retentiveness of his mem- 
ory, the readiness with which he adopted new views of life and duty 
when he became satisfied that the old ones were unsound, the tolerant 
spirit which he exhibited in his later years; and, above all, by the fact 
that his teaching was always positive, — the luminous and eloquent 
statement of his own opinions and beliefs, never the mere denial of 
doctrines which he did not accept. To this characteristic he owed 
much of his influence while living; and it is this which gives no small 
part of their power and their attractiveness to his printed discourses. 
As we read them, we must never forget that they appear in a very 
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imperfect and fragmentary shape. With the exception of the sermon 
on the death of Queen Adelaide, not one of them was revised for the 
press by Mr. Robertson; and many of them are printed from the rough 
notes of different members of the congregation collated with the sylla- 
bus of the preacher, for it was not his practice to write out his sermons 
before they were delivered. Yet they must be classed with the most 
eloquent, thoughtful, and effective productions of the English pulpit in 
this generation. As statements of doctrine, they are clear, positive, 
and manly, without a single taint of narrowness and bigotry. As ex- 
positions of Scripture, they are characterized by breadth of view and 
independence of thought. As appeals to the heart and the conscience, 
they are marked by earnestness and sincerity of purpose, and by a 
rich and glowing eloquence. 





5.— Life and Times of Joseph Warren. By Ricuarp Frotuincuam. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1865. 8vo. pp. xix. and 558. 


Mr. Frotuimncuam has long been regarded as one of the most can- 
did, judicious, and accurate of our historical writers ; and his previous 
works —a History of Charlestown and a History of the Siege of 
Boston — are among the best productions of their class which have 
appeared in this country. To this well-founded reputation the elabo- 
rate work before us is likely to add much. Apart from the personal 
interest which it possesses as a memoir of one of the purest and most 
devoted of the popular leaders in our Revolutionary struggle, the 
period between Warren’s entrance into public life and his death has 
been less carefully and minutely examined by our historians than the 
subsequent years. Yet it is in this period, and in the transactions with 
which Warren was intimately associated, that we are to look, not only 
for the causes of the war, but also for the principles, an adherence to 
which made it a preserving rather than a destroying Revolution. For 
the proper treatment of this subject Mr. Frothingham possesses many 
qualifications ; and we have not been disappointed in the expectations 
formed on the first announcement of his work. It is true that he shows 
little imagination and little power of graphic description or vivid char- 
acterization ; but he has an exhaustive familiarity with his subject, — 
the fruit of a patient diligence in searching out minute details and of a 
systematic arrangement of his materials, — and throughout he evinces 
a just perception of the relative importance of the events which he 
describes. There is, indeed, a paucity of facts in regard to Warren's 
private life, which even Mr. Frothingham’s laborious investigations have 
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not been able to increase materially ; but, in other respects, he must 
have labored under a great embarrassment of riches. The manuscript 
documents of which he has made use are of the utmost importance, and 
their publication in full will be awaited with great interest. His narra- 
tive is clear, exact, and minute, and is free from prejudice or unworthy 
bias. Yet the author’s strong admiration of Warren and his associates 
is never concealed ; and we are never left in doubt as to his opinion of 
the transactions narrated, or the measures passed in review. In re- 
spect to fulness and accuracy of statement, and impartiality of view, Mr. 
Frothingham’s volume leaves nothing to be desired. 

Joseph Warren was born in Roxbury in June, 1741, and was killed 
in the battle of Bunker Hill in June, 1775, in the full vigor of early 
manhood, and universally lamented as one of the principal advocates 
of the popular cause. He had been educated in the common schools 
of his native town; had entered college at an early age, and gradu- 
ated with distinction; had taught school for a short time, and after- 
ward studied medicine; had acquired a lucrative practice; had taken 
a warm interest in the disputes between the Colonies and the mother 
country; had twice been selected to deliver the oration in commemo- 
ration of the Boston Massacre; had been a member of the Commit- 
tees of Correspondence, of Donations, and of Safety ; was President 
of the Provincial Congress; had been appointed a major-general ; 
and when it was announced that the British troops were prepar- 
ing to assault the hastily constructed intrenchments on Bunker Hill, 
he had hastened to the field to serve as a volunteer, prepared to 
find that the post of danger was still the post of honor. Thus dying at 
the early age of thirty-four, one of the first martyrs of the Revolution, 
he had crowded into a brief career a various and fruitful experience, 
had rendered important public services, and left a name which will be 
forever held in honor. The life of such a man deserves to be written 
with all that fulness of detail and breadth of treatment which are now 
possible ; and it is this that Mr. Frothingham has done. Every fact 
which the most patient industry could discover has been brought to 
light ; and everywhere Warren is the central figure on his page. His 
investigations, as we learn from the Preface, extend over a period of 
sixteen years ; and it is not probable that future students of our history 
will be able to add anything which has escaped notice in this long study 
of the subject. 

But in subordination to the purely personal part of the work, as we 
have intimated, there is a minute and luminous account of the Revolu- 
tionary movement in the town of Boston from 1767, when Warren 
began to take an active part in politics, down to 1775 ; and nowhere 
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else has the subject been so elaborately treated. The same high praise, 
which we have bestowed on the biographical portion of Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s labors must be awarded to this part of his volume. His account 
of the Boston Massacre and of the destruction of the tea, in particular, 
may be noticed as striking examples of minute and luminous narrative: 
they need only the attraction of a more animated and picturesque style 
to insure for them a permanent place among the best historical mono- 
graphs. Every important transaction, however, is described in the 
same careful and judicious manner; and no one can fail to be im- 
pressed by the thoroughness with which Mr. Frothingham has treated 
every part of his subject. 





6.— History of Congregationalism, from about A. D. 250 to the Present 
Time. By Georce Puncuarp. Second Edition. Rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1865. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Tue rise of Congregationalism, as a polity recognized by that name, 
properly dates from about the close of the sixteenth century; and the 
title adopted for this book is open to the objection of being a somewhat 
presumptuous appropriation, in the interest of Congregationalism, of the 
honor which belongs to a long line of noble vindicators of truth and 
freedom, who knew nothing of Congregationalism as such, and who 
cannot fairly be claimed as the supporters of that specific polity. But 
the author is perhaps sufficiently justified in his use of the title, in view 
of the very striking identity of spirit manifested in many of the various 
forms of what may be called early religious dissent with that of Congre- 
gationalism. 

One prominent charecteristic of the chief of the so-called heresies 
of the first fifteen centuries was the uniform practice of making appeal 
steadfastly to the Bible, as the ultimate authority in all matters of 
church government and order. On this position they all stood firm, 
however great their diversities in other points. Whether known by the 
name of Novatians, Donatistsy Arians, Waldenses, Wickliffites, Separat- 
ists, Nonconformists, or Independents, these sects were one in the adop- 
tion of this principle ; and owed their measure of success, in the main, 
to the tenacity with which they clung to it as a fundamental principle. 
The resemblance between Congregationalism and these dissenting sects 
’ does not, it is true, involve a complete parallelism. It is hardly close 
enough to justify the Congregationalist in claiming for his polity any- 
thing like an unbroken “ Apostolical succession.” He must be content 
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to allow that what he claims as the polity of the Apostolical churches 
had for many ages no practical embodiment in an organized form, and 
that it was not fairly resuscitated for many long centuries. But inde- 
pendent of each other, to a great extent, as they were, these struggles 
bear witness to the irrepressible tendency of the human mind, under the 
impulse of the higher sentiments, in the direction of a free and simple 
system of church government; and Congregationalism has a fair title to 
the honor of being the matured result of this long-continued resistance 
against ecclesiastical tyranny. The history of Congregationalism is, 
therefore, essentially the history of the Reformation itself in its unchecked 
development. Le Bas, an English churchman, in summing up his ac- 
count of the character and tenets of Wickliffe, remarks: “ At all events, 
it must plainly be confessed that there is a marvellous resemblance be- 
tween the Reformer, with his poor, itinerant priests, and at least the 
better part of the Puritans, who troubled our Israel in the days of Eliz- 
abeth and her successors. The likeness is sufficiently striking almost to 
mark him out as their prototype and progenitor ; and therefore it is that 
every faithful son of the Church of England must rejoice with trembling 
that the work of her final deliverance was not consigned to him.” And 
what is here said of Wickliffe might, with some qualification, be affirmed 
of the earlier portion, also, of that list of the apostles of freedom whose 
names find a place in this work. “The likeness” to the immediate 
founders of Congregationalism “is sufficiently striking to mark them out 
as their prototypes and progenitors.” 

Mr. Punchard deserves well of Congregationalists, and of all the 
friends of religious liberty, for the work he has undertaken. His con- 
ception was one of great interest. Well carried out, it would accomplish 
more than any mere discussion of principles towards recommending and 
perpetuating this simple and Scriptural form of church order. Although 
the author has by no means wholly failed in the execution of his plan, 
there are, however, two very evident faults which detract seriously from 
the literary merit of the work, and greatly diminish its value. 

A wholly disproportionate space is given to the history of events an- 
tecedent to the origin of Congregationalism as a distinct polity. Two 
volumes, each of more than five hundred pages, are devoted to this pre- 
liminary part; while the whole that remains is to be comprised in a 
single volume. The story of those thirteen centuries of brave struggle 
against the tide of prevailing corruption and abuse of power is worthy, 
it is true, of faithful delineation, and deserves to be attentively read. 
But, for all the legitimate need of a history of Congregationalism, one 
half of the space here allotted would be amply sufficient. 

Our second criticism relates to the manner in which these details are 
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laid before us. They are thrown together with little regard to any or- 
der but that of time simply. The author has collected a large mass of 
valuable material, and would seem to have been faithful in his investi- 
gation of authorities, and generally correct in his conclusions. But in a 
book like this we have a right to demand of the author something be- 
yond the simple painstaking of a careful compiler. The views of the 
various sects and individuals whose history is here chronicled are set 
before us with a good degree of distinctness ; and we are told that the 
sentiments of this and that one are — to use the author’s expression — 
“pretty fair Congregationalism.” But there is a want of definiteness in 
tracing the particular points of resemblance. The result is, that the 
impression left on the reader’s mind is too vague. Too large a part of 
the task which was fairly to be expected of the author is left to be per- 
formed by the reader for himself. The work has thus an unfinished 
character. There is a want of elaboration, — of art. The material is 
there, but it is not worked up. The citations, also, are unreasonably 
long and needlessly multiplied ; and the reader is wearied by the suc- 
cession of unimportant details copied so lavishly from works not diffi- 
cult of access. 

We will not dwell upon minor faults of style further than to notice 
one blemish which is somewhat characteristic of a certain class of relig- 
ious writers, and by which these pages are too often disfigured. We 
refer to the habit of applying to the Roman Church and its dignitaries 
such appellations as “the Beast,” “the Mystery of Iniquity,” “the Man 
of Sin,” — expressions for which there is indeed a Scriptural warrant, 
according to the view of many Protestant interpreters; but which, when 
employed as epithets, partake of a tone more likely to foster prejudice 
than to lend substantial aid to the cause of Protestantism, and which. 
are too much the provincialisms of a party to befit the diction of the 
ecclesiastical historian. 





7.—1. Essays on Some of the Difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle 
Paul, and in other Parts of the New Testament. By Ricuarp 
Wuate ty, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. From the Eighth London 
Edition. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1865. 12mo. pp. 376. 

2.— A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians, with a Revised Translation. By Rt. Rev. Coar.es 
J. Exxicort, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. With an Introduc- 
tory Notice by Carvin E. Stowe, D.D., Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature in Andover Theological Seminary. Andover: Warren F. 
Draper. 1855. 8vo. pp. 183. 
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8.— A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Ephesians, with a Revised Translation. By Cuarves J. Evwt- 
cort, B. D., Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s Col- 
lege, London. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1865. 8vo. pp. 190. 

4.— A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, with a Revised Translation. By Rt. Rev. Cuarvtes J. Ev.i- 
cott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 1865. 8vo. pp. 263. 

5.—A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles 
to the Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, with a Revised 
Translation. By Rt. Rev. Cuartes J. Exvxricotrr, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
1865. 8vo. pp. 278. 

6.— A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, with a Revised Translation. By Cuar.es J. 
Et.icort, B. D., Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1865. 8vo. pp. 
171. 


Tue Scriptures of the New Testament lie before the critical inquirer 
like any other ancient writings, to have their genuineness determined 
and their contents ascertained by the ordinary rules of evidence and 
the recognized canons of exegesis. They are not to be approached, as 
sacred books, with peculiar reserve and timidity; for their specifically 
sacred character is not a fact which we have a right to assume at the 
outset, though it may be a corollary of our investigations. If they are 
not the works of the men to whom, or at least of the age to which they 
are generally attributed, —if they are either spurious, or formed by 
successive accretions,— we can place no reliance either on their his- 
torical details or on their dogmatic statements, except so far as they are 
verified by our own consciousness and experience. If, the question of 
authorship being settled satisfactorily, their contents are either self-con- 
tradictory, or absurd, or inconsistent with well-known truth or fact, we 
are constrained to regard them as curious monuments of antiquity, and 
nothing more. They are their own evidence. Their sacred character 
—the divine element in their authorship, or the divine inspiration of 
their authors — can be inferred only from the phenomena of their ex- 
ternal history and from the materials — narrative, didactic, and imagi- 
native — which they embody. We may find ourselves spontaneously 
treading with unshodden feet, as on holy ground, before we have gone 
far; but to take off our shoes at the gate is the part of superstition 
rather than of enlightened reverence. 
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There might seem to be no need of our saying this; but biblical 
criticism has been retarded, dwarfed, and deformed more by unreason- 
ing bibliolatry than by all other causes; the Scriptures have suffered 
more at the hands of their friends than from their enemies ; and the a : 
priort scepticism (if we may be allowed the phrase) with which not a 
few recent critics have come to their work is but a natural reaction 
from the a priori credulity of so many of their precursors. j 
St. Paul especially has suffered from the not excessive, but misplaced, ij 
reverence of his critics and commentators. In order to get a clear and i 
self-justifying view, whether of his native ability, his varied culture, or 
his inspiration, we have to rend away, one after another, with a boldness { 
that looks almost like sacrilege, several dense involucres that hide his 





meaning. His writings are letters, growing out of relation to particu- 
lar circumstances, with special ends of immediate interest in view, and 
(though indispensable portions of Christian literature) written with no ij 
expectation on his part that they would be widely scattered or long pre- ; 
served. He wrote in a diction which, though with fewer Hebraisms 

than we find in most of the other sacred writers, yet indicates his pro- 

vincial training, and his limited conversance with classic idioms. He 
had in part to create his own vocabulary, often attaching for the first 4 
time spiritual meanings to terms which before served to designate only 
material objects. He was frequently constrained to use, not words of 
his own choice, but words which had been abused, and the redemption 
of which from vassalage to error and evil was the only way of enlight- 
ening the minds which had been misled or bewildered by them. He 
was constantly obliged to employ the technical terms of Judaism as 
the vehicle of Christian thoughts, which could have been lodged in the 
IIebrew mind by no other mode of conveyance. Then, too, Paul’s 
own nature is not one of those that can be seen through in a moment. : 





It is full of contrasts and unites seeming incompatibilities ; — breadth ‘ 
and minuteness of view; rapid generalization and aptness for detail ; , 
fervor and subtilty; magnanimity and the keenest sensitiveness to 
wrong and misconception ; cosmopolitan sympathies and intense love of 
his own country and nation; the largest spiritual liberty in theory, and 
a strong clinging to the ritual superseded by the Gospel; the passive 
submission of the martyr, and the aggressive, defiant heroism of the 
saint militant ; tender, rapt devotion, and the secular prudence and ad- 
ministrative ability which made him the founder of the visible Church, 
as his Master was of the kingdom not of this world. And no man ever 
projected himself more constantly, or threw more of himself, or more 
rapidly varying moods and phases of himself, into his writings than he. , 
No wonder, then, that there are in his Epistles “some things hard to 

be understood.” 
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The works that we have named at the head of this article are among 
the most valuable contributions to Pauline criticism that now exist in 
the English language. Whately’s Essays have been long before the 
public ; but the present reprint was undertaken with the special sanc- 
tion of the author, and contains his latest revisions. Ellicott’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians was published in 1854; that 
on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, in 1858. The reprint now 
before us is, we believe, the only American edition of the successive 
volumes. 

These two writers occupy widely different positions in theology. 
Whately, though a firm believer in the divine inspiration of the Apos- 
tles, belonged, on this subject of inspiration, to the more rationalistic 
school, regarding Paul’s Epistles, not as the result of special dictation 
from heaven, but as letters written by one who was the subject of di- 
vine illumination, in the ordinary and natural exercise of his functions 
as a Christian teacher. Yet in these Essays the author agrees with 
divines of a more rigid school in according to St. Paul, properly under- 
stood, plenary authority as an interpreter of Christian doctrine. Elli- 
cott, on the other hand, holds the more literal theory of inspiration ; 
yet, as the divine message was communicated in human language, and 
adapted to such exigencies as occurred in the common course of human 
affairs, —to the needs, errors, prejudices, and controversies that could 
not but arise in the development of the infant Church, — he applies to 
the verification and exposition of these sacred writings the very same 
critical methods and instruments which he would have employed in a 
commentary on any other series of ancient writings. 

Whately’s characteristics as a writer were such as adapted him to 
exert a most extensive and beneficent influence on a large class of in- 
telligent readers. Concentration alone was wanting to raise him to the 
highest order of intellectual eminence, and to give him fame in coming 
generations ; but had he written more for posterity, he would have 
done much less for the culture of his own time. His honesty and sin- 
cerity are among the chief sources of his power. He writes always 
from firm conviction. He has no fear of the truth, and no party preju- 
dice ; no sentiment of ecclesiastical loyalty arrests his progress wher- 
ever his investigation or reasoning leads him. A devoted member of 
the Church which was honored by his elevation to the Irish Primacy, 
he was as unsparing in the exposition of those of its pretensions which 
he deemed baseless, as if he had been a disappointed aspirant for pro- 
motion or a bitter dissenter. He was a born teacher. He could not 
but be didactic. Whatever he knew or believed, he regarded as worth 
the world’s acceptance, and deemed it his mission to proffer it for the 
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world’s benefit. His reasoning is not so loose as it seems, though con- 
densation would give it more logical coherency and greater cogency. 
If he is diffuse, it is not from poverty or laxity of thought; it is the 
affluence of his resources, and the generous use he feels constrained 
to make of them, that load his pages with collateral and subsidiary 
thoughts, suggestive analogies, applications to specific cases, illustra- 
tions drawn from parallel regions of thought and inquiry. 

The first Essay in the volume before us is one of the most masterly 
of his writings. It is entitled “On the Love of Truth.” It presents 
its alliance with and dependence on the truth, as the prime characteris- 
tic of Christianity, in contradistinction from the Pagan religions, which 
were maintained, not because they rested upon evidence or laid any 
claim to the belief of cultivated men, but because they were ancient and 
useful. It then delineates with a bold hand various forms of selfishness 
and timidity, which prevent Christians from investigating the grounds, 
records, and doctrines of their faith, from assenting to the legitimate 
deductions from their own premises, and from promulgating what they 
are compelled to admit as undoubted truth. The next Essay gives 
an admirable exposition of the difficulties that attend the study of St 
Paul’s writings, the reasons for their frequent obscurity to the ordinary 
reader, and their essential importance as a contemporaneous and author- 
itative interpretation of the teachings of the Gospel. The remaining 
Essays are devoted chiefly to the principal controversies that have had 
their origin in the Pauline Epistles, and especially to the questions at 
issue between the adherents of the Augustinian theology and divines of 
the Arminian school. The author's conclusions on all these points are 
opposed to the ultra-Calvinism which, as we think, can alone make 
good its title to the name of the Genevan Reformer, and in harmony 
with the milder type of orthodoxy which prevails in our New England 
churches. He traces the opinions which have been falsely attributed 
to St. Paul to the vicious habit of quoting and interpreting his writings, 
first, aphoristically, as if each sentence contained a complete dogmatical 
statement, independently of the context and of the specific aim which 
the writer had in view; and, in the second place, technically, as if St. 
Paul had found a theological vocabulary made to his hand, and always 
used the same word in the same meaning, and that the meaning affixed 
to it in modern creeds and confessions of faith. The volume, though 
it does not profess to be systematic and exhaustive, has, with reference 
to its purpose, a singular completeness and unity. It embraces all the 
leading points of variance between the different schools of interpreta- 
tion, and furnishes even a textual exposition of most of the passages 
that have constituted the armory of theological warfare. 
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We are acquainted with no work that could take the place of this as 
an introduction to the study of Paul’s Epistles. There can be but one 
opinion as to the author’s candor and impartiality. He is uniformly 
just to those whose opinions he controverts, defending them against un- 
warrantable inferences from their own doctrines, especially against the 
Antinomian tendencies that have been laid to their charge, vindicating 
their Christian integrity, and asserting the virtual accordance of all 
loyal disciples of a common Master in the great essentials of practical 
piety. 

Ellicott’s Commentaries comprehend a Greek text, a marginal synop- 
sis of the contents of each paragraph, special notes on the textual 
criticism of such passages as demand something more than a list of 
authorities, and a series of foot-notes covering the whole ground, con- 
taining all important various readings with the authorities for them, and 
presenting with the author’s own exegesis such alternative interpreta- 
tions as are deemed worthy of respectful consideration, with the reasons 
for and against them. At the close of each volume is a new transla- 
tion of the Epistle or Epistles commented upon, with foot-notes indicating 
all important deviations from the established version, giving numerous 
citations from other versions, and embodying many critical statements 
and reasonings which belong of right to the department of translation 
rather than of exegesis. The text is for the most part Tischendort’s, 
which is departed from but seldom, and only for special reasons. The 
translation is not a paraphrase, but is designed to give the precise 
English words and idioms which the author regards as synonymous, 
or most nearly so, with the words and idioms of the original. 

As a commentator Ellicott deserves, in several particulars, emphatic 
commendation. In the first place, he never aims at originality, seems 
entirely destitute of the pride of discovery, and prefers, where he can 
honestly do so, to follow in the wake of his most learned, acute, and 
sound predecessors. With these he is intimately conversant, both with 
the earlier and the more modern, and always cites them with all due 
honor and deference. At the same time, he never manifests that timid 
adherence to established methods of exposition which has often ren- 
dered the fullest learning utterly unfruitful, and has lumbered the 
shelves of the biblical scholar with works which are merely the decant- 
ing of old wine into new bottles. Ellicott is never afraid to desert his 
standard-bearers, when he thinks he has light which they had not. His 
crowning merit is his perfect honesty with himself, no less than with his 
readers. Less than any really earnest and devout critic whom we can 
call to mind does he suffer his theological opinions, or his preferences 
in point of religious taste, to affect his critical judgment. Of two pos- 
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sible interpretations, he very often rejects that which as a theologian he 
would wish to find authorized, and chooses that which is adverse to his 
own dogmatic opinions. And, in repeated instances, in which there is 
no question of doctrine, he, as an impartial interpreter, gives his sanc- 
tion to the one of two alternative expositions which accords the least 
with what he would antecedently have expected or wished St. Paul to 
write, and the least with his avowed theory as to the nature and degree 
of the Apostle’s inspiration. The subject has by no means yet received 
its final and exhaustive treatment, but no student of the Apostolic Epis- 
tles can afford to remain destitute of these volumes, until, in the progress 
of the science of biblical interpretation, they shall be superseded by bet- 
ter works than can be written now. 





8.— Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. By Dr. J. G. Hoiuanp. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 360. 


Ir there is no royal road to learning, there is at least the popular one, 
which has been carefully straightened and smoothed by various writers 
for the benefit of those who read while running. Children can now be 
prematurely instructed in the rudiments of chemistry and astronomy, 
instead of reposing, as did their parents at their age, in a superstitious 
belief in the actual existence of Jack the Giant-Killer and of Red Rid- 
ing-Hood. Men, too, whose time is otherwise occupied, have facilities 
for acquiring a smattering of what it would take them years to secure in 
the legitimate way. 

What has been done with facts and science Dr. Holland attempts 
to do with thought, in his “ Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects.” That 
he will have many readers we cannot doubt; for, besides his great 
popularity, one of his books being in its thirtieth and another in its 
twenty-fifth edition, there will never be a lack of persons who like to 
have their thinking done for them, to be able to read without difficulty, 
and, in short, to keep themselves just on the edge of the current of 
thought, instead of struggling in the stream. Such readers are ready 
consumers of such small parcels of remarks and ideas as are retailed to 
them by Dr. Holland. And his book is no doubt useful for those to 
whom it is thus adapted. It is better for persons to think even very 
moderately, who, were it not for books like these, would never think at all. 

“Plain Talks” is a collection of lectures, and therefore labors under 
certain disadvantages, arising from the necessity of Dr. Holland’s burst- 
ing into eloquence at the end of each discourse. This he has done in 
a way that will hardly bear close examination. The style is affected, 
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tautological, and tiresome, through the failure of the attempt to be at 
the same time eloquent and perfectly clear. The fulness of illustra- 
tion which the author considers necessary for explaining his meaning 
is wearying to those who, knowing for instance that children are fond 
of playing, do not need a page, like the eighty-sixth, wholly devoted 
to a catalogue of the successive amusements of children, from the time 
the babe pulls his father’s whiskers to the epoch of the boy’s “ driv- 
ing other boys four-in-hand, or playing at ball, or sliding down hill, 
or running races, or wrestling, or going hunting and fishing.” Nor is 
this an exceptional case; similar ones may be found on almost every 
page. This frequent repetition implies that Dr. Holland has an unne- 
cessarily low opinion of the intelligence of his readers. He might as 
well advertise lectures in words of one syllable. 

The lessons which he clothes in this unsatisfactory garb are utterly 
trite. We are bidden to take the occupation for which we are most 
suited, without, however, mistaking our own powers, and told that we 
must not enter the crowded professions of law and medicine, unless we 
are peculiarly adapted to them. This advice is of course most excel- 
lent, but yet cannot always be followed. There are as many who are 
driven by stress of circumstances into an occupation they do not like, 
as there are men who voluntarily take one not suited for them. He 
advises us to exercise, not too much, however, nor yet in a harmful 
way. Again, it is proved by examples taken from the various occur- 
rences of every-day life, that we should always do our duty, and never 
shirk it. This, of course, is not to be denied. But have we to go to Dr. 
Holland for the lesson ? 

The lecture on Art and Life is the author’s masterpiece, and must 
have been expressly reserved for audiences of a rare degree of intel- 
lectual power. Can we believe it possible that a man who, to take our 
former example, needed the enumeration of twenty-six sports of infancy 
and childhood before he was convinced that children really liked to 
play, — that such a man could understand, only at first hearing, the defi- 
nition of true art as “that which is true in life, organized in the idea, 
in its relations to human motives, — abstract truth, assimilated to life, 
and thus made food for life”? Would he not be mystified by the fol- 
lowing apostrophe? “Ah! this is impalpable, invisible, plastic nihility, 
— this formless mother of forms, this vitalized nothingness, this matrix 
of all being, — words!” That is the sequel to the remark, “ There is 
nothing that man knows, there is nothing that the heart has felt, there 
is nothing the imagination can conceive, that may not and does not find 
in words its highest revelation.” Besides these bits of fervid eloquence, 
Dr. Holland is peculiar in his use of the word Christian. He applies 
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it to shoemakers, books, writers, civilization, truth, love, manhood, in- 
tegrity, and spires. He finds fault with novelists for “discarding the 
social and political systems which are the offspring of Christianity as 
its choicest framework and material.” Does he want novels written 
simply in support of the Unitarian or B..ptist churches? He charges 
Dickens with not having the Christian element in his writings; but 
how can the Christian element appear save in the sweetness and purity 
which the author acknowledges as existing in his characiers? Is not 
that the only way they are seen in life? We will not deny that these 
lectures may have done, and still may do, much good, but we can rec- 
ommend their perusal only to those who can be satisfied with the small- 
est amount of thought, buried under the greatest amount of words. 





9.— Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. By Wit- 
LIAM W. Goopwty, Ph. D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in 
Harvard University. Second Edition, Revised. Cambridge: Sever 
and Francis. 1865. 12mo. pp. xv., 264. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared in 1860. That it was re- 
ceived with favor appears from the fact that a new edition is so soon 
called for. It supplied, indeed, a want which had been very sensibly 
felt by advanced students of the Greek language. In former times 
little attention was paid to the special and exact use of the different 
parts of the verb. Scholars were satisfied with giving to any particu- 
lar form the rendering which seemed to be required by the immediate 
context, without inquiring how far the rendering thus given cor- 
responded to the use of the same form in other cases. But the scien- 
tific spirit of the present century has demanded a more thorough treat- 
ment for this, as for all other departments of grammar. The various 
uses of each mood and tense, the various forms used for each modal 
and temporal relation, even the peculiarities in the usage of different 
periods, dialects, and authors, have been made the subject of careful 
investigation. The elementary grammars which have appeared within 
the last twenty years, though they show the fruits of such studies, could 
not of course satisfy the wants of advanced scholars. Even the larger 
and more copious grammars have left much to be desired. Buttmann, 
while he put a new face on the treatment of Greek inflection, did com- 
paratively little for the syntax. Matthiii furnished an extended and 
elaborate syntax; but in this part of it he shows a want of comprehen- 
sive views which takes much from the value of his rich collection of 
examples. Kiihner is unduly influenced by a scheme of syntactical 
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philosophy: that his general view of the relations between the subjunc- 
tive and optative was unfounded and misleading, is clearly proved by 
Professor Goodwin in an interesting Appendix to this work. In Krii- 
ger’s Grammar, which has never appeared in an English dress, and in 
Madvig’s Syntax, the subject is ably treated; and by Madvig partic- 
ularly in a really admirable manner. But a subject so complex re- 
quires a special treatise for its satisfactory exposition and illustration. 
Such treatises have been produced in Germany, by Biumlein in 1846, 
and by Aken in 1861. Without stopping to criticise them, we may 
express the conviction, that in extent of research and in mastery of the 
subject Professor Goodwin’s work is not inferior to either of them, 
while in fitness for the purposes of instruction it is very greatly their 
superior. 

The work before us is, indeed, a model of thoroughness. All the 
multiplied varieties of idiom which stand connected with the use of the 
verb-forms are here carefully noted, discriminated from each other, and 
illustrated by examples. The peculiarities of Herodotus, of Pindar, of 
the Attic poets, and, above all, those of the Homeric language, form the 
subject of many interesting and valuable observations. Even the va- 
rious readings of the manuscripts, where a difference of mood is among 
the most frequent variations, are constantly taken into account. The 
arrangement of the matter is excellent; and it is so set off by differen- 
ces of letter-size, by the headings of the pages, and by references from 
one part to another, that one can hardly ever be at a loss where to find 
the information which he wants. The style is copious and clear. The 
general descriptions of idiom are drawn out with a decided fulness of 
expression, but in terms carefully chosen and conscientiously exact. 
The student is never left in doubt as to the meaning of the writer. 
The proof-passages cited from Greek authors are very numerous ; and 
larger in the second edition than in the 





a large proportion of them 
first — are translated. These translations, at once faithful and felici- 
tous, add much to the value of the book. They show how the author 
understands and applies his own rule, and thus furnish often the clear- 
est, as well as most compact, explanation of its scope and bearings. 
Great pains are taken to compare together the forms of expression 
which approach each other in meaning, and to point out the precise dif- 
ferences between them. ‘To one who considers how complex, and, in 
general, how subtle are the phenomena set forth in this work, it will 
appear surprising that they should be presented in a manner not only 
so intelligible, but so vivid and impressive. 

Among the peculiar features of his work, our author in his Preface 
gives a just prominence to his treatment of conditional sentences. He 
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makes a distinction, which no one has made before with the same clear- 
ness and consistency, between general and particular suppositions. He 
shows, — (1.) That in suppositions relating to a particular event, while 
the indicative is the regular form, it is more common, if the event is a 
future one, to find the subjunctive or optative ; and (2.) That in suppo- 
sitions of a general character, — when “if” has the force of “if ever,” 
“ whenever,” “in whatever case,’ —the subjunctive and optative are 
the moods regularly used, the indicative being found only in occasional 
exceptions. ‘These principles throw great light on the whole subject 
of conditional sentences. They are made to furnish an excellent classi- 
fication for such sentences. And this classification is afterward ex- 
tended, with much ingenuity and elegance, to the very numerous sen- 
tences, beginning with relative pronouns and adverbs, which refer to 
indefinite antecedents and have a quasi-conditional character. 

The book shows plainly that it was composed with practical aims, 
that it was designed to be used as a text-book for instruction, and, in 
particular, that it was intended to serve as a guide and help in Greek 
composition. Hence it is that the author does not content himself with 
enumerating and explaining the Greek forms of mood and tense: he 
often takes up the English forms, and shows how they are represented 
in Greek. And it doubtless proceeds, in part at least, from these prac- 
tical aims, that he studiously avoids considerations of a theoretical charac- 
ter, and that he discards from his treatment of the moods the somewhat 
metaphysical categories of “ reality,” “ possibility,” and the like, which 
have been generally looked to for modal distinctions. In this direction 
his second edition goes even farther than the first. As he says in his 
Preface : — 

“Tn the first edition, I could not persuade myself to abandon the old doc- 
trines so completely as to exclude the common distinction between the sub- 
junctive and optative in protasis, — that the former implies ‘a prospect of 
decision,’ while the latter does not. Subsequent experience has convinced 
me that there is no more distinction between éay rovro rosy and «i rodro moon 
than between the English if he shall do this and if he should do this; and I 
think every one must see that here there is no distinction but that of greater 
or less vividness of expression. The simple fact that both could be expressed 
by the Latin si hoc faciat is a strong support of this view.” — p. iv. 

The argument drawn from the Latin si hoc faciat is weakened by 
the well-known fact that conceptions which are distinguished in one 
language are confounded in another: thus the Greek ézoinca, “I 
did,” and memoinxa, “I have done,” are both expressed by the Latin 
fect, while yet no one would doubt that the two Greek forms differ in 
more than a “greater or less vividness of expression.” As regards 
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éav rovro mop and ¢ rovro movoin, it may be that the term “prospect of 
decision” is not well chosen for bringing out the difference between 
them; yet we find it not altogether inappropriate in describing the dif- 
ference, to our own feeling, between if he shall do this and if he should 
do this. Both represent an event of which the occurrence is as yet un- 
determined ; but in the former we recognize a looking forward toward 
future determination, which we do not find in the latter, — which, if it 
may be understood in connection with the latter, is not expressed by it. 
When we say the former, we assume an attitude of expectation, which 
we voluntarily relinquish when we pass to the latter. This, in fact, is 
indicated in the English form of expression. Should is the past tense 
of shall: the expectation which is signified as present by shall, is by 
should properly signified as past. But in saying if he should come, why 
do we use a form of past expectation? the supposed event belongs to 
the future, and it is apparent that there is no actual reference to any 
past time. Evidently, the form of past expectation is a contrivance of 
language, intended simply to set aside the idea of present expectation, 
to deny it a place among the elements of thought expressed in the sup- 
position. There is thus, no doubt, a difference of vividness between the 
forms in question; but that is only the result of a difference in the ele- 
ments of thought which they express. 

Professor Goodwin does not attempt to state in general terms how 
the three principal moods, indicative, subjunctive, and optative, are 
distinguished in meaning from each other. He presents in descriptions 
and examples the special uses of each, but does not seek to show how 
far these uses are connected by anything common to them all. Indeed, 
he holds it impossible, as regards any one of the three, to include all 
its uses under one definition. 

“ Any definition,” he says, “which is to include all the uses of the in- 
dicative must be comprehensive enough to include even the imperfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive in Latin; for «i éypawev, jAGov dy is equivalent to si 
scripsisset, venissem. It would be equally impossible to give a single defini- 
tion sufficiently precise to be of any use in practice, including all the uses of 
the subjunctive or optative.” — p. 1. 

If by this it is meant that no definition can be given in which all the 
uses of the Greek indicative would be involved as necessary conse- 
quences, we can hardly question its correctness. But if it is meant 
that there is no element of thought which belongs to the indicative in 
all its uses, and does not belong to the subjunctive or optative, then its 
truth is not equally obvious. It is very true that the Latin has the 
subjunctive in some cases where the Greek has the indicative ; but it 
does not follow that in such cases the conceptions expressed by the two 
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languages are in all respects identical. The Greek often has éroinca 
where in English we should say Ihave done, or I had done ; yet it is cer- 
tain that our English forms contain an idea of completed action which 
is foreign to the Greek aorist. In like manner, it is conceivable that 
what in one language is viewed as an assumed (not an asserted) reality, 
should in another be viewed and expressed as a possibility. There is 
nothing, certainly, in the general relations of different languages, to pre- 
vent us from admitting this. 

We are not now asserting that all the uses of the indicative do in fact 
have one common element characteristic of the mood. We know that 
in the Greek genitive are combined two cases, a genitive and an ab- 
lative, which were originally distinct; and so, in the Greek dative, 
three cases, a dative, an instrumental, and a locative of the primitive 
language. To trace all the uses of the Greek genitive, or the Greek 
dative, to a single root, would be a futile attempt. And it may be so 
with the indicative mood. The“question, however, is one which gram- 
matical science cannot forbear to raise, — Do all these uses of the in- 
dicative spring from one root, and, if so, what is it? or from two or 
more roots, and, if so, iow many and what are they? It may be that 
the means are as yet wanting which would furnish an answer —a fully 
satisfactory answer — to such inquiries. In that case we can only state 
to ourselves the most probable conclusions thus far arrived at, recogniz- 
ing the uncertainty which may attach to them, and leaving the rest to 
future research. Care must be used, of course, not to mistake proba- 
bilities for certainties, and especially not to warp the facts given in 
actual usage, in order to make them consistent with our theoretical 
results. It is notorious that in too many cases such care has not been 
exercised ; that abstract notions of modality have been made to furnish 
a host of false or unmeaning explanations, to the prejudice of careful 
observation and sound criticism, It is not surprising that a sober and 
cautious scholar, disgusted with this misuse, should go to the opposite 
extreme of rejecting all ideas properly modal, at least as regards the 
three moods in question, But if this procedure relieves him from some 
difficulties, a single instance will show that it is not without disadvantages 
of its own. 

We have already noticed Professor Goodwin's treatment of the forms 
éav mow and « mowin. But there is another form, made by ¢@ with the 
future indicative, which, like these, is used in suppositions that relate to 
a particular event in the future. Thus we have « é\evoera, if he comes 
(i.e. shall come, — the Anglo-Saxon present serves also as a future), éav 
On, tf he come, and «i €ddou, if he should come ; in all which our author 
recognizes a difference only in vividness, the first being more vivid than 
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the second, and the second than the third. But it is hard to believe that 
the language should have created three such forms of expression with 
an original and permanent difference in vividness alone ; and still more, 
when we find the same threefold distinction reproduced in our English 
idiom. We cannot help feeling that such a difference is a fact which 
requires to be accounted for. If now we could recognize in the first 
form an element of reality (a reality assumed, not asserted) which does 
not appear in the second, and in the second form an element of eapecta- 
tion which does not appear in the third, the progressive differences 
in vividness would be simply and naturally accounted for. Explana- 
tions like these, even if founded on views which are more or less doubt- 
ful, may yet have the value often allowed to hypothesis in science, that 
of connecting together, and bringing into intelligible order, what would 
otherwise appear as isolated facts. In a similar way, one might account 
for the facts, already stated, to which our author gives prominence in 
his treatment of conditional sentences. Thus in particular suppositions, 
when the condition is a future event, it is natural that it should be con- 
ceived as a possibility, as something liable to occur, rather than as actu- 
ally occurring in the future. And in general suppositions, it is equally 
natural that the indefinite condition should be conceived as something 
liable to occur, something that may or might occur on any occasion, 
rather than as an actual oecurrence. By such considerations we should 
not, of course, expect to show that the Greek must of necessity use the 
forms he did. But if we can only show that it was natural for him to 
use them, we may at least take from the rules that we lay down that 
disconnected and arbitrary character which would otherwise belong to 
them. 

But we are dwelling too long on matters which, if not without scien- 
tific interest, do not seriously affect the practical value of the work 
before us, —a work which we confidently regard as the best yet pro- 
duced on the subject of which it treats. 





10. — Sesame and Lilies. Two Lectures delivered at Manchester in 
1864. By Jonn Ruskin, M.A. 1. Of Kings’ Treasuries ; 2. Of 
Queens’ Gardens. Second Edition, with Preface. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1865. pp. xxiii., 196. 


Dorine the eight years that have elapsed since the publication of 
“The Political Economy of Art,” Mr. Ruskin’s thought, which by nature 
and habit directs itself to analysis and the solution of problems, has 
mainly spent itself on the consideration of questions of public economy 
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and public morality. The fine arts have siill engaged a part of his 
attention, but secondarily, and as it were parenthetically. 

The present work consists of two lectures which are more immedi- 
ately devoted to personal education, and particularly to the proper use 
of books. It seems to Mr. Ruskin, as it seems to every thinker of our 
time, that the desire for amusement is becoming the controlling desire 
of the people, especially of the upper classes; that the disregardful 
spirit which, as we all know, the present generation shows toward art, 
it shows also in a less but in an increasing degree toward literature, 
and indeed toward every manifestation of intellectual and moral life ; 
and that the persistent rejection of thought, and of subjects of occupa- 
tion requiring thought, is fast depriving people of the power of thought. 
The truth of these propositions he endeavors to establish, and the right 
way to deal with the evil is what his lectures are intended to suggest. 

Criticism of the highest rank must often take the form of analysis of 
the existing thing, with the view of suggesting the possible improvement. 
For criticism is not properly limited to giving an opinion of a single 
work or a group of works, nor even to giving such an opinion fortified 
by the statement of reasons and of principles of judgment. Criticism 
has for its very highest function the setting of the actual thing in its 
true light, and the setting of the possible thing also in its true light. It 
is the chief end of criticism to teach people to judge things as they are, 
and not as they have been said to be, or as tradition and custom repre- 
sent them to be. 

Mr. Ruskin’s power of analysis and habit of subtile and close reason- 
ing are, therefore, more important tools to him as a critic, than even his 
acquired knowledge of art and literature. But his peculiar gift, which 
marks him out among men of almost or quite equal intellectual power, 
is the force of imagination, which is so evident and remarkable in all his 
reasoning. This union of the reason and the imagination is perhaps the 
peculiar intellectual excellence of modern literature and of modern 
thought as opposed to ancient. As it has been well said that scientific 
inquiry cannot be successfully prosecuted without the aid of a lively 
imagination, so inquiry into the laws of society and of life cannot be of 
any great value, nor the decisions arrived at of any authoritative force, 
unless vigorous and penetrating imagination has aided the slower 
reason. It is not necessary that we should mention the numerous 
thinkers of modern times, some of them our contemporaries, who fail to 
see the whole of any subject of which they treat, and from whose treat- 
ment of any subject nothing but doubt and uncertainty results, because 
of the lack of imagination in their ways of thought. 

The union of imagination and thought is the most remarkable feature 
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of the volume before us. The first, which is much the longer lecture, 
has for its subject the general fne, how to read books; and the cur- 
rent of thought is closely confined to the subject, throughout nearly the 
whole length of the discourse. Jt would seem to an unimaginative per- 
son that the lecture on this topic might be made very short; and if any 
one should decline to read the lecture on the ground that he could him- 
self, a priori, give as good advice on the subject as he needed, his 
claim would not appear wholly ridiculous. The subject is of the oldest 
and most hackneyed. How to read, and, more generally, How to im- 
prove the mind, is no new science, like Political Economy or Inter- 
national Law (so called), but has been a subject of discussion for many 
ages. But in the book before us fresh and highly disciplined thought 
married to penetrative imagination has takea up the old subject, and 
we find it to be a new one. 

Does the imagination sometimes overpass its proper bounds, and 
supersede rather than clear and strengthen the thought? Perhaps so. 
If the book have a fault of matter, it is this. Thus, in the attempt to 
prove that we should seek the society of wise and great men in print, 
because we all desire, and but seldom can have, the society of wise and 
great men in life, there is a certain forcing of the similitude which 
sometimes detracts from the real strength of the argument. It is, for 
instance, not wholly nor in every case true that sensible people, “ if put 
behind a screen in the statesman’s cabinet or the prince’s chamber,” 
would “ be glad to listen to their words, though forbidden to advance 
beyond the screen.” But it is undoubtedly true, in general, that many 
of the advantages which are sought for in the best society of living 
men are to be found in the proper use of books. 

\There are two kinds of good books, — good books for the hour, and 
good books for all time; and those of the last class only are properly 
books, those of the second class being in essence merely newspapers 
bound up. It is of the proper use of the real books, written to last for- 
ever, that Mr. Ruskin treats. Now it is the tendency of the prevailing 
desire for amusement, novelty, and excitement, to make people forget 
how to use good books aright. And it is the tendency of the self-suffi- 
cient spirit, common to energetic and vigorous people, to lead them to 
suppose their own judgment sufficient to them in most cases requiring 
decision. So an unpractised reader revolts against something in this 
plain injunction: Have “a true desire to be taught by them [authors 
of good books], and to enter into their thoughts. ‘To enter into theirs, 
observe, not to find your own expressed by them. [f the person who 
wrote the book is not wiser than you, you need not read it;)if he 
be, he will think differently from you in many respects.” Now it seems 
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to us that this, and the amplification of the thought which follows, are 
not put in the best way, but that language might be used which would 
be more persuasive and convincing. But the very briefness and crisp- 
ness of the short, emphatic, epigrammatic statements have a charm for 
all those who like truth so well, and know it so well, that they can rec- 
ognize it in strange garb. And so here is another capital thing, and 
one which three quarters of the readers of the book are probably 
astonished at,— the statement that a man may know many languages, 
and yet be wholly illiterate, so long as he does not know them, nor his 
own, thoroughly well. And it is accuracy of meaning, and not of pro- 
nunciation or orthography, that the lecturer demands. ‘This matter 
of the true meaning of words is a favorite subject of thought with Mr. 
Ruskin. Whether in translation from foreign tongues or in original 
use of English, the exact force and significance of a word, helped and 
emphasized by derivation, are of great importance to so generally accu- 
rate a thinker. And his researches into the. meaning of words, as we 
might with propriety call this favorite task, are as delightful and sug- 
gestive to the reader, as they seem to have been pleasant and neces- 
sary to the author. 

But there is a second thing to be done. If we would use books 
rightly, we must not only understand what the authors say, and so enter 
into their minds, we must feel with them also, and enter into their 
hearts. And in the consideration of this second point, the wide and 
deep and grave questions of sentiment and sensation, gentleness and 
vulgarity, righteousness and unrighteousness, justice and injustice, wide 
sympathies and narrow prejudices, all come up for examination. The 
author thinks the English nation, as it exists, not a wholly noble, or 
just, or gentle nation, but too avaricious and too thoughtless to be either. 
To his view, his countrymen have rendered themselves incapable o 
giving thought to literature, science, and art, in their insanity of avarice 
and longing for amusement, To his mind, it seems, indeed, to despise 
literature, science, art, natural beauty, and compassion. And the men 
who do not, and by whose faithfulness and strength England lives, — 
these men also England, as a nation, despises. The powerful, and, so 
far as an American has a right to say, truthful passage, beginning on 
page 99, we have not space to quote entire, and will not mar by cutting 
down. But every American will respect the heart and the head of the 
man who has said: “I have no words for the wonder with which I 
hear kinghood still spoken of, even among thoughtful men, as if gov- 
erned nations were a personal property, and might be bought and sold, 
or otherwise acquired, as sheep, of whose flesh their king was to feed, 
and whose fleece he was to gather; as if Achilles’s indignant epithet of 
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base kings, ‘people-eating,’ were the constant and proper title of all 
monarchs ; and enlargement of a king’s dominion meant the same thing 
as the increase of a private man’s estate! Kings who think so, how- 
ever powerful, can no more be the true kings of a nation, than gad- 
flies are the kings of a horse ; they suck it and may drive it wild, but 
do not guide it.” 

For this writer, who is yet thought by some to be a blind worshipper 
of force and an adherent of despotism in government, has seen as a 
living truth what in Europe is not even a form of words, and in Amer- 
ica is little else than that, — that rulers are the servants of those they 
rule. “ He that is greatest amongst you, let him be your minister the 
Master said to his disciples; meaning, not to uncrown their natural 
king, but to crown him truly, with the emblem of a dominion that death 
could not take away. 

The second lecture deals with the education of women. Beginning 
with the question, What ought the power of women to be? the course 
of inquiry leads through the whole matter of women’s nature, relations 
to men, relations to society, needed knowledge, needed sentiment, and 
true influence and power. The presence and aid of women are found : 
“to be indispensable to the well-being of men in all the condftions of life ; 
and not only that, but also indispensable to the success of men in all the 
undertakings of life. The testimony of the great thinkers of the past, 
and the teaching of all the great ages of history, are brought up ; and it 
seems that women are wise and faithful counsellors when men’s wisdom 
fails, — just and pure examples, when men’s heart and conduct are 
corrupt, — strong to sanctify when men have sinned, and strong to 
save when salvation is possible. The subjection of the knight to his 
lady, Greek worship of the ruling wisdom in Pallas Athene, Dante's 
devotion of a life to the name and shade of his dead Beatrice, — all 
these are found to be but typical of the true reverence, worship, and 
obedience which men owe to women. But the function of woman is 
not herself to act, nor even to determine: her function is to guide, to 
advise, to order. The sexes are radically and altogether different, — 
their characters and their duties; there is no such thing as the “superi- 
ority ” of one sex to the other, for they cannot be compared in similar 
things. Each supplies the other’s need, and completes the other. 

The education given to woman must be radically different from that 
given to men — first, because the different nature of the sexes requires 
such different training to develop respectively their full strength ; sec- 
ond, because of the different duties they have to perform in life. 

This preacher of “ women’s rights” differs from others in this, that 
the others wish women to take up some part of man’s duty, and to fill 
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some part at least of his place. Disguised under what form soever it 
may be of real philanthropy and earnest desire to reform crying evils, 
it is the tendency of most discussion of woman’s sphere and mission to 
seek an answer to this question, — “ How much of men’s work ought 
women to do?” But the true question, thinks Mr. Ruskin, is this: 
“What is women’s own work which men cannot do?” And the duty 
of man toward woman is, not to invite her to work with him at tasks 
which she is not fitted to undertake, but to help her to the true under- 
standing of her own duties, and to respect and reverence her in her 
proper discharge of those duties. 

The Preface which is added to the second edition is entirely ad- 
dressed to that disregard of the beauty of natural scenery with which, 
in the former of the two lectures, the author had charged his country- 
men. The catastrophe on the Matterhorn last summer was the imme- 
diate cause of its being written. “The Alps themselves,” the lecturer 
had said, “ you look upon as soaped poles in a bear-garden, which you 
set yourselves to climb.” Not wishing to change what he had once 
thoughtfully said in the earnest reproof of pages 85 and 86, beginning, 
“You have despised nature,” he yet cannot let them remain without a 
few added words. 

“No blame,” he thinks, “ ought to attach to the Alpine tourist for 
incurring danger.” There is usually sufficient immediate cause for so 
doing ; if there is not this, there is always the certain good to be gained 
by meeting danger with calmness and ready resource. The vanity, in- 
deed, so commonly excited by success in Alpine climbing is to be depre- 
vated. And the conquest of new peaks and triumphant achievement of 
hitherto unexampled feats in mountain work, while it is done in vanity, 
is of little value, as is shown by the scantiness of accurate knowledge 
yet made public about the mountains. But the saddest misuse of Swit- 
zerland by the English is this, that they have lost all real understand- 


, ing of the character and beauty of the country by regarding it as half 


watering-place, half gymnasium. The purest and even the noblest 
beauty of Switzerland is not among the central peaks of the higher 
Alps, but in the mountain valleys or among the hill pastures. Not the 
Valley of Chamouni, but the Valley of Cluse, not Mount Blanc or the 
Bernese Oberland, but the lower hills of Berne or Savoy, are the most 
richly invested with the beauty which travellers in Switzerland suppose 
themselves to be in search of. And the love of excitement, love of 
novelty, love of danger, and love of hard work, which spur the members 
of the Alpine Club, are far from being one with love of beauty. Natu- 
ral beauty, as such, has daily less and less power over the people of Eu- 
rope. And the beauty of her ancient cities is involved with the beauty 
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of her fields and streams in one common ruin, caused by the modern 
lust of wealth and pride of display. Her rivers are foul with the refuse 
of factories, and her mountain valleys disfigured by glaring hotels. Her 
cities are rebuilt into white dulness, and their traditional and beautiful 
buildings swept away. And now that Florence, at last, is crowned the 
capital of Italy, the event is solemnized by an outrage which will make 
every thoughtful man doubtful — if not, indeed, careless — of the future 
of the nation that can endure it, — the accursed and ill-omened folly 
of casting down her old walls, and surrounding her with a ‘bou- 
levard.’” 

Is there, then, in Europe no gravity or depth of purpose left? It 
seems to this saddened thinker that there is none. It is perhaps not 
becoming in an American to dispute or confirm what he says. But we 
have it on record, that his countrymen have allowed this wise and true 
man, who has devoted his life to the ascertainment and teaching of 
truths, the recognition of and obedience to which are vitally necessary 
for the well-being of modern society, to go from anxiety to sadness, 
and from sadness to despair. That the tendency of modern thought 
in the prosperous communities of Europe and America is calculated to 
excite grave anxiety in the mind of a thoughtful man, cannot well be 
doubted. But the popular English disregard of such teaching as Rus- 
kin’s is perhaps an unusually aggravated instance, saddening enough 
at best, and leaving less room for hope than is left by evil tendencies 


generally. 





11.— The Story of the Great March. From the Diary of a Staff Offi- 
cer. By Brevet-Masor Georce Warp Nicno;s, Aid-de-Camp 
to General Sherman. With a Map and Illustrations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 12mo. 1865. 


Ir is sometimes difficult to know whether a theatre poster is an 
advertisement of a theatrical star, or of the job-printer who prints 
his name in large letters at the end of it. The title-page of Major 
Nichols’s books suggests, perhaps, the same difficulty; but it is one 
which a reading of the text quickly removes, for little space is devoted 
to Sherman, and the story is that of Major Nichols and his Great 
March. There is a modesty about the title, in this view, that at first 
sight is pleasing, and yet, on reflection, seems not entirely satisfactory. 
Why should the public be deceived? The evasion is a delicate one, 
but an over-bashfulness cannot be suffered to detract from merited fame. 
Major Nichols has done a thing worthy of laurel; let him come for- 
ward, then, and allow the necessary ceremony to be gone through. 
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Justice demanas that inferiority of rank shall not be a bar to deserved 
praise ; begging the Major’s pardon, therefore, if we do not seem to 
treat his coyness with sufficient consideration, an attempt to give a short 
account of the particulars, strategy, and meaning of his brilliant move- 
ment cannot be out of place. 

About the middle of November, a year ago, the Major commanding, 
having carefully concerted his plans, marshalled a force of sixty-five 
thousand men for the invasion of Georgia. General Howard had the 
right wing, Slocum the lefi, Kilpatrick the cavalry, while Sherman act- 
ed as a sort of general Aid-de-camp. Burning Adanta in Chapter LIL, 
the commander organizes his troops in Chapter IV., breaks camp in Chap- 
ter V., and in Chapter VI. hurls them upon Milledgeville, distant from 
Atlanta seventy-five miles in a straight line. They swoop, as it were, 
upon that doomed city, apparently without passing through the interven- 
ing space. The Major shows an eye for dramatic effect; the exit of 
the Georgia lawgivers, and the entrance of the army, are weil used. 
No Capua was Milledgeville, however ; and the Major’s motto being 
Action! action! action! in Chapter VII. he beguiles the intermediate 
leagues with lively accounts of wayside incidents, an original character, 
and cock-fighting, while Chapter VIII. takes us from Millen to the sea. 

On December 13th Major Nichols could write: “ Fort McAllister is 
ours. It has been gallantly and bravely won. I saw the heroic assault 
from the point of observation selected by General Sherman at the adja- 
cent rice-mill.” With this the curtain falls on the first act, and the gal- 
lant Major rests his wearied forces. He is well satisfied with the conduct 
of his subordinates, and devotes a chapter to Sherman. The bell rings, 
the curtain rises, and behold the invader striding through the Carolinas. 
With an amazing rapidity he passes Branchville, Orangeburg, and 
reaches Columbia, enlivening the way, too, with such vivacious talk that 
we hardly know when we are marching and when marking time. In the 
capital the commander, “ by constantly improving many excellent op- 
portunities for conversing with prominent citizens,” has “ unquestion- 
able evidence of their desire to end the war by submitting to the 
national authority.” Camden, Cheraw, Fayetteville, Goldsborough, and 
Raleigh are taken in quick succession. Major Nichols spreads out the 
corps in very pretty and regular axes of circles, receives Johnston’s 
sword, goes home, and reviews his army. As a tail-piece, we have the 
national Bird, with the American flag on his back, sitting on the sun, 
having just overcome, in a mortal cock-fight, the Bird of the Southern 
Confederacy. It may be stated incidentally, as it frequently is in the 
book, that all this was done by that wonderful engine of American war- 
fare, the flank movemeut. There was the flank special and the flank 
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general, or the flank tactical and the flank strategical. Of the former, 
illustrations were perpetually given by the commander, on the way to 
Raleigh via Savannah, in the occupation of every hamlet on the route ; 
as thus: — The enemy appears ; a large force of invaders makes a dem- 
onstration in a certain direction; the enemy is amazed, accepts the dem- 
onstration as proof of the q. e. d., is flanked, and retreats. We must 
decline to descend to greater detail, for the same reason, as will readily 
be perceived, that the Major does. As for the flank general, or strat- 
egical, the entire march to the sea, and thence to North Carolina, 
flanked the Southern Confederacy, slavery, Lee, and foreign sympathy 
with the Rebellion. 

Such were the Major’s deeds, of which we have endeavored to give 
an account more concise, but as clear as his own. “The Story of the 
Great March” originally appeared (at least in part) in official letters 
from the commander to the New York Evening Post. Not willing 
that his exploits should be permanently trusted to such a perishable re- 
pository, he has preserved them in this book, which has attracted atten- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. No American author need any 
longer despair of a flattering reception by England. The snobbish 
worship that the success of our arms has produced would be wonderful 
had it been a novelty. Only a little while ago Mr. Davis was the 
Mississippi edition of Alfred; Lee united all the good qualities of 
Napoleon, Wellington, and Washington ; Stonewall Jackson was Crom- 
well, Edward the Confessor, and Saint Louis; and if we had a Howard 
it was probably Wirtz. But suddenly the view dissolves and new 
names appear on the transparency,— Grant, Sherman, and Nichols 
take the place of the former favorites, and the Examiner reviews the 
Story of the Great March. The Examiner thought a few months 
since that the proceedings of both commanders in the last part of that 
march were so brutal, that the boot and thumbscrew might soon be ex- 
pected to make their appearance in America. The Examiner now 
searches history to know on what shelf to place the Major’s book, and 
determines to rank it in the category to which Xenophon and Ségur 
belong, “the conclusion to which it points being of equal importance to 
the time to which it relates.” Yes, there is a great difference between 
a success and a failure, and Rebellion has a different sound from Revolu- 
tion: “ Off with your cap, Snob ; down on your knees, Snob, and truckle.” 
Yet the Major commanding will hardly be satisfied with having the 
operations which sealed the fate of a country invaded compared to 
operations which came so very near sealing the fate of the army invad- 
ing; and even Ségur might object to such a parallel. The praise itself, 
too, is somewhat doubtful, but eulogy was at least intended ; and Xeno- 
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phon will certainly be pleased, and the Examiner may be forgiven too 
for a simile which, after all, only shows its loyalty to the old theory, — 
that the Major ran away from Hood, and attempted to fall back on 
Washington through Savannah. The Athenwum, however, goes far 
beyond its contemporaries, and, with true love for the ideal, paints the 
invasion in these colors : “ Except the squadrons which charged at 
Worcester and Naseby, no army was ever set in the field like that of 
Sherman. Many of the rank and file were gentlemen, — poets, writers, 
advocates, preachers, bankers, landlords; such men as would mix in 
London saciety, and be members of Pall Mall Clubs. Many of the 
cavalry rode their own mares; many of the infantry had bought their 
own arms. They were persons of estate, accustomed to good houses 
and rich living. .... What were they going todo? One thing was 
clear, they were going to defy all military rules, and, at the risk of their 
lives, to enlarge the art of war.” Is this a reference to the bummers ? 

Since it has become customary to advise an author to change, con- 
dense, or in some way revise whatever he happens to write, in compli- 
ance with the fashion, but without desiring to see any alteration in the 
body of the Major’s book, a suggestion may be of value to him with ref- 
erence to his title-page in future editions. A trifling alteration would 
make it a truer index of the contents’ of the volume; and truth, the 
Major will admit on reflection, has even higher claims than modesty; a 
mere transposition would make it read, “The Story of the Great March, 
by Brevet Major George Ward Nichols. From the Diary of a Staff 
Officer, Aid-de-Camp to General Sherman, etc., etc.” 





12.—The Sunday Book of Poetry. Selected and arranged by C. F. 
ALEXANDER. Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 1865. 16mo. 
pp: viii, 335. [Reprint.] 


Tuts little volume fitly takes place in the “Golden Treasury” series. 
It is one of the best of recent collections of sacred poetry. It is so 
partly because many of the poems are neither hymns nor prayers; 
their religious bearing being felt rather than avowed. The general 
good judgment and the liberality of taste displayed in the selections 
make up for the absence of critical fastidiousness on the part of the 
compiler, which is occasionally shown in the admission of pieces desti- 
tute alike of poetical merit and of simplicity of feeling. That the com- 
piler belongs to the Church of England is made evident by the char- 
acter of some of the selections ; but the book has no such sectarianism 
about it as to prevent its being used with pleasure by those who are not 
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offended by the opinions of Herbert and Cowper. The selections have 
a wide range, and run back from the poets of our own day to those of 
the seventeenth, and even the sixteenth century. 

A fault we are ready to find with the book here and there — the 
more readily because the editor has shown so much carefulness of 
choice that she might herself feel the force of the criticism — is, that 
many of the poems in it addressed to, or written about, children, like 
most of those of the same class to be found elsewhere,‘are marked by a 
fastidious sentiment which makes it at once impossible and undesirable 
that they should interest children “from eight to fourteen,’.for whom 
the volume is particularly intended. Verses of the stamp of those of 
Keble on “ Saying the Creed ” (p. 137), or of the well-known lines by 
Mr. Willis (p. 273) descriptive of the devout infantine astronomer, can 
little benefit any child; while Mrs. Judson’s maternal gush (p. 152) 
about her “ loving birdling” with “ silken-fringed rose-leaves on her 
starry eyes,” is somewhat tiresome even to one fond of children. 

It would seem, too, as if distance must wonderfully magnify poetical 
beauties, if in Eigland Mrs. Sigourney’s verses on “The Lost Day” (p. 
129) are thought well of, with their first line, “ Lost! lost! lost!” which 
sounds like a converted echo, — an echo “ under conviction” of the ery 
of the goblin dwarf in “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Putting by the 
side of these feeble eight verses Mr. Emerson’s noble eight lines called 
“ Days,” the contrast between “the grand style” and a common style 
may be fully felt. But to make up for these and other poor American 
effusions, there are copious and sufficiently well-chosen extracts from 
Mr. Longfellow, who has expressed so many of the purest and most del- 
icate emotions with the highest truth and simplicity. Indeed, the volume 
contains many both familiar and unfamiliar poems of great beauty. 

. 


13.—The Ballad Book: a Selection of the choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by Wittiam Avtinesam, Author of “ Day and Night 
Songs,” ete. Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 16mo. pp. xlvii., 397. 
[ Reprint. ] 





Mr. ALLINGHAM has arranged in this pretty and pleasant volume 
seventy-six of the old ballads chosen for those characteristics which 
secure them general popularity. It is a selection not meant for the 
scholar, certainly not intended for the special student of ballad litera- 
ture, but to bring anew before the public what charmed our fathers and 
our more distant ancestors. And it is, as such a collection always must 
be, a delightful book, from the character of the poems themselves, and 
from the associations and suggestions connected with them. 
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The old English and Scotch ballads have the perennial charm of sim- 
plicity of feeling and directness of expression. Aladdin’s old lamp is 
worth more than the_new ones, and our poets (of Mr. Allingham’s stand- 
ing) do well when they exert themselves to rub up the old, rather than 
to make new lamps. But let not too much polishing be done; above 
all, let no recasting be attempted. It is a literary crime to make an 
old thing new; yet this has been Mr. Allingham’s temptation. We 
owe him thanks that he has yielded to it so little. He has, in fact, done 
no more than most of his brother editors have done before him; but 
are we to have these ballads, many of them so famous, and now so 
familiar, rearranged for each successive generation? Mr. Allingham 
has collected of the different ballads the various versions now before 
the public, attempting to select the stanzas of greatest merit from each 
copy, and to set forth the story in a complete and consistent form. “ A 
better ballad is the result,” is his own judgment upon his work, in one 
instance avowedly, and inferentially in all. His alterations, generally 
verbal, are not very great, nor, if alterations are to be allowed at all, 
very blameworthy. But we can find no suggestion nor see the reason 
for such changes as, for example, this, of a verse in the Dowie Dens of 
Yarrow, or, as Mr. Allingham has it, “The Banks of Yarrow.” The 
previously accepted version reads : 

“O fare ye weel, my ladye gaye, 
O fare ye weel, my Sarah ! 
For I maun gae, though I ne’er return 
Frae the dowie banks of Yarrow.” 
Mr. Allingham’s reads : 
“O fare ye weel, my lady dear! 
And put aside your sorrow; 
For if I gae, I'll sune return 
Frae the bonny banks o’ Yarrow.” 


The effective and beautiful ballad of “The Cruel Brother” is singu- 
larly twisted and turned ; and we question the taste which selects that 
version of Sir Patrick Spens from which are omitted the two picturesque 
and vigorous verses : — 

“ The first time that Sir Patrick red, 
A loud lauch lauched he. 
The next time that Sir Patrick red, 
The teir blinded his ee. 
“¢O quhar is this has don this deid, 
This ill deid don to me, 
To send me out this time o’ the yeir 
To sail upon the se ?’” 
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Mr. Allingham speaks in his Preface of Professor Child’s most valu- 
able and complete collection of Ballads with the somewhat superficial 
tone and jaunty manner that pervade all he says, and shows little ap- 
preciation of the learning and labor involved in Professor Child’s re- 
searches. But it may be observed that he makes use of the results of 
them, especially in those of the Robin Hood ballads which he reprints, 
for the most part wisely following precisely the version given by Pro- 
fessor Child, though occasionally omitting a verse, and “improving” 
them by “an abatement of the very strong swearing,” to use his words, 
or by a weakening of forcible expressions, to use our own. With all 
abatements, the volume is a delightful one, and a charming present for 
any one of quick imagination and tender sympathies. 





14.— Notices of the Triennial and Annual Catalogues of Harvard 
University: with a Reprint of the Catalogues of 1674, 1682, and 
1700. By Jonn Lanepon Sretey, A. M., Librarian of Harvard 
University, and Member of the Massachusetts and other Historical 
Societies. Boston. 1865. 8vo. pp. 61. 


A MosT unattractive title, except to an antiquary of the driest class. 
Yet we assure our readers — especially such of them as are Cambridge 
graduates —that the pamphlet will give them pleasure, nay, even 
amusement, no less than instruction. Mr. Sibley has interwoven 
with his history of the Harvard Catalogues many collateral scraps of 
College history and personal anecdote, some of them nowhere else 
accessible except in manuscript records. The work is thoroughly and 
carefully done, with the utmost neatness of style and method, and 
printed, too, accurately and beautifully. It is a monograph unique in 
its kind, and one of the class of publications which are growing at once 
more difficult and more precious every year, with the obliteration of 
old historical landmarks, the destruction of documents, and the obso- 
lescence of local traditions. 





15.— History of Thomaston, Rockland, and South Thomaston, Maine, 
Srom their first Exploration, A. D. 1605; with Family Genealogies. 
By Cyrus Eaton, Cor. Member of the Mass. Hist. Society, also 
of the Wisconsin Hist. Society, and Member Elect of the Maine 
Hist. Society. Hallowell. 1865. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 468, 472. 


Mr. Eaton is totally blind, and has for his only amanuensis a daugh- 
ter who is almost helplessly infirm. He has accomplished this work 
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under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, and seemingly at the 
utmost disadvantage. The book, however, bears tokens, not of strait- 
ened powers or means, but of the most conscientious and faithful dili- 
gence. In the history of the original Thomaston, and of the three mu- 
nicipalities into which it is now divided, we cannot think that anything 
worthy of record has been omitted. While many of the details have 
merely a local value, there are many more that belong to the country 
and the time, and that therefore would attract and reward the attention 
of any reader or student of history. The work in point of style is 
unambitious, and in faultless taste. The author had previously written 
a History of Warren, of such merit as to secure the respectful notice 
of the several Historical Societies to which he has since been chosen. 
We understand that he has published the work now before us on his 
own account; and we trust that an appreciative public will liberally 
reward his labors. 
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